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Wheat Cflour Mills of (hina 


Che following account of flour mills and flour milling in China, written 
by G. D. Woodyard, engineer of the Fobes Go., Ltd., Shanghai, China, 
agent for the Nordyke & Darmon Co., Indianapolis, Ind., is reproduced 
from the pages of the Far Eastern Review, published in Shanghai. 


HE foreign community of China, and espe- 

cially the American colony, will recall the 

genial, lovable personality of A. S. Fobes, 

who died a few years ago after a plucky 

uphill fight to retrieve a fortune that had 

been shattered through no fault of his own after he 
had retired to enjoy a well-earned rest from 50 years 
of business activities in China. How cheerfully he 
faced his misfortunes and “came back” in the business 
world stands as an example of sheer pluck that many 
younger men may envy. Mr. Fobes was one of the 
earliest pioneers of the American colony of Shanghai, 
arriving here in 1863 on the old clipper ship St. Paul, 
after a voyage of 165 days from New York. In the 
following year he opened the “Heng-fung” hong next 
door to the old American consulate in Whangpoo 
Road. Some time during the early nineties the first 
roller process flour mills were brought to China by 
Fobes & Co. Mr. Fobes was quick to see the wonder- 
ful possibilities in the development of the wheat flour 
ndustry and determined to specialize in this particular 
line of engineering, a policy which has enabled his 
firm to arrive at the enviable position of having erected 
ore flour mill units in this country than all other 

ompetitors combined. The experience of Fobes & Co. 
in this particular industry is an added argument which 


Mow Sing Flour Mill, Wusih, China 


strengthens the growing sentiment that only by spe- 
cialization in engineering matters can lasting success 
be obtained in this vast and complicated market. 

In the year 1918 an agreement was made whereby 
this firm became the exclusive agents for China and 
Manchuria of the Nordyke & Marmon Co., of Indian- 
apolis, Ind., one of America’s leading flour mill build- 
ers; since when the firm has installed 33 complete flour 
mill units of all sizes and capacities of that company’s 
manufacture. These mills have been erected in various 
towns in the length and breadth of China, from Shang- 
hai to the north as far as Tsi-tsi-har in North Man- 
churia, in the heart of the “Hung Hutze” (Red Beard) 
bandit country, and west as far as Tai-yuan-fu, in 
Shansi province. The illustrations accompanying this 
article will serve to give an idea of the exterior and 
interior views of some of these mills. 


ANCIENT MILLING METHODS 


Although the Chinese are among the oldest people 
in the world familiar with the use of flour ground 
from wheat and corn, until approximately 25 years ago 
only the most primitive mills were used in this coun- 
try. Probably one of the most ancient is the mortar 
and pestle sort of arrangement, where the grain is 
poured into a groove or hollowed out place in the 


Ta Feng Flour Mill, Tientein, China, Showing Administrative Building to Right, Mill in Center, and Warehouses at Left and Center 
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Ching Feng Flour 


lower rock, and the circular grinding rock moved back 
and forth by means of a handle, fastened by a pivot- 
like arrangement shown in the foreground. Before 
grinding, the grain is roughly cleaned by use of a 
hand sieve or by winnowing, to remove the chaff, straw, 
bitter tasting cockle seed, wild peas, stones, sand and 
other foreign materials detrimental to the taste and 
color of the flour. In the interior, nearly every village 
possesses one or more stone mills of one of the types 
illustrated, by means of which they have ground their 
flour as needed, for generations. 

The Chinese flour mill driven by water power, lo- 
cated in the Yii Tao Ho valley, three days’ ride by 
cart beyond Tai-yuan-fu, Shensi province, shows what 
was probably the highest type of Chinese flour mill in 
use before the coming of the modern American roller 
mill. This mill represents a marvel of primitive in- 
genuity, being constructed entirely of stone, wood and 
ropes, without a nail, screw or bolt in the whole outfit. 
The grinding stones approximately four feet in diam- 
eter were hewn from a native quarry near by. The 
upper stone is stationary, kept from turning by a 
large wooden post. The grain is admitted through a 
circular opening in the center of this stone. A square 
hopper sits above this opening. The miller controls the 
grinding, fine or coarse, by lowering or raising the 
wooden binding pieces on the ropes by which the upper 
stone is hung from the ceiling rafters. The lower 
grinding stone revolves. It is mounted on two cross 
beams, which in turn are fixed on a vertical wooden 
. shaft connected below by means of crude wooden gears 
(or spokes) to the water wheel. An upright post or 
vertical shaft at the right is similarly connected to the 
water wheel, and by means of a crude arrangement 
shakes the sifting sieve back and forth. The arrange- 
ment for keeping the meshes of the cloth from clogging 
is simplicity itself. The sieve is hung so that it knocks 
against the square post at the rear at every swing. 
The bolting cloth, unlike the wonderful and expensive 
silk bolting cloth used in modern mills, is made of 
horsehair. The Chinese are very clever in the making 
of this horsehair bolting cloth, and obtain a uniformity 
in the mesh that is really remarkable. 

The ground product from the stones falls to the 
floor, and as soon as enough has accumulated, is 
scooped up and dumped into a sifter. The sifted and 
finished product again falls to the floor and either lies 
there until needed, or, if during the busy season, with 
plenty of grain to grind and water available to move 
the water wheel, the flour is scooped up and placed in 
tall earthenware jars or in bags. 

The flour produced in such primitive installations 
may not be as white as that manufactured in up-to- 
date roller mills,—it is coarser and necessarily darker 
in color and too often will contain small bits of the 
grinding stones, as well as fine ground rock and other 
impurities usually not removed by the crude cleaning 
methods used,—but it is edible. While it is possible, by 
using fine enough meshed bolting cloth, to obtain a 
flour by this simple process that is equal in fineness 
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Mill, Tientsin, China 


to that sold in the city markets, it would not be as 
white and would be full of specks. As a rule, the 
product made by these old-fashioned stone mills is 
called whole wheat or Graham flour. 

However, whole wheat flour can be made just as 
well, if not better, in the modern roller mill and under 
perfect hygienic conditions. While in China there are 
literally thousands of these stone mills, in their many 
forms, still in operation, and their use here will prob- 
ably be prolonged for many years yet, due to China’s 
cheap labor, nevertheless, with the coming of the mod- 
ern roller mill, with its clean, scientific and efficient 
system, these primitive, though picturesque, mills will 
be obliged to go out of business. 


MODERN PRACTICE 
In contrast to the above methods are the many fine 
new mills equipped with the modern American roller 
process of flour mill machinery. Thirty-three of these 
modern mills, operated by machinery manufactured by 
the Nordyke & Marmon Co., of Indianapolis, Indiana, 
U. S. A., and installed by the Fobes Co., Ltd., are now 
at work in many of the principal towns and ports of 
China and Manchuria. 
Of the mills in South China, probably none repre- 
sents a finer type than the Foh Sing No. 8, Mokanshan 
Road, Shanghai. Six stories in height, built entirely 
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of re-enforced concrete, of daylight construction, with 
all metal elevators, spouting and wind trunking inside, 
together with a modern sprinkling system which js 
connected to the water tank concealed in the tower, this 
mill represents the last word in modern fireproof flour 
mill construction. This mill, one of the largest in the 
Shanghai district, is composed of two independent 
units, both under the same roof, with a total output ot 
14,000 50-lb bags of wheat flour per day. It is elec 
trically driven, having one direct connected 500 h-p 
General Electric motor and one 250 h-p motor for 
each unit of 7,000 bags. 

The wheat cleaning department is separated from 
the milling department by a re-enforced concrete fir: 
wall and well, extending the full height of the build 
ing, with fireproof doors connecting, so that in case « 
fire should occur on any floor, it could be quickly iso- 
lated and put out. A modern service elevator, locate: 
in the well, gives the miller and his operatives quic! 
access to any floor. 

This mill is located on the Soochow Creek, ani 
there are extensive godowns to take care of both whea'! 
and flour, which are stored separately. Practically a! 
of the wheat is delivered to the godowns by sampan 
or lighters, and most deliveries of flour to Shanghai 
are by boat. This mill, as well as the 5,800-bag mill, 
Mow Sing No. 2, at Wusih, is owned by the large flour 
mill combine managed by T. K. Yung. This compan 
owns and operates 14 flour mills in this and the centri! 
part of North China. The total output capacity 01 
all of them is said to be in the neighborhood of 80,00: 
50-lb bags per 24 hours. From the time this mill w: 
constructed until a few months ago, this No. 8 mi 
was under the able supervision of an American mi 
expert, James Sanborn, but since his resignation it ha 
been run by a native operator. 

The first Fu Hsing Flour Mill, at Tientsin, Nort: 
China, was built in 1919, and was equipped with Nor 
dyke & Marmon Co. machinery. It was located on tl. 
Yu Ho Canal, one of the branches of the Grand Cana! 
In fact, whenever possible, the Chinese always try t 
obtain a site located on a canal, to take full advantag. 
of the cheap waterway transportation. The capacit) 
of this first Fu Hsing Mill was 4,700 bags per day. |' 
was successful from the outset, but in the winter 0! 
1922 a disastrous fire completely gutted the mill build 
ing. -Only the bare walls were left standing. The mil! 
company was protected to a large extent by insuranc: 

As it had had wonderful success, new capital wa 
quickly forthcoming for a new mill, which was planne: 
on a much larger scale to take care of the company’s 
ever increasing business. The directors were so high|\ 
pleased with the results obtained from the Nordyke & 


(Continued on page 1064.) 





Tien Feng Roller Mill, Kaifengfu, China 
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SOMETHING TO THINK ABOUT 
| \ ‘\VHAT he calls the first of a series of educational 

etins to be issued to millers, Mr. Sydney Ander- 
esident of the Federation, injects a new note 
» study of trade problems. Mr. Anderson quotes 
avi le statistics and, on the body of facts so set 
heorizes to a practical and common sense con- 
clu His process is entirely foreign to the normal 
cou of trade discussion, which, in the main, is to 


take he thing which at the moment may be going 
wrt ind try to correct it without effort to find the 
und ing cause. 


| » milling industry, probably almost unwittingly, 
ali has suffered from a lack of broad knowledge 
abo. itself. Few concrete statistics have ever been 
av e. Until a few years ago the census reports on 
m which should have served as a background of 
ki lge of consumption, production and associated 
fa ere so vague as to have little if any practical 
y Nothing has existed supplementing these save 
su ita as was gathered in the period of the Food 
\ stration, later given additional value by sta- 
t summaries of the United States Grain Cor- 
i m. To these must be added current production 
fig and similar data compiled by The Northwestern 
\ , for many years the only actual body of facts 

milling available to the industry. 

» result of this paucity of knowledge has been 
inilling has seen itself in the little, and measured 
dition, so far as it has measured it at all, from 
appenings of one day and another. Periods of 
rity have been accepted in some fashion as a 
from the gods, while the more frequent times of 

ression have been attributed to bad luck or, in 

habit of millers, blamed on somebody else. Never, 

- in editorial discussions in the industry’s press, 

ich have probably been accepted as the editor’s way 
‘' amusing himself, has serious effort been made to 

rgue from larger cause to details of visible effects. 

Mr. Anderson has undertaken to do this, and his 
clection of the caption, “Something to Think About,” 

especially fitting. It is true that many millers will 

cept it as more or less idle speculation and turn 

icir attention to the vagaries of today’s or tomorrow’s 
wheat market as being more directly connected with 
their success. Time, however, will prove the correct- 
ness of Mr. Anderson’s theorizing. There are causes 
hack of every phenomenon in milling and of its periods 
of success and failure, 

The milling industry does not need to depend for 
its profit upon fortune in forecasting the market. 
There is somewhere a sound and sure basis for a safe 
manufacturing profit in producing and selling flour. 
It can be found only through assembling the whole 
body of available facts, interpreting them in the light 
of experience and creating from them a definite plan 
of action. 


—_— 


THE APRIL CONVENTION 

é ie E experiment of giving the April meeting of the 

Millers’ National Federation something of the 
atmosphere and surroundings of the usual midsummer 
mass convention will be watched with interest. The 
time and place and, more particularly, the selection of 
the Edgewater Beach Hotel as the place of meeting, 
are all factors which should contribute to drawing a 
sufficient attendance of millers to give the gathering 
much greater value than the usual semiannual meeting 
with its largely routine proceedings. 

The problem of interesting millers in attending 
conventions is always a troublesome one. Other in- 
dustries have great annual conventions which are in 
fact as well as in name expressions of the spirit of 
their membership. In earlier days this was algo true 
of milling, but in more recent years the trade body 
as been content to permit the semiannual meetings 
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to exist as gatherings of a comparatively few leaders. 
The midsummer conventions have been little better, 
the attendance of actual millers rarely exceeding two 
or three hundred, with the overwhelming majority from 
territory immediately surrounding the convention city. 

No trade association can be successful or attain 
the full measure of its usefulness if its affairs are 
left wholly to the guidance of a senate of leaders. 
Leadership is essential, and officers, boards of directors 
and committees are necessary to carry forward routine 
work; but back of these there must be an expression 
of the spirit and the will of the industry itself. This, 
and the interest of members in manifesting it, can 
only be accomplished through mass gatherings. 

It doubtless is in recognition of this truth that the 
Federation’s executive committee has elected to give 
the April meeting time and appropriate setting to 
encourage attendance, not only of those whose presence 
always can be counted on, but of the rank and file of 
millers. The plan has much to commend it. Its suc- 
cess can be determined only by the action of millers 
themselves. 


THE FLOUR CONTRACT 

T THE April meeting of the Millers’ National Fed- 

eration, the committee on sales contract will pre- 
sent recommendations for amendments to the present 
contract form. Present indications are that, aside per- 
haps from minor changes, the situation after the meet- 
ing will be substantially as it is now and has been 
for several years. 

This matter of a uniform sales contract is one of 
the unsolved and apparently unsolvable problems of 
milling and the flour trade. The present form is 
admittedly cumbersome and unsatisfactory in contrast 
with the demand of modern business for the utmost 
simplicity of method. As a result, so many millers 
have made changes to suit their individual preferences 
that the contract is no longer uniform. At best it is 
a pattern by which other forms have been cut. 

Further to confuse the situation, a group of buyers 
and brokers in a few large markets, speaking through 
the National Federated Flour Clubs, are engaged in 
open warfare against the contract. Recently some of 
these have refused to trade under its provisions and 
demand that millers comply with buyers’ terms. Ne- 
gotiations between this group and millers’ representa- 
tives have been long continued but fruitless. 

The fundamental difficulty appears to be that terms 
and conditions which millers regard as essential in 
protecting their interests in selling to the fifty thou- 
sand or more scattered buyers of flour and feed are 
declared to be too rigid when applied to large buyers 
at market centers. These latter demand more liberal 
terms, holding that financial strength and high trade 
standing set them apart from the small buyer in 
obscure places. Millers have replied to this that if a 
trading method is sound it applies to one buyer as well 
as to another. 

Meanwhile, with millers juggling the contract to 
suit their personal tastes and the area of buyers’ dis- 
affection increasing, the sales contract is threatened 
with becoming as uniform as a street riot. It is true 
that probably ninety-nine per cent of the business still 
moves along smoothly on the basis of confidence and 
good will, yet in the background the lack of harmony 
on what constitutes fair trading threatens good trade 
relations. 

It may be that the differences of view between mill- 
ers and a part of the trade are so sharply in contrast 
that they cannot be composed. In that event, millers 
will continue going their own way on a contract which 
they deem fundamental, and the disaffected buyers will 
make the best of the situation with such measures of 
opposition and reprisal as they find desirable. The 
difficulty will simply continue to be the trade’s un- 
finished business. 

It does appear, however, that there is enough good 
sense and good will in the trade body to find a way to 
accommodate these opposing opinions. The solution 
may lie in the adoption of amendments applicable only 
to certain inspection markets and defined classes of 
trade. In any case, there is not much to recommend 
either continued discontent among even a small group 
of buyers or such lack of harmony of thought among 
millers themselves that there is a gradual drifting 
away from the highly desirable principle of uniformity 
in sales terms. 
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THE GOLDEN RULE 
i hee philosophy of good milling, as outlined by Mr. 
Sydney Anderson, may be epitomized in the fol- 
lowing 
GOLDEN TEXT 
Sell flour only on the basis of cost plus 
profit for reasonably early shipment to sup- 
ply the legitimate current needs of responsible 
buyers; and limit production to requirements. 


Here in less than thirty words is a rule of conduct 
the observance of which would insure the success 
of any mill and the prosperity of the industry as a 
whole. In it are six cardinal points—Mr. Anderson’s 
seventh against consigning flour being covered by use 
of the word “sell”—which form a complete definition 
of good milling practice. 

By way of emphasis, an inversion of the rule may 
serve to give millers better opportunity to find the 
violations of which they, or perhaps only their com- 
petitors, are sometimes guilty: Dispose of flour by 
consignment or otherwise without consideration of cost 
to any kind of buyer for indefinite shipment regardless 
of his needs; and keep the mill going. 

There they are: the one a text of gold which fol- 
lowed leads on to fortune; the other the six tempta- 
tions of Satan, who with them entices the miller to the 
top of the high mountain and there bids him shake 
hands with the receiver and committee of creditors. 





A LESSON IN ECONOMY 

ANY millers doubtless have read with interest 

the leading article in the March System in which, 
under the caption of “I Find Out How to Cut Ex- 
penses,” Mr. Thad. L. Hoffman, president of the 
Kansas Flour Mills Co., gives his experiences in trim- 
ming his company’s expense to meet the declining 
income which all millers shared in the thin years fol- 
lowing war inflation. Mr. Hoffman’s story is told in 
simple and intimate fashion, which makes it exceed- 
ingly readable. Best of all, it bears evidence that he 
has a sense of humor which enabled him, while saving 
the money, also to enjoy the job. 

Not every miller, of course, will agree with all of 
Mr. Hoffman’s economies. Some of them, while adapt- 
ed to a company such as his with a number of widely 
separated plants, would not be worth while to a smaller 
concern operating a single unit and with but one office. 
It is, in fact, not improbable that some of the minor 
items to which Mr. Hoffman gave attention were taken 
in hand more to emphasize the spirit of economy than 
because of the actual money saving accomplished. 

Nevertheless such savings as that of $25,000 per 
year in cost of telephone and telegraph service were 
considerable items even in a business as large as that 
of Mr. Hoffman’s company; and when he approaches 
the end of his story with figures showing a total saving 
of twelve cents per barrel in manufacturing and sell- 
ing cost, it is clear that his campaign was rewarded 
with something much more material than things of 
the spirit. 

Undoubtedly there is much waste in milling, as in 
every other industry. Not all of it is in mere outgo 
such as in the items emphasized by Mr. Hoffman. An 
equal, perhaps even a larger, part is in misdirection; 
expense that is in itself proper but which, because of 
misrouting, fails to accomplish its purpose. 

The difficulty with all savings, whether in stopping 
useless outgo or in rerouting unproductive expense 
to make it return a profit, is to get the result of the 
economy one hundred per cent into the earnings ac- 
count. It seems inherent with milling that savings in 
production cost must be passed on to the buyer, just 
as the installation of a new process costing two cents 
per barrel and promising greatly improved flour qual- 
ity is followed by the sale of flour at the same old 
rock bottom price. 

Mr. Hoffman may not have realized it, but to The 
Northwestern Miller it seems that he is less entitled 
to credit for his discovery of ways to economize than 
for the fact that after the money was saved he did 
not give it away in trading, but kept it for his stock- 
holders and paid them a dividend. In any event, 
his article is a valuable contribution to the current 
study of milling costs and milling conditions: Every 
miller should read it, and many of them will not go 
amiss in applying *at least some parts of it to their 
own enterprises. 
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The following table shows the flour output 
at milling centers for the past two weeks, 
with comparisons, in barrels: 

Mch., 15 Mch. 17 

March 14 Mch.7 1924 1923 

Minneapolis ...181,237 202,005 230,572 346,795 
St. Paul ....... 8,136 8,813 14,462 12,953 
Duluth-Superior 16,400 16,420 17,880 24,730 
Milwaukee 7,500 7,400 2,000 1,000 

Totals .......213,278 234,638 264,914 385,478 
Outside mills*. .164,457 176,111 219,068 199,155 


483,982 584,633 


Ag'’gate sprg.377,730 410,749 
St. Louis ...... 20,400 21,100 35,600 31,100 
St. Louist ..... $1,900 37,100 40,800 44,800 
Buffalo .,......187,926 202,360 130,298 ...... 
Chicago *...... 27.000 35,000 36,000 25,000 


Kansas City.... 92,628 93,556 96,200 106,150 
Kansas Cityt.. .282,475 296,195 306,668 271,055 


OORGRS «ccccors 9,980 22,020 17,238 14,380 
St. Joseph . 29,157 38,598 25,895 ...... 
Salina ......... 28,219 24,681 18,027 ...... 


Wichita ....... $3,484 37,068 34,401 ...... 
Toledo ..«+ 27,350 28,200 35,200 29,700 
Toledo{ . 65,636 76,168 73,892 64,930 
Indianapolis ... 6,101 7,071 9,614 11,635 
Nashville**® .... 82,754 109,696 125,230 
Portiand, Oreg. 35,297 36,214 88,276 32,175 
TTT T Te 19,805 28,375 24,739 37,330 
Tacoma .......; 18,883 15,657 26,428 19,460 
PERCENTAGES OF ACTIVITY 

The following table shows the percentages 
of activity of mills at various points. The 
figures represent the relation of actual week- 
ly output of flour, as reported to The North- 
western Miller; to possible output on full- 
time schedule, operating six days per week: 
Mch. 15 Mch, 17 


March 14 Mch.7 1924 1923 
Minneapolis ...... 33 37 40 61 
Bt, Pawl ..cccccsee 37 40 58 55 
Duluth-Superior .. 44 44 48 67 
Milwaukee ........ 63 62 16 7 
Outside mills* .... 51 47 54 60 
Average spring... 39 41 47 60 
Bt, LOWS .cccccece 32 33 55 61 
St. Louist ........ 37 43 47 58 
BOUEGEO sccccccsoss 79 86 79 oe 
Chicago ...cc.ccee 68 88 90 63 
Kansas City....... 61 63 63 79 
Kansas City? ..... 50 53 60 62 
Omaha ........ .- 36 80 69 62 
St. Joseph ........ 61 70 54 ° 
OIURS. 6 svc ovocveves 61 53 45 
WVOOMEOE covcoceses 61 56 63 inte 
TPOIOGO .ccscsccess 57 59 76 62 
WE sec teesese 67 57 65 50 
Indianapolis ...... 25 35 48 51 
Nashville®® ....... «- 61 56 62 
Portland, Oregon... 56 58 61 56 
MOORES cccccicssss OS 54 47 71 
WOGGMR 6 ccc cccee 33 27 46 34 


*Minnesota, Dakota and Iowa mills, out- 
side of Minneapolis and Duluth, 

+Flour made by mills outside of St. Louis, 
but controlled in that city. 

tFlour made by group of southwestern 
mills outside of Kansas City, but inclusive of 
mills at Wichita, Salina, Omaha and St. 
Joseph. 

{Flour made by central states mills, in- 
cluding those of Toledo. 

**Flour made by southeastern mills, in- 
cluding Nashville. 





KANSAS-OKLAHOMA BAKERS’ 
MEETING WELL ATTENDED 


Wicurra, Kansas, March 17.—(Special 
Telegram)—One of the largest groups 
ever registered at a Kansas-Oklahoma 
bakers’ convention is present at the 1925 
meeting, which is being held here, March 
16-19. Registration on the first two days 
was over 200, more than half of whom are 
bakers. The crowd is representative both 
of bakers and the allied trades. 

The meeting started with registration 
yesterday afternoon, followed by a thea- 
ter party. The first program was held 
today, when an address was made by C. 
J. Patterson, president C. J. Patterson 
Corporation, Kansas City, who spoke on 
the effect of the increased cost of raw 
materials on the finished loaf. There was 
a demonstration of window displays by 
H. H. Beecher, of The Fleischmann Co. 
Cc. O. Chandler, a Wichita banker, who 
has just returned from an _ extensive 
European trip, talked about foreign con- 
ditions, recommending that full support 
be given to the financial readjustments 
undertaken by Great Britain, the United 
States and Germany. 

Tonight the Kansas Flour Mills Co. will 
entertain the convention with a party at 
the Broadview Hotel. The next two days 
will be filled with lectures, demonstra- 
tions and entertainment arranged by A. 
N. Dilley, president, and the executive 
committee. 

Harvey E. Yanris. 





SEED CORN SITUATION IMPROVES 

Preliminary reports obtained by the 
United States Department of Agricul- 
ture on the seed corn situation in the 
spring of 1925 indicate that what might 
well have been a catastrophe has: been 
averted. The situation still is serious 
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but, with care and foresight, adequate 
supplies of viable seed corn, it is stated, 
should be available in nearly all sections 
of the United States. The backward 
spring of 1924 throughout most of the 
corn growing territory was followed by 
unfavorable growing weather. These 
conditions combined to delay the matur- 
ing of the corn crop so that in August 
the seed corn prospect for 1925 was the 
most threatening that has occurred in 
many years. A concerted drive was made 
by the Department of Agriculture and 
the state agricultural colleges to avoid 
disaster. Press notices and circulars were 
distributed, giving advice on the selec- 
tion and care of seed corn, and every 
effort was made to insure adequate sup- 


plies of the best seed possible. The ex- 
treme gravity of the situation in itself 
aided. The suggestions made met with 
a prompt response, and more seed corn 
was field selected and dried artificially 
than ever before. 





ROUMANIAN MILL BURNS 
Bucuarest, Rouman1a.—In Plainesti, 
district of RAmnicu-Sarat, fire recently 
destroyed the machinery, grain ware- 
houses and part of the building of the 
local mill. The loss was about $2,500. 
Wrapmurm V. Mennt. 





Barley reserves in South Dakota are 
less than the last two years or the aver- 
age. 





Commerce, in bushels: 


WEEKLY GRAIN EXPORTS 
Exports of grain from the United States, as reported by the Department of 


‘Week ending: 





July 1 to———. 











a eyo . 4 cr 
Wheat to— March 7, ’25 Mch. 8,’24 Feb. 28,’°25 March7,’25 Mch. §,’24 
BRaly. ccecececcevsers 1,320,000 381,000 1,763,000 20,149,000 5,443,000 
United Kingdom .... 328,000 93,000 440,000 35,185,000 11,349,000 
Other Europe ....... 647,000 30,000 101,000 51,103,000 12,146,000 
GCOGBER ciccccavecsons scvenes 1,000 8 «sc ercce 48,487,000 16,050,000 
Other countries ..... 1,000 771,000 12,000 7,422,000 20,580,000 
Totals cvascrcscces *2,296,000 1,276,900 2,316,000 162,346,000 65,568,000 
287,000 507,000 184,000 17,028,000 9,078,000 
136,000 973,000 128,000 5,211,000 13,726,000 
87,000 2,000 112,000 4,663,000 1,031,000 
430,000 24,000 418,000 30,278,000 9,720,000 
Canadian wheat in 
transit cleared from 
United States ports.. 1,516,000 4,621,000 1,915,000 39,499,000 85,053,000 


*Including via Pacific ports 7,000 bus. 
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Sve PCY CTE POPU EYE 
Lonvon, Enec., March 17.—(Special 
Cable)—The market is suffering under a 
heavy slump in prices. Buyers are reso- 
lutely standing off, watching the steady 
decline. Canadian mills offer top patents 
at 55s 6d@56s ($9.29@9.37 bbl) and ex- 
ports at 53s 6d ($8.95 bbl) for March, 
and 53s 9d ($8.99 bbl) for April, c.if, 
Minnesota exports are 50s 6d ($8.45 
bbl) upward. Australians are 48s ($8.13 
bbl), cif. Home milled straight run is 
selling equal to 50s 6d ($8.45 bbl), c.i.f. 
C. F. G. Rarkes 





GRAIN FUTURES 


Closing prices of grain futures at leading 
option markets, in cents per bu: 


WHEAT 
Chicago Minneapo is 
May July May July 
182 160% 175% 171% 
181% 157 173% 17°% 
167 149% 160% 16% 
169% 151% 162 1 
165 145% 156% 155% 
153% 139% 144% 14 
Kansas City St. Louis 
March May July May Ji 
) ee 171% 151% 180% 15 
| ee 170% 147% 180% 15;% 
BBs cesee 157% 139% 167 14°% 
) Aer 158% 141% 168 147% 
| rere 155% 136% 163% lith 
) ree 144 129% 152% 13:.% 
Winnipeg Duluth durum 
March May July May July 
Bhiveses 189% 186 178% 17 
BB. ccces 188 184 177 17° % 
. ae 174 170 162% 16% 
BE. cccee 176% 171% 165% 163% 
BBs seca 171% 166% 161 155% 
i ever 156% 153% 144 147% 
CORN 
Chicago Kansas City 
March May July May July 
: ) er 128% 131% 119% 123% 
BB .cccce 126% 129% 117 121% 
eee 119% 122% 121% 111% 
| ere 122% 125% 114% 117% 
. ere 118% 121% 110% 11.:.% 
ee 116% 119% 107% 11 
OATS 
Chicago Minneapo!is 
March May July May July 
Beis eee 50% 51% 45% 47% 
|) ae 50% 51% 45% 4 
| ae 45% 47 40% 42% 
BGvesees 7 48% 42 43% 
| Sree 5 47 40% i 
BR sbeves 42% 44% 37% % 
RYE 
Chicago Minneapolis 
March May July May July 
) eee 146% 131% 137% 129 
BB. crcee 142% 129% 132% 125% 
er 126 115% 117 11 
B46. sccce 128% 120% 120% 115% 
Bev2es ee 124 114% 114% 11!% 
BU vcsses 114% 106% 104 10°% 
FLAXSEED 
Minneapolis Duluth 
March March May March May 
| 296 296 292% 292% 
BB. ccoes 293% 294% 291% 29 
BSc ccvee 284 285 282% 28: 
B6.ccses 292 293 289 291 
Bie 6 4:8:6 287% 288% 287 2s 
BV cvcce 276 277 275 27 


Liverpool Wheat 


Closing prices of Liverpool wheat futur's, 
per cwt of 112 Ibs: 


May July 
errr ree 13s 9%d 138 6'.4 
MATOM 19 2. ccccccteece 13s 94 138 6°.d 
BEATER 18 .cccccccesece 13s 4d 13s ld 
BEATOR 16 .ncrccccecece 12s 9d 12s 7 
Marek 16 ..cccscvevses 12s 7%d 128 6:! 
Maren 17 ...cccccccces lls 11d lis 10 





“RAIN MAKER” ENGAGED 
BY CALIFORNIA FARMERS 


San Francisco, Cat.—Farmers of the 
Tulare Lake region of California have 
arranged, through W. H. Elliget, exten- 
sive grain grower, for the services of 
Charles M. Hatfield, California’s “rain 
maker.” Hatfield won an $8,000 bet with 
the grain men of Tulare Lake region |.\st 
year when he produced 2.29 inches of 
rain. To secure the $8,000 this year, at 
least two inches of rain must fall in ‘he 
region involved between March 15 and 
May 1. 

W. E. Zuppann. 


CANADIAN FLOUR PRICES LOWER 

Toronto, Ont., March 17.—(Spec al 
Telegram )—Owing to the break in whe it, 
the flour market is paralyzed. Dome-:ic 
springs declined 40c today, and since S‘t- 
urday the seaboard price is 65c lower. 
Millfeed is unchanged. 





A. H. Barey. 





Barley production in Chile is placed 
at 4,409,000 bus, compared with 8,793,- 
000 harvested in 1923-24. 
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AUSTRALIAN WHEAT 
HARVEST FINISHED 


Farmers Have Season of Great Prosperity— 
Flour Export Trade Improving—Big 
Demand from Egypt 





Me.sourNne, Victoria, Feb. 10.—Har- 
yesting operations in the wheat belt are 
rapidly drawing to a close. Enormous 
stocks of grain have been accumulated 
throughout the vast territory, and for the 
most part adequate steps have been taken 
to safeguard it from pests and the 
weather. 

Since the great mice plague of a few 


years ago the railway authorities in all 


of the states have put forth every effort 
to shift the wheat from country stations 
to the seaboard as quickly as possible, 
and the work is now going on night and 
day throughout six days of the week. 
Generally speaking, the farmers have 
experienced a remarkably prosperous 


season, and those previously well estab- 
lished have added appreciably to their 
weaith. 

One direct result of the heavy yields re- 


corced and the excellent prices realized 


for the grain has been the demand for 
motor ears, of which several thousand 
have been sold during the last three 
monihs. There was a time when the av- 
erace farmer, was content with a cheap 
make of car, but latterly the more expen- 
sive types have been in greater request, 


and it is not at all uncommon now to find 
mer who possess. two cars, as well as a 
motor bike and side car. 

\t the same time there has been a 
marked inerease in the demand for power 
tractors, which are rendering very satis- 
factory service and, it is declared, help- 
ing materially to reduce working costs. 

FLOUR SUPPLIES 

Reports circulated in London that 
about 70 per cent of the Australian 
wheat crop has been sold have raised the 
question of the probable supplies of 
wheat for flour in the second half of 1925. 

\pparently the rumor of Australian 
sales refers to the surplus production of 
the current season, and in that case the 
estimate of 70 per cent may not be far 
wrong. Leading authorities in Melbourne 
who have made a close study of the wheat 
position, and others interested, indicate 
that steamer fixtures have already been 
made to care for approximately 74,000,- 
000 bus. 

Assuming that the surplus production 
of the commonwealth is about 112,000,000 
bus, 38,000,000 may yet be sold abroad 
without encroaching upon supplies need- 
ed for home consumption and for seed re- 
quirements. 

The fear, however, has been expressed 
that, with such high prices offering 
abroad for wheat, the tendency of farm- 
ers and traders will be to take full ad- 
vantage of an exceptionally attractive 
market, and disregard consumers here. 
In this connection the Melbourne Argus 
emphasizes the fact that, while sales have 
been on an extensive scale, many farmers 
still are optimistic as to the future, indi- 
cated by the large quantities of wheat be- 
ing placed in storage. 

_On the other hand, some millers con- 
sider that the purchase at current high 
rates of sufficient wheat to meet the needs 
of consumers within the country would 
be fraught with the risk of considerable 
loss, and contend that it is not their place 
to meet a situation of the kind unless 
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All other flour market news has been completely overshadowed by the break 


in wheat. 


apolis May 35%4c, and Winnipeg May 38(c. 


In six consecutive trading days, Chicago May dropped 3414c, Minne- 


From the crop year high point, 


reached Jan. 28, Chicago May has declined 5142c, Minneapolis May 54c, Kansas 


City May 50c, and Winnipeg May 63%%c. 


Moreover, September wheat, which last year in Chicago was 2c over the May 
option, is at present 23c under it, the close for Chicago September on March 17 


being $1.3042. 
ported. 


Even at this figure not much buying of September options is re- 


The milling industry is naturally in a state of great uncertainty, but it seems 
to be the general opinion that the break in wheat is going too far, just as the ad- 
vance which preceded it set unduly high levels, and that a reaction is to be ex- 
pected. There is no large volume of flour buying, but purchasers have shown a 
reviving interest at the present low prices, and the total amount of flour orders 
booked during the past few days has been better than for some time past. 


FLOUR PRICES DROP 


Flour quotations, under the circumstances, mean relatively little, as they re- 
flect opinions quite as much as facts. On the average, however, prices reported 
March 17 were $1@1.50 bbl below those of the preceding Tuesday, with springs 
and hard and soft winters all very closely in line. 

The range of quoted prices was abnormally wide, owing largely to the posi- 
tion of the various mills with regard to feed. Demand for feed is so spotted that, 
while some mills have their feed production pretty well taken care of, others can 
find no market, and thus have to absorb most of their milling cost in their flour 


prices. 


FLOUR PRODUCTION LIGHT 


Flour production for the week of March 8-14 was the lightest in months. In 
terms of actual production as related to total capacity, the northwestern spring 
wheat mills reported a 39 per cent output, 2 points less than the week before; 
the southwestern hard winter wheat mills 54 per cent, also a 2 point drop, and the 
central states soft winter wheat mills 57 per cent, the same as the week before. 

The Buffalo output was 79 per cent, 6 points down, but in the aggregate 6,700 


bbls ahead of Minneapolis. 
points less than the week before. 


Production in the St. Louis district was 35 per cent, 4 
Among the southeastern soft winter wheat 


mills it was about 60 per cent. On the north Pacific Coast it decreased 4 points, 


to 47 per cent. 


Compared with the same week in 1924, flour production last week averaged 
about 7 points less, and about 5 points less than the corresponding week in 1923. 








should be borne by the millers. They 
submit that those who have not the cour- 
age to look after their trade deserve to 
lose it. 

Hence the general feeling among the 
consumers is that a section of the millers, 
at any rate, will do all that may be nec- 
essary to conserve sufficient supplies of 
wheat to meet the demands throughout 
the remainder of the year. Of course, it 
is recognized that if wheat has to be pur- 
chased at high prices the consumers must 
expect to pay for their bread accordingly. 

Most of the millers in Victoria, it is 
believed, have purchased supplies to the 
end of June. Even should prices subse- 
quently decline to any extent the narrow- 
ness of the margin between the world’s 
surplus and importers’ needs would tend 
to create a local market here, at least for 
a few months. 

FLOUR EXPORTS 

Reports from the principal exporting 
states indicate that sales of flour abroad 
lately have been very satisfactory, Egyp- 
tian demands having been exceedingly 
heavy. 

A South Australian correspondent 
writes that in that state inquiries from 
Egypt lately have been very strong, but 
business has been held up to some extent, 
owing to the difficulty of getting freight 
space. ; 

Western Australian millers are under- 
stood to have chartered another steamer 


all Australian ports. The latest figures 
available show that the exports of wheat 
and flour (in bushels and short tons, re- 
spectively) since the opening of the pres- 
ent shipping season, Dec. 1, have been as 
follows (compared with the correspond- 
ing period of the previous season) : 


WHEAT 
From— 1923-24 1924-25 
South Australia ........ 4,797,603 5,284,087 
VICCOFIS 2c cccesccccccccs 1,522,738 3,277,935 
New South Wales ...... 672,932 2,822,415 
Western Australia ..... 2,207,957 2,020,699 








BOO cogevvcesscsecs 9,101,230 13,405,136 
FLOUR 
From— 1923-24 1924-25 
South Australia ............ 5,787 4,682 
VICCOPIM cccccccccccccccccces 18,491 19,325 
New South Wales ........... 16,758 9,252 
Western Australia .......... 8,292 3,080 
WD 5:5n5.0500450060008900% 49,328 36,339 


In sympathy with the movements in the 
price of wheat, the millers in the several 
states advanced the flour rates until £16 
10s ton was reached. With the easing of 
the wheat position, however, there has 
been a gradual decline in the quotations 
for flour, which now stand at £16 2s 6d 
ton, delivered in the capital cities. 

NEW ZEALAND IMPORTS HEAVILY 

Although at the end of February the 
embargo placed upon the importation of 
wheat and flour into New Zealand will 
cease to operate, and during most of 
March any dumping duty which may be 
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commodities have been secured for ship- 
ment before the end of March, represent- 
ing approximately 10,000,000 bus wheat. 

Because of climatic conditions, the 
bread made from home grown wheat is 
not appreciated by New Zealanders, who 
have shown, it is declared, a decided 
preference for that made .from Austra- 
lian grain, of which large quantities were 
imported last year under permit. 

A new record in wheat exporting was 
established in Sydney last week when the 
steamer Australia took on a cargo of 
10,600 tons on behalf of the New South 
Wales Voluntary Wheat Pool Committee, 
Ltd. At present the pool is loading the 
steamer Cambridge, formerly the Ger- 
man Volgtland, which will carry 12,000 
tons. 

Figures supplied by the Victorian rail- 
way commissioners reveal that, since the 
beginning of the season in that state 
4,128,397 bags wheat, equal to 12,385,191 
bus, have been loaded at the different 
centers and transported to the seaboard, 
compared with 9,201,729 for the corre- 
sponding term of last year. 


CHARTERING FOR WHEAT 


Exception has been taken in some quar- 
ters to the action of the management of 
the Commonwealth line of steamers in 
asking 55s ton for wheat charters. Out- 
side authorities, however, have expressed 
the conviction that the management was 
perfectly justified in the course adopted, 
and the opinion has been advanced that 
“it is highly probable that, even at that 
rate, the line will not make the charters 
pay, as it has to sign on crews under Aus- 
tralian conditions, a much more costly 
business than that of steamers owned by 
Great Britain, Japan and other coun- 
tries.” 

Cuaries J. MAtTrHews. 





CORN MEAL PRICES 


Prevailing prices for cream corn meal, 
per barrel, in car lots, basis 100’s, to va- 
rious rate basing points, March 17, were 
as follows: Cairo, Ill, $5.50; St. Louis, 
$4.45; Little Rock, Ark., $5.55; Memphis, 
Tenn., $5.65; New Orleans, $6; Louisiana 
(group 1), $5.75; Kansas City, $5.30. 





RUSSIAN CORN FOR WHEAT AND RYE 

Russian authorities plan to export corn 
in exchange for wheat and rye grain and 
flour, according to unofficial information 
from F. W. B. Coleman, American minis- 
ter to Latvia. A Soviet agency is quoted 
as stating that it is possible to collect 
from 16,000,000 to 19,000,000 bus corn 
for export. 





LIBERTY MILLS TO BE SOLD 

Nasnuvitie, Tenn.—Pursuant to an or- 
der of chancery court in case of Fourth 
and First National Bank et al. vs. Lib- 
erty Mills, the clerk and master will on 
Saturday, April 18, offer for sale to the 
highest bidder the mills and property 
of defendant. The order was made in a 
general creditors’ suit. ‘Fhe plant is the 
largest one in the Southeast, having a 
capacity of 4,000 bbls flour daily. 

Joun Lerrer. 





Northwestern Flour Output—Exports 
The attached table shows the flour output 
and foreign shipments by mills of Minne- 
apolis, St. Paul and Duluth, also by 60 ‘‘out- 
side’ mills with a dafly capacity of 68,665 
bbls, from Sept. 1, 1924, to March 14, 1925, 
with comparisons, in barrels (000’s omitted): 











some assurance is given that the trade for a full cargo of flour for Egypt, and imposed will not become operative, New Output —HExports 
will be conducted without loss. a little business has been done by South Zealand importers have already pur- 1924-25 1923-24 1924-25 1923-24 
Certain of the large milling interests, Australian millers with London. chased large quantities of Australian Minneapolis ... 6,220 7,064 184 43 
however, emphatically declare that the In addition to flour exports, heavy wheat and flour. It is estimated that be- Ro RE Hos oe i et 
responsibility of carrying on the trade shipments of wheat are being made from tween 25,000 and 30,000 tons of the two Outside ....... 6,739 6,325 186 81 
SUMMARY OF FLOUR QUOTATIONS 
_ Flour quotations, reported to The Northwestern Miller as of Tuesday, March 17. Unless otherwise noted, flour per bbl of 196 lbs, packed in 98-lb cottons or 140-lb jutes. All 
quotations on basis of carload lots, prompt delivery. 
Sprine & Chicago Minneapolis Kansas City St. Louis New Yor Baltimore Philade Iphia Boston Columbus tNashville 
Sorine rat patent «.......e.eee sees eee eee $8.10@ 9.50 $8.45@ 8.85 §$....@.... $8.25@ 8.60 $8.40@ 9.00 $8.75@ 9.00 $9.75@10.00 $10.00@10.25 $8.90@ 9.25  $9.50@10.25 
on ST SORMEOEE PALER occiccccncvcscsseces 7.75@ 8.05 8.20@ 8.45 ean tee 8.00@ 8.25 8.25@ 8.75 8.25@ 8.50 9.00@ 9.50 8.75@ 9.75 8.55@ 8.90 Riek peae 
CPC EE Chin dos 6nscinnees ecg bee ee'es 7.30@ 7.60 7.60@ 7.85 a ee 7.00@ 7.50 8.00@ 8.50 iit Sones 8.50@ 8.75 8.25@ 8.90 eave oe 
Hard winter short patent 7.65@ 7.95 8.30@ 8.60 7.80@ 8.25 8.30@ 8.75 8.5 7 
Sehesthadpeaevkeds , x t , ' : , .50@ 8.75 9.25@ 9.75 8.75@ 9.50 8.90@ 9.25 9.00@ 9.50 
aoe his 5i0 ie a 9 n:0.0'4.05-400.9:0'0 7.15@ 7.40 @ 7.90@ 8.10 7.25@ 7.50 8.00@ 8.40 8.00@ 8.25 8.75@ 9.25 nt Rie 8.55@ 8.90 (ae aces 
re 6.55@ 6.85 Se ee 6.60@ 7.15 6.50@ 6.75 Faas mai en eo Pees ee ee aay aXe ~ a 
s 
te wineee ER ee 7.85@ 8.10 rr foe <teverce 8.00@ 8.40 . oe 8.00@ 8.25 oe ee 9.00@ 9.50 8.75@ 9.05  10.25@10.75 
Soft wine Py 7.50 ey we Per 7.35@ 7.60 7.25@ 7.95 *7.25@ 7.50 *8.00@ 8.75 8.50@ 9.25 8.40@ 8.75 9.00@ 9.40 
: er first clear 6.90 ae oe — sae 6.80@ 7.25 swan es ee ae yy eer 8.25@ 8.75 ++@.... 8.00@ 8.50 
Rye flour, white 
= a EARS aes 6.25 6.10@ 6.20 cee? ee ee ee 8.00@ 8.50 6.50@ 6.75 8.65@ 9.00 8.25@ 8.50  F @. 
VO Wy IE SU bs cos cbeacsckvcscccac 5.90 5.10@ 5.20 oh 6 Hees 2 . ee 6.25@ 6.50 5.25@ 5.50 oesweeses 000 8.25 --@. @. 
Family patent Straight Cut-off Kansas standard patent Dakota standard pa t Montana standard patent 
pee steeeee $10.30@10.60 (49's) $7.15@7.40 (49's) $7.15@7.40 (49's) oe MPP $8.75@ 9.25 — , $8.00@8.20 
an Francisco. 10.00@10.30 9.20@9.60 @. 9.20@9.40 9.80@ 10.29... pm 9.20@9.40 


“Includes near-by straights. tNashville prices basis f.o.b. Ohio River points for soft winter wheat flour. 


un 
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WHEAT SUPPLIES AMPLE, BUT 
PROSPECT OF SMALL CARRY-OVER 





Department of Agriculture Estimates Prospective Remainder From Present 
Stocks at About 51,000,000 Bus— This Presupposes a Material Reduction 
in Weekly Exports—Heavy Movement From Southern Hemisphere 


Stocks of wheat sufficient to meet all 
domestic requirements, but with pros- 
pects of a small carry-over on June 30, 
are reported by the United States De- 
partment of Agriculture in an analysis 
of the situation. 

“Despite a reduction of approximately 
50,000,000-bus wheat in the United States 
on March 1 this year, compared with 
March 1 last year, there is enough to 
meet domestic requirements for feed, 
seed and flour, allow for exports equal to 
those from March 1 to June 30 last year, 
and leave a carry-over of about 51,000,000 
bus on June 30,” the report says. 

“Stocks of wheat on farms and in com- 
mercial channels, including country mills 
and elevators, on March 1 totaled approx- 
imately 259,500,000 bus. Allowing 25,- 
500,000 for spring seeding, 150,000,000 for 
domestic flour requirements and 5,000,000 
for feed and loss, there would remain for 
export and carry-over about 79,000,000 
bus. Net exports of wheat, including 
flour, from March 1 to June 30, 1924, 
were about 28,000,000 bus, so that if an 
equal amount is exported during the re- 
mainder of the present crop year there 
will remain a carry-over of approximate- 
ly 51,000,000 bus. 

“This will mean a material reduction 
in the weekly exports, which since Jan. 1 
have averaged about 2,750,000 bus wheat, 
including flour. If the present volume of 
exports should be maintained, the carry- 
over would be reduced to around 30,000,- 
000 bus on June 30. However, this would 
be an unusually low carry-over for the 
United States, and if recent lower prices 
are maintained it seems improbable that 
stocks will be reduced to this small 
amount. Economies practiced by im- 
porting countries on account of their 
short crops, including closer milling and 
the use of wheat substitutes, are tending 
to reduce import requirements. Trade 
reports indicate that European supplies 
are small, but oriental demand is less ac- 
tive than last year. Attractive prices 
are inducing closer marketing of the 
wheat available in the surplus producing 
countries, and world shipments continue 
very large. 

“While the supply of wheat in Argen- 
tina and Australia on Jan. 1 was approxi- 
mately 13,000,000 bus less than on Jan. 1, 
1924, the higher prices have caused freer 
marketing, and exports during the first 
eight weeks of 1925 totaled 75,924,000 
bus, compared with 50,013,000 for the 
same period last year. While total ex- 
ports from the present crops may be 
smaller than last year, it seems probable 
that a materially heavier movement can 
be maintained from these countries until 
new crop wheat is available in the north- 
ern hemisphere. 

“The Canadian crop was about 200,- 
000,000 bus smaller than in 1923, but 
that country still has considerable wheat 
to export. Commercial stocks on March 
1, including bonded wheat in the United 
States, were about 82,000,000 bus. Week- 
ly receipts at country elevators of over 
2,000,000 bus indicate the existence of 
considerable wheat on farms. Assuming 
that farm stocks, including seed, on 
March 1 were about 60,000,000 bus, there 
was a total supply of around 142,000,000 
bus. Allowing 42,000,000 bus for seed 
and 30,000,000 for domestic disappear- 
ance and carry-over, Aug. 31, there would 
be about 70,000,000 bus Canadian wheat 
available for export the remainder of the 
crop year. 

“The Indian crop can reach European 
markets in June, and some wheat will 
likely be available for export from that 
country. 

“While no statistics are available as to 
the stocks of wheat in European coun- 
tries, reports indicate that they are not 
large and that the domestic crop is being 
rapidly consumed. High prices, however, 
have drawn large quantities of wheat in- 
to commercial channels from the surplus 
producing countries. The world’s com- 
mercial available stocks, Feb. 1, were 
about 375,000,000 bus, and were the larg- 


est since the war, except last year, when 
they were about 5,000,000 bus larger. 

“World’s exports lately have averaged 
around 18,000,000 bus per week and the 
amount on ocean passage has increased 
to about 90,500,000, an unusually large 
supply. While the present heavy exports 
probably will not be maintained, suffi- 
cient wheat appears available for import 
requirements until new crop wheat is 
ready for market, but stocks of wheat 
on July 1 will not be large, and this close 
adjustment of supplies to the world’s re- 
quirements will cause new crop develop- 
ments to be the most important market 
factor during the next few months. 

“Winter wheat acreage, comprising 
about 65 per cent of that of the northern 
hemisphere outside of Russia, has been 
increased about 3 per cent over last year, 
and reports to date indicate a generally 
favorable condition, with a few excep- 
tions. Dry weather has caused some dam- 
age in the southwestern plains in the 
United States, and some fields are very 
poor in north central and western Kan- 
sas. There was also severe winter killing 
in the states of the Pacific Northwest. 
Crop conditions have been generally fa- 
vorable in Europe outside of Russia, with 
the exception of Hungary, where the 
weather has been too dry. Strong, dry 
winds in India recently have been report- 
ed, which may adversely affect the out- 
come of the crop, which is now nearing 
maturity.” 


BROKER’S COMMISSION 
FOR SELLING A MILL 


The case of Clarke vs. People’s Roller 
Mills Co. (268 S. W. 333), passed upon 
by the Kentucky court of appeals, in- 
volved plaintiff's right to commission on 
a sale of defendant company’s plant. 
The suit was unsuccessfully defended on 
the ground that plaintiff’s relationship to 
the sale was too remote to entitle him to 
compensation. 

The opinion recognizes that, except as 
otherwise provided by agreement, a bro- 
ker who brings a seller and buyer to- 
gether is ordinarily to be deemed the 
procuring cause of a sale, in such sense 
as to entitle the broker to a commission, 
although he does not conduct the nego- 
tiations leading up to the sale. It was 
further held that plaintiff was to be re- 





‘garded as the procuring cause of the sale 


where he introduced a prospective pur- 
chaser to defendant and that person in 
turn introduced an associate who induced 
another person to join with him in buy- 
ing the property on the prospective pur- 
chaser withdrawing. 

A. L. H. Srreer. 





NEW GLOBE FEED MILL 
PLACED IN OPERATION 


Ios Anoetes, Cat.—The Globe Mills 
have just completed and placed in opera- 
tion their new plant for the manufacture 
of Globe “Al” feeds at Fifty-first and 
Alameda streets, Los Angeles. The ca- 
pacity of the new plant is approximately 
1,000 tons a day, which considerably ex- 
ceeds the output of the former manufac- 
turing facilities. Increased facilities 
were due to increased demand. 

The new plant consists of three ware- 
houses which provide ample storage fa- 
cilities for both raw materials and fin- 
ished products. The manufacturing units 
consist of a two-story alfalfa mill, a 
grain elevator four stories high, with a 
storage capacity of 50,000 bus, equipped 
for cleaning incoming grains, and a 
three-story mixing and grinding plant. 

In the grinding plant there are nine 
bins, with a capacity of 50,000 lbs each, 
connected directly to hopper scales, elim- 
inating all guesswork and permitting 
mixing according to the formula pre- 
scribed by the laboratory. ° 

Similar plants are now in operation at 
Colton, San Francisco, Sacramento and 









Ogden, Utah. The company also main- 
tains mills at all these places, besides San 
Diego, Cal., and El Paso, Texas. Will 
E. Keller, president Globe Mills, in a 
recent statement, gave the sales of the 
company for the last fiscal year as 440,- 
459 tons flour, feed and other merchan- 
dise. 


LOW WHEAT RESERVES IN 
OKLAHOMA AND NEBRASKA 


Kansas City, Mo.—Wheat remaining 
on farms in Oklahoma March 1 was offi- 
cially estimated at 3,841,000 bus, or 7 per 
cent of last year’s crop. A year ago 10 
per cent was on hand. The percentage 
shipped or to be shipped from farms is 
81, or 44,448,000 bus, the largest for any 
year in the state’s history. 

Of last year’s corn crop 31 per cent, 
or 20,336,000 bus, remained on farms 








CANADIAN FEED EXPORTS 


Exports of bran, shorts, etc., 
from Canada in the month of Feb- 
ruary, 1925, as officially reported, 
amounted to 7,180 tons, valued at 
$209,778. Of this amount, 6,780 
tons were exported to the United 
States. 

For the seven months from Aug. 
1, 1924, to Feb. 28, 1925, Canada 
exported 96,206 tons of bran, 
shorts, etc., valued at $2,538,776, 
of which 83,118 tons were exported 
to the United States. 











o 
March 1, compared with 19 per cent a 
year ago. ‘ 

In Nebraska, 9,138,000 bus wheat is 
held by farmers, which is 16 per cent of 
the crop. A year ago, 6,278,000 bus were 
in farmers’ hands. The average March 
holdings are over 11,000,000 bus. Corn 
reserves are 36 per cent of the crop, or 
73,181,000 bus, compared to 111,541,000 
a year ago. 

Harvey E, Yantis. 





WHOLESALE BAKERY WAGON 
TAX IS UNCONSTITUTIONAL 


Los Ancetes, Cat.—The R. B. Ward 
Co., Los Angeles, has won an important 
decision affecting the extension of busi- 
ness by wholesale companies into terri- 
tory where they do not maintain a plant. 
Brawley, a city in Imperial Valley, 
passed an ordinance imposing a tax of 
$5 a day on all wholesale bakery wagons 
passing through and selling in the city. 
The Ward company decided to test the 
ordinance and a wagon was driven into 
the city.. The driver was arrested, found 
guilty and fined $100 or 50 days in jail. 
An appeal was immediately taken to the 
county court, which decided that the or- 
dinance was unconstitutional on the 
ground that it was class legislation. 





FOUR SHIPS LAUNCHED FOR 
GREAT LAKES GRAIN TRADE 


Burrato, N. Y.—According to advices 
received at the local offices of the East- 
ern Steamship Co., Ltd., four new vessels 
for the Great Lakes grain trade have 
been launched at Napier’s shipyard in 
Old Kilpatrick-on-Clyde, Eng. Boland 
& Cornelius, Buffalo managers for the 
steamship company, received the an- 
nouncement from Edwin T. Douglass, of 
this city, now in England, who states that 
the latest boat launched is the John B. 
Richards, named after a Buffalo ad- 
miralty attorney, who has been identified 
with lake marine interests for several 
years. The other boats just launched are 
the Norman B. Macpherson, the Judge 
Kenefick and the John A. Halloway. 

These vessels are all for the Montreal 
trade, and will reach Buffalo in’ May. 
More launchings for the same company 
will take place the latter part of this 


month. 
M. A: McCarruy. 


Formerly large amounts of flour were 
imported by northern Ireland from the 
Pacific Coast. At present the Northwest 
and central states are the principal 
sources of supply. 
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JAPANESE MILLS 
PLAN ASSOCIATION 


Protection Against Competition of Foreign 
Flour Proposed—Increase in Wheat 
Duty Deferred 


Toxyo, Japan, March 2.—A scheme is 
now being developed among the six lea|- 
ing flour milling companies of Japan for 
the organization of a close associatiin 
with the object of promoting the int: r- 
ests of millers and to protect themsel\ s 
against outside competition. 

The scheme has advanced far enou 
to warrant choosing a name for the 
ganization—the All-Japan Flour Mill .\ .- 
sociation—ard its promoters are feeli .g 
out the leaders of the three coalition p. r- 
ties from which the present governm: it 
is made in view of obtaining governm: it 
support for the organization. 

The promoters of the plan include h 
officials of the Nisshin, Nippon, 1 
Matsumoto, Matsuda and Nippon Sei: \ai 
flour mills. They are gradually en! 
ing the support of other milling c: 
panies, and it is hoped eventually to « n- 
brace 19 large firms, each capable of 
producing more than 500 bbls flow: a 
day, in the organization. 

The scheme is at present nothing m 
than an idea, as Japanese millers arc in 
such a favorable situation that they re 
in no hurry to adopt new proposals. It 
is the hope of the promoters, however. to 
have ready the nucleus of the organ : 
tion so that when the time is ripened |) 
the setbacks which are periodical it «an 
be launched with complete and im \ec- 
diate success. 

The bill which the government | :d 
planned to present at the present sess )n 
of the Imperial Diet for a revision of 
the customs duties, and by which he 
duty on wheat would have been rai «d 
frqgm .77 yen per 100 kin (nomin« ly 
38%%4c per 132.27 lbs) to twice that r: ‘e, 
will not be presented at this sessi n, 
according to a recent decision of ‘ic 
cabinet. 

Because of the press of other matt: rs 
to be taken up by the Diet and due a 'so 
to the fact that the customs revision ‘ ii 
is not yet in its final form and needs f \r- 
ther consideration, the cabinet has, 
the present at least, decided to lay ‘ie 
bill aside until a later date. 

Thus the millers and other Japan:se 
who have opposed the raising of the d:.ty 
on wheat have been given further opp: 'r- 
tunity to strengthen the forces in (hie 
Diet which will try to defeat that prt 
of the bill. 

Japanese millers have taken advant: :e 
of the high prices of wheat and flour in 
America and Europe to export fhur 
made from wheat bought some mon!!is 
ago at a much lower figure than is «tt 
present quoted. While the larger bi'k 
of these exports go to China, some mi'!- 
ing companies have made contracts |r 
the export of large quantities to Siny.- 
pore and even to Europe. 

In the domestic market about 70 }r 
cent of the total supply of flour is ¢ 1- 
sumed by farmers, and as the price is 
now much higher than that of rice, | \e 
demand for flour has decreased in soe 
rural markets 50 per cent. 

Figures recently published by the g: v- 
ernment show a great increase in ‘1¢ 
import of wheat during the past | ve 
years. In 1920, the value of wheat i 1- 
ports was $14,000,000; in 1921, $15,5(),- 
000; in 1922, $30,000,000; in 1923, $-}.- 
500,000; and in 1924, $36,500,000. 

The amount of flour consumed in 
Japan in 1924 was about 35,000,000 b: gs 
of 50 lbs each, against 19,890,000 in 1° 8. 

H. J. Scuvck 
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SOUTH DAKOTA FARM STOCKS 

Farm reserves of all grain crops bel w 
the average percentage of the harves!:d 
crop, with the merchantable quality of 
the corn crop one of the lowest on rc- 
ord, is shown by the federal crop repo t- 
ing service for South Dakota in ‘1e 
March 1 survey. Corn on farms was e:'‘i- 
mated at 23,998,000 bus, compared w th 
55,614,000 a year ago and 40,714,000 in 
1923. Wheat reserves were 5,459,000 bs, 
or 16 per cent of the 1924 crop. The «v- 
erage reserve on March 1 was 24 per cet. 
Supplies of oats were reported at 37,25 },- 
000 bus, compared with 32,118,000 1st 
year and 31,248,000 in 1923. 
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Government Report Shows Farm Wheat Stocks March 1 as 13.1 Per Cent of 
1924 Crop—Country Mills and Elevators Hold 7.9 
Per Cent of Wheat Crop 


According to the Department of Agri- 
cullure estimates, the amount of wheat 
on farms March 1, 1925, was about 113,- 
92,000 bus, or 13.1 per cent of the 1924 
cron, compared with March 1, 1924, 
stocks (revised figures) of 137,717,000 
bus. or 17.3 per cent of the 1923 crop, the 
10-year average being 18.3 per cent. 
A} out 70.5 per cent of the crop will be 

ped out of the counties where grown, 
::pared with 63.4 per cent of the 1923 

, the 10-year average being 60.1 per 


‘oc as ees ee Lee 


e amount of wheat in country mills 
an’ elevators March 1, 1925, was about 
60. 55,000 bus, or 7.9 per cent of the 1924 
cr», compared with March 1, 1924, stocks 
(r- ised figures) of 98,283,000 bus, or 
12. per cent of the 1923 crop, the 10- 
year average March 1 stocks being 11.8 
ye cent. 
, e amount of corn on farms March I, 
19.°, was about 801,609,000 bus, or 32.9 
pe cent of the 1924 crop, compared with 
M ch 1, 1924, stocks of 1,153,847,000 
I 'r 37.8 per cent of the 1923 crop, the 
1! ir average being 38.1 per cent. 
\’ \t 17.7 per cent of the crop will be 
cs} oed out of the counties where grown, 
rr ired with 19.7 per cent of the 1923 
c1 the 10-year average being 18.7 per 
( The proportion of the 1924 crop 

, is merchantable is about 66.3 per 
c, compared with 80.8 per cent of the 
19.‘ crop, the 10-year average being 81.2 
| vent. 

e amount of oats on farms March 
1, 1925, was about 550,342,000 bus, or 35.7 
per cent of the 1924 crop, compared with 
Vi rch 1, 1924, stocks of 447,366,000 bus, 
or %4.3 per cent of the 1923 crop, the 
|) vear average being 36.7 per cent. 
\! ut 27.6 per cent of the crop will be 

ved out of the counties where grown, 

pared with 24.7 per cent of the 1923 

), the 10-year average being 27.6 per 


1e amount of barley on farms March 
125, was about 43,127,000 bus, or 23.0 
cent of the 1924 crop, compared with 
farch 1, 1924, stocks of 44,930,000 bus, 
22.7 per cent of the 1923 crop, the 10- 
r average being 24.9 per cent. About 
per cent of the crop will be shipped 
out of the counties where grown, com- 
sired with 34.5 per cent of the 1923 crop, 
the 10-year average being 38.8 per cent. 
The amount of hay (tame and wild) on 
irms March 1, 1925, was about 37,386,- 
00 tons, or 33.2 per cent of the 1924 crop, 
ompared with March 1, 1924, stocks of 
33,455,000 tons, or 31.4 per cent of the 
1923 crop, and March 1, 1923, stocks of 
6,610,000 tons, or 32.7 per cent of the 
1922 crop. About 14 per cent of the 
crop will be shipped out of the counties 
here grown, compared with 13.1 per 
cent of the 1923 crop and 13.7 per cent 
'f the 1922 crop so shipped. 





NEED OF UNIFORM DEMURRAGE 

Burrato, N. Y.—The necessity for uni- 
form interpretation by railroads of na- 
tional demurrage rules and charges was 
emphasized Thursday evening .by J. F. 
Chalfant, manager of the department of 
demurrage supervision of the American 
Railway Association, in his address to 
the Central Railway Club at the Hotel 
Statler. “Demurrage, which is the com- 
pensation claimed by shippers for the de- 
lay heyond the specified time of shipment, 
is of such a technical nature that it is al- 
most impossible to formulate a simple 
code of rules such as to insure uniform 
understanding without the same kind of 
supervision,” said Mr. Chalfant. 

“Nonuniformity is embarrassing to the 
railroads themselves. Lack of uniformity 
in applying the national car demurrage 
rules probably is responsible for more 
misunderstanding and hard feelings be- 
tween carriers and their patrons than any 
other one thing,” he concluded. 

M. A. McCarrny. 





DEATH OF JOHN T. SPEIRS 
Wiyyiecc, Max.—John T. Speirs, 
president Speirs-Parnell Baking Co., 
I.td., Winnipeg, died on March 13 at 
the age of 65 years. He had been in 
poor health for a number of years. Al- 


though for some time he had taken no 
active part in the business of the com- 
pany that bears his name, he retained the 
office of president, and took a deep in- 
terest in all current affairs. 

Mr. Speirs was born in Scotland, and 
came to Winnipeg in 1881, where he 
established one of the first bakeries in 
this city. He later entered into partner- 
ship with the late E. Parnell, a former 
mayor of Winnipeg, and erected the 
present extensive plant. For many years 
Mr. Speirs was an active member of the 
various bakers’ associations in the West. 
He was a Mason and a member of many 
other societies. He leaves a widow, one 
son, James M. Speirs, the present man- 
aging director of the company, and three 


daughters. 
G. Rock. 


SYDNEY ANDERSON NIGHT 
AT CHICAGO FLOUR CLUB 


Cuicaco, Inn.—It was “Sydney Ander- 
son” night at the Chicago Flour Club 
meeting, March 12, at the Atlantic Hotel, 
and as a consequence this was the best 
attended gathering ever held by the club. 
The attendance totaled 56. Fred Larsen, 
the club’s president, had made an appeal 
for a large turnout to give the president 
of the Millers’ National Federation a 
proper welcome. 

Mr. Anderson said that he had a keen 
appreciation of the relation that ought to 
exist between an organization of flour 
men and the association he had the honor 
to represent. Problems confronting the 
milling industry, he said, could only be 
solved by group action and by co-opera- 
tion of the elements connected with the 
manufacturing and selling of flour and 
feed. He was delighted that the flour 
trade was organized in groups that could 
make contact between executive officers 
of the flour trade and executive officers of 
the Federation representing mills. He 
felt sure that this would help to elimi- 
nate unsound practices and to arrive at 
mutual understandings. 

Problems of milling, he said, did not 
lie largely with production. The trouble 
was almost wholly in the field of sales 
and competition. Because of that, he be- 
lieved flour men should be interested in 
problems confronting the milling indus- 
try. He spoke of the wide range of prices 
quoted by mills in many sections on the 
same grade of flour or same kind of prod- 
ucts. The weekly report of prices in 
Pennsylvania, which showed a very wide 
margin on flour and feed, proved, he said, 
how ridiculous competition was in the 
flour business. This report indicated that 
when wheat ranged in price $1.80@2 bu, 
the range in flour was $9@10, bran was 
$1.55@2.25 per cwt and middlings $1.60 
@2.40. How any one was to interpret 
competition with such prices was beyond 
human capacity, he stated. 

“If a change is to be brought about,” 
said Mr. Anderson, “we must lay down 
certain rules and have the adherence of 
a majority of mills to these regulations. 
The Federation has been trying to formu- 
late a code of ethics. The first effect is to 
limit the sales of flour to 60 to 90 days 
and this limitation must be universal to 
be effective.” 

Mr. Anderson said he was present to 
ask co-operation from the flour men and 
their organization in efforts to improve 
conditions. Flour men, he declared, would 
find the executive officers of the Federa- 
tion willing and anxious to seek common 
ground with flour club officials. 

V. J. Petersen expressed the club’s 
appreciation of Mr. Anderson’s visit, who 
was given a rising vote of thanks. 

P. P. Croarkin presented a resolution, 
the purpose of which was to convey to 
Mr. Anderson and his organization the 
feeling of the Chicago Flour Club, which 
was representative of the flour trade of 
the country, with regard to the great 
work he and the Federation had done 
during the past year toward “the build- 
ing up of a closer spirit of co-operation 
among the flour millers of the entire 
country, the elimination of ill-advised 





“crop and ve 


trade practices, and the rendering of a 
wider service to the people of the United 
States.” 

Mr. Larsen introduced a number of 
guests, among them T. M. Chivington, 
secretary American Corn Millers’ Fed- 
eration; E. S. Wagner, traffic director 
Millers’ National Federation; Will P. 
Fisher, vice president Fisher Flouring 
Mills Co., Seattle, Wash; J. M. Blair, sec- 
retary Topeka (Kansas) Flour Mills Co; 
Dr. F. P. Siebel, president Siebel Insti- 
tute.of Technology; W. M. Hommerding, 
B. A. Eckhart Milling Co; Dr. L. A. 
Rumsey, American Institute of Baking; 
and last Secretary A. P. Husband, of 
the Millers’ National Federation. Mr. 
Husband asked for co-operation to elimi- 
nate bad practices in the industry. 

S. O. WERNER. 





INCREASE IS SHOWN IN 
WORLD WHEAT ACREAGE 


Revisions of the winter wheat acreage 
in India and some of the European coun- 
tries, together with a new estimate for 
Esthonia received by the United States 
Department of Agriculture, bring the 
total acreage of 16 countries reported to 
date up to 124,465,000 acres, compared 
with 120,748,000 for the same countries 
last year, an increase of 3,717,000 acres. 

The increase is attributed mostly to the 
larger acreages reported for the United 
States, India, France and Italy, which 
more than compensate for the small re- 
ductions in some of the countries of less 
importance. Countries of the northern 
hemisphere outside of Russia and China, 
for which estimates are still lacking, are 
Germany, Hungary, Jugoslavia and 
North Africa. 

The second estimate of the Indian 
wheat acreage just received by the de- 
partment is 32,057,000 acres, against 30,- 
840,000 estimated on the same date last 
year and 31,178,000 as the final estimate. 

Conditions in India have been general- 
ly favorable, but recently there have been 
reports of strong, dry winds which may 
adversely affect the outturn of the crop 
now nearing maturity. In the United 
Provinces some wind damage is report- 
ed; otherwise, crop conditions are favor- 
able. In the Punjab, rain is needed and 
crops have been injured by frost and 
wind. 





LARGE STOCKS OF WHEAT 
ON FARMS IN MINNESOTA 


Stocks of wheat on farms in Minnesota 
as of March 1 are greater than a year 
ago, according to the report of Paul H. 
Kirk, federal statistician for the Minne- 
sota Co-operative Crop Reporting Serv- 
ice. Wheat stocks are nearly double 
when compared with March I, a year ago, 
being 8,033,000 bus this year and 5,379,000 
one year ago. On a per cent basis the 
stocks on farms are only 1 per cent great- 
er than a year ago. The increase in 
bushels is due to the much greater total 
production in 1924 than in 1923. The 
per cent shipped or to be shipped out of 
county where grown is estimated to be 
about 2 per cent greater than last year. 

Corn stocks on farms, due to the poor 
low merchantable quality, 
are estimated at only 30,321,000 bus, com- 
pared with 49,501,000 a year ago. 

Oats stocks, due to the large crop, are 
much larger than a year ago, being 73,- 
530,000 bus, compared with 58,237,000 
March 1, 1923. 

Rye stocks, due to the smaller total 
production and the high prices, are about 
1,000,000 bus less than a year ago, being 
1,531,000, compared with 2,586,000 March 
1, 1924. 





Canada—Flour Output 
Total wheat flour output of the Canadian 
mills, as reported by the Dominion Bureau 
of Statistics, by crop years, in barrels (000’s 
omitted): 
1924-25 1923-24 1922-23 1921-22 
1,426 1,108 1,236 661 








August ....... 2 2 
September ... 1,737 1,410 1,544 1,246 
October ...... 2,143 2,209 2,147 1,390 
November .... 1,708 2,357 2,219 1,696 
December .... 1,440 1,822 1,939 1,807 
1,850 1,680 1,200 
1,811 1,482 1,330 
1,719 1,721 1,271 
1,450 1,408 1,017 
1,881 1,378 1,220 
1,413 1,265 1,042 
1,354 1,195 1,000 
Totals ...... 10,152 20,384 19,214 14,880 
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CONGRESS LACKS POWER 
TO FORCE INSPECTION 
OF CORPORATION BOOKS 


Wasuinoton, D. C., March 16.— 
(Special Telegram)—Congress has 
not the power to compel corporations 
to submit their books to inspection, 
even though the data is sought to 
enable Congress to determine the ne- 
cessity for remedial laws. This rul- 
ing was made by the ‘Supreme Court 
March 16 in a case brought by the 
government to compel three Mary- 
land grain companies, Hammond, 
Snyder & Co., the Baltimore Grain 
Co. and the H. C. Jones Co., to open 
their books to an investigator for 
the Federal Trade Commission. The 
trade commission undertook the in- 
vestigation under authority of a 
Senate resolution which directed that 
a study be made to determine the 
causes which forced a decline in the 


grain market. 
Cuartes C. Harr. 





STANDARD MILLING CO.’S 
$2,500,000 BOND ISSUE 


The sale of a new issue of $2,500,000 
first and refunding mortgage and lien 
20-year 5% per cent gold bonds of the 
Standard Milling Co., due 1945, has been 
announced by Goldman, Sachs & Co. and 
Lehman Bros., New York City. The 
bonds were priced at 95%, to yield more 
than 5.85 per cent. Proceeds will be 
used to retire indebtedness incurred for 
a new warehouse and for the purchase 
of stock of the H-O Cereal Co., Inc., and 
also to increase working capital. 

The daily capacity of the Standard 
mills is approximately 40,000 bbls. 

The annual average for the five years 
ended Aug. 31, 1924, of the consolidated 
earnings of the company, available for 
interest charges on the company’s fund- 
ed debt, is stated to be $1,737,399, equiv- 
alent to more than four times the interest 
requirements on the company’s entire 
funded debt to be outstanding after this 
financing. For the year ended Aug. 31, 
1924, such earnings were $1,456,942. 
Since Aug. 31, 1924, both the sales and 
the earnings of the company have been 
greater than in the corresponding period 
of the previous year, and the company 
looks forward to continued good business 
in the coming year. 

The fixed assets of the consolidated 
company as of Jan. 1, 1925, after ade- 
quate depreciation, have been fixed at 
$15,000,000. This figure does not give 
any consideration to the company’s hy- 
draulic rights. 





* GRAIN STOCKS IN NORTH DAKOTA 


The reserve stocks of grains on farms 
in North Dakota are reported to be 
greatly in excess of those of one year ago, 
especially in the case of wheat and oats. 
The amount of wheat on farms March 1 
was about 21,539,000 bus, or 16 per cent 
of the 1924 crop, as against 12,854,000 
bus, or 18 per cent, one year ago, and 
29,122,000 bus, or 23 per cent, in 1923. 
The reserve of oats is 40,147,000 bus, or 
43 per cent of the 1924 crop, compared 
with 19,773,000 bus, or 36 per cent, one 
year ago, and 36,250,000 bus, or 46 per 
cent, in 1923. The amount of barley is 
about 9,126,000 bus, or 26 per cent of the 
1924 crop, against 5,469,000 bus, or 25 per 
cent, one year ago, and 8,739,000 bus, or 
34 per cent, in 1923. The reserve of corn 
is 3,865,000 bus, or 17 per cent of the 
1924 crop, against 6,488,000 bus, or 23 per 
cent, of the 1923 crop remaining in re- 
serve on March 1, 1924, and 5,792,000 
bus, or 27 per cent, the year previous. 
The amount of rye on farms March 1 
was about 1,247,000 bus, or 9 per cent 
of the 1924 crop, compared with 1,005,- 
000 bus, or 11 per cent of the 1923 crop, 
remaining in reserve on farms March 1, 
1924. 





American hep producers have become 
almost entirely dependent upon foreign 
markets as an outlet. 
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PROBLEMS OF FLOUR MILLING 


By SypNEY ANDERSON 
President Millers’ National Federation 


Editor's Note. 


Mr. Anderson has undertaken a series of bulletins to mem- 


bers of the Federation, of which this is the first. The bulletins are intended to be 
educational in character, and are designed to inspire consideration and discus- 
sion in the hope that helpful suggestions will result which can be adopted as poli- 
cies of the industry. “These bulletins,” explains Mr. Anderson, “are not designed 
to be profound discussions of economic problems. They are not the last word on 
the questions discussed, nor is it expected that they will be accepted as gospel’ by 


everybody in the industry. 


It is hoped that the subjects of these bulletins will 


be discussed at regional and group meetings of millers, and that the exchange of 


opinion will tend to crystallize policies. 


Regional directors are respectfully re- 


quested to promote this discussion and to advise the officers of the Federation 
with respecto any conclusions which may be reached or suggestions which may 


result. 


It is expected, also, that the subjects discussed in these bulletins will be 


considered at the Federation convention in April.” 


ference between success and failure 

of both men and enterprise is 2 per 
cent. Whatever the percentage, it is 
quite clear that the difference between 
profit or lack of it in the milling business 
is represented by not more than 2 per 
cent. On the basis of the probable out- 
put this year, the output will have a value 
of around $1,000,000,000. Two per cent 
of this amount is $20,000,000, which would 
represent a very satisfactory addition to 
the profits of the industry. 

To secure this 2 per cent it is only 
necessary to secure 2 per cent more ef- 
ficiency, 2 per cent more energy, 2 per 
cent more understanding, 2 per cent more 
restraint, etc. This does not seem to be 
an impossible or even a difficult task, if 
the best thought and action of the indus- 
try can be crystallized to bring it about. 

It is a well-established fact, known to 
every one in the milling industry, that 
the milling capacity will produce an 
amount of flour considerably in excess of 
domestic requirements and any reason- 
able export which can be anticipated. 
Various estimates have been made of this 
excess capacity, but it is probable that 
at present capacity potential in competi- 
tion it is about 60 per cent in excess of 
present production. This excess capacity 
and the pressure to keep it employed re- 
sults in a continuous tendency toward 
overproduction and excessive competi- 
tion, tending to depress the price level be- 
low the point of profit. However, there 
is a much closer and more normal rela- 
tionship between production and con- 
sumption of flour than this excess capac- 
ity would seem to indicate. 

An interesting table, reproduced be- 
low, shows that, disregarding the years 
of the war and immediately thereafter, 
when exports were increased and domes- 
tic consumption curtailed by war condi- 
tions, the production of flour has been a 
fairly constant factor. Domestic con- 
sumption has been even more constant 
than production. The table shows also 
that domestic consumption fluctuates 
less than exports, and per capita con- 
sumption less than either. In other 
words, under normal conditions our con- 
sumption of flour has stayed at about a 
barrel per capita within certain narrow 
limits of fluctuation. 

A glance at the average prices which 
accompany this table also shows that, 
while consumption has tended to be lower 
in periods of high prices and higher in 
periods of low prices, in the main the 
consumption has remained upon a very 
stable and uniform basis. 

The comparative uniformity of produc- 
tion and consumption, one year with an- 
other, indicates that overproduction of 
flour has been a much less important fac- 
tor than one might expect from the ex- 
cess capacity which exists. This is prob- 
ably due to the fact that, in the main, the 
business is conducted upon a sound basis 
and that operations of mills are to a de- 
gree based upon orders anticipating the 
immediate or future requirements of the 
buyers, and except for periods of depres- 
sion following a high level of prices there 
is usually not much accumulation of 
stocks, nor are stocks carried over long 
periods or from one crop year to the next. 

The ill effect of excess capacity, how- 
ever, is not confined to the actual surplus 
which it produces, but is evidenced rather 
by the constant pressure which it exerts 
to force flour on the market even when 
its presence in the market has a depress- 
ing tendency upon the price level and the 
surplus itself cannot be sold at a price re- 
flecting a profit. 


A WISE man has said that the dif- 


The effect of excess capacity is evi- 
denced in the trade more by excessive 
competition and sales of flour below mar- 
ket levels than by visible surplus. The 
maintenance of prices reflecting a reason- 
able profit to the industry as a whole, 
therefore, is for the most part a matter 
of the adoption of sound sales policies 
by all of the mills. Actual evidence of 
surplus is indicated by accumulation of 
stocks in warehouses in the large pri- 
mary markets or in the hands of bakers, 
dealers and brokers, and by sales on con- 
signment. In a rising market such as we 
have keen experiencing, resales of flour 
from these accumulations at prices be- 
low the market are an extremely demor- 
alizing factor. Extreme caution is, there- 
fore, necessary if unfortunate and even 
disastrous results are to be avoided as a 
consequence of a period of rising prices, 
which is usually followed by an inevitable 
slump. 

The relation between production, con- 
sumption and price is a complex one, and 
it is impossible to tell from any figures 
available what the effect upon prices and 
profit would have been in any of the 
years shown by the table if the production 
of flour had been greater or less than it 
was in any one year, but there are certain 
general and more or less theoretical ob- 
servations which can be made and which 
indicate, to some extent at least, policies 
which might be followed to bring about 
sounder price conditions. 

If it be assumed that the total produc- 
tion in one year is 113,000,000 bbls and 
that of this 3,000,000 bbls is in excess of 
the amount which the market will absorb 
at a profitable price; and if it is assumed, 
also, that the average profit per barrel of 
flour is 18c, the profit on the surplus 
would aggregate $540,000. But if this 
surplus of 3,000,000 bbls reduces the gen- 
eral price level only 1c per bbl, the loss 
in price or profits upon the remaining 
110,000,000 bbls would be $1,100,000. 

If, however, the law of Gregory King 
is applied, a very different answer is ob- 
tained. This law is to the effect that in a 
commodity a deficit of one tenth raises 
the price above the common rate three 
tenths; a deficit of two tenths raises the 
price eight tenths; a deficit of three 
tenths raises the price sixteen tenths, etc. 
This law applies similarly to the effect 
of a surplus in lowering the price below 
the common rate; 3,000,000 bbls out of a 
production of 113,000,000 bbls is slightly 
less than 3 per cent, and under this theory 
would reduce the price of the aggregate 
production 6 per cent. This is equivalent 
to 30c bbl on $5 flour and 60c bbl on $10 


flour. 
All of this, of course, is highly theo- 
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retical, and takes no account of any of 
the many other factors which influence 
prices upward or downward. However, 
the theory, when considered in connection 
with the close relationship known to 
exist between production and market for 
flour, leads to some pertinent conclusions. 

First, in view of the existing excess 
capacity it is apparent that if all mills 
try to sell all the flour they can make or 
to produce even slightly more than the 
market will take at a profitable price, 
the loss of profits due to the lowering of 
the general price level will be greatly in 
excess of the profits upon the surplus 
produced. 

Second, that the balance which has nor- 
mally existed between production and 
consumption is so close that improvement 
is possible if only a slight change in pol- 
icy can be effected on the part of all 
mills, and if-the mills will adopt and ap- 
ply a few relatively simple rules and a 
policy of restraint and firmness in main- 
taining prices. 

It is suggested, therefore, that mills 
give consideration to the following: 

1. That they refrain from adopting 
selling devices and practices which tend 
to overload the market. 

2. That mills refrain from making 
sales on consignment. 

8. That salesmen should not be en- 
couraged to oversell buyers. 

4, That sales should be limited to rea- 
sonable delivery period and should not 
exceed buyer’s reasonable requirements 
for the period. 

5. That sales should not be made to 
other than legitimate dealers or to deal- 
ers of doubtful financial responsibility. 

6. That mill operations should be 
based on actual experience and actual 
orders on hand on which shipping direc- 
tions can be anticipated.’ As a rule, the 
peak of orders is reached just before the 
slump in prices begins, with the resulting 
cancellation of orders and failure to give 
shipping directions when the decline is 
under way. Consequently, in periods of 
rising prices great care must be exer- 
cised by mills in order to avoid surplus 
production made in response to orders 
which are more or less fictitious in char- 
acter and which are likely to be canceled 
when prices go down, and result in the 
necessity of the mill dumping the surplus 
production on the market in the face of 
declining prices and thus accelerating the 
price decline. 

7. No sales should be made which do 
not reflect cost plus a profit based on 
cost of replacement of the wheat and a 
cost of operation reflecting the normal 
capacity actually operated under pre- 
vious experience. 

These general considerations, coupled 
with the conditions which surround the 
market at the present time, suggest the 
need of extreme caution both in making 
sales and in predicating production on 
accumulated advance orders. 

Summed up, the situation is just this: 
One year with another, there is just about 
so much business to be done. Whether 
this is done at a profit or not depends 
upon conditions which the mills them- 
selves create. If the sales policies of the 
mills are based upon sound principles, if 
reasonable restraint is used in producing 
for anticipated requirements and some 
firmness in asking and maintaining prices 
is exhibited, a profit will result; but if 
the general conditions which surround the 
industry are ignored and a general scram- 
ble for business results in even a slight 
overproduction, it results not only in the 


Wheat Flour 


Production and consumption in the United States, and average wholesale price per 
barrel on Chicago winter and spring patents (Department of Commerce Yearbook, 1923)*: 


Per Average 

-————1,000 barrels——-—_-—__, Index numbers Exports, capita wholesale 
Approxi- -——1914=—100——, per con- price per bbl 

Calen- Domes- mate Pro- Con- cent sump- Chicago 

dar Produc- tic Im- consump- duc- Ex- sump- of pro- tion, -——patents—, 
years tion exports ports tiont tion ports tion duction bbls Wintert Spret 
1914.. 116,423 12,769 79 103,733 100 100 100 11.0 1.04 $4.56 5.19 
1915.. 114,633 15,662 244 99,215 98 123 96 13.7 .98 6.01 6.67 
1916.. 119,947 14,379 186 105,754 103 113 102 12.0 1.04 6.50 7.82 
1917.. 117,785 13,926 642 104,501 101 109 101 11.8 1.01 11.15 11.84 
1918.. 112,206 21,707 167 90,666 96 170 87 19.4 .86 10.47 10.70 
1919.. 133,088 26,450 17 99,337 114 207 96 19.9 .93 11.35 11.70 
1920 109,754 19,854 801 100,524 94 155 97 18.1 -93 12.10 12.90 
1921.. 121,014 16,801 966 102,703 104 132 99 13.9 -94 7.84 8.54 
1922.. 125,310 15,025 694 111,055 108 118 107 12.0 1.00 6.67 7.34 
1923.. 125,758 16,310 268 110,316 108 128 106 13.0 -98 5.80 6.32 


*Sources: United States Grain Corporation, Russell's Commercial Review, Bureau of 


‘Foreign and Domestic Commerce. 


The production figures do not agree with those of the 


Bureau of the Census for the reason that they are largely estimated figures and attempt to 
cover all mills, while the census figures do not include custom mills and mills having an 
annual capacity of less than 5,000 bbls. tTakes no account of shipments to Alaska, Hawaii 
and Porto Rico, nor of re-exports of imported flour, both of which are factors of minor 
importance and would not appreciably change the movement from year to year; subsequent 
to 1918, adjustments are made for carry-over at the beginning and end of each year. 
tSource: United States Department of Agriculture Yearbook, 1923. 
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sale of the excess production at a very 
low price, but also in the demoralization 
of prices obtained for the flour naturally 
consumed, and a loss of profits on the en- 
tire business is the inevitable consequence. 





KANSAS LOWERS TONNAGE 
TAXATION ON MILLFEED 


Kansas Crry, Mo., March 17.—(Special 
Telegram )—A bill passed by the Kansas 
legislature and signed by the governor to- 
day reduces the tonnage tax on millfeed 
from 10c to 8c, effective June 1. Under 
the new law the state will furnish tags, 
which will mean an additional saving ot 
about 2c ton to millers. 


Harvey E. Yantis. 





WORLD CROP PROSPECTS 


There has been little recent change i: 
the winter grain situation. Dry weather 
in Austria and in parts of Italy is caus 
ing some anxiety. The latest unofficia! 
report states that crop conditions for th 
whole of Russia are generally average 
although it is pointed out that futur: 
prospects will depend upon the spriny 
thaw and the amount of moisture whic!) 
may result. Unfavorable features of th: 
situation during the past winter hav 
been the variable weather and the forma 
tion of ice sheets over considerable area: 
It is not yet possible to determine the ex 





CANADIAN WHEAT IMPORTS 


The United States Department 
of Commerce reports imports of 
Canadian wheat at the principal 
northern border ports as follows: 

Imports for consumption, duty 
paid, bushels: i 


-—Week ending—, July 1,1924,to | 


Match 7 Feb, 28 March 7, 1925 
ede” 5. Rees 250,000 
Imports into bonded mills for 

ae ng into flour for export, 
ushels: 


c—Week ending—, July 1, 1924, to 
March 7 Feb. 28 March 7, 1925 
15,000 352,000 4,440,000 











tent of the damage, although it is gener 
ally conceded that some reseeding will 
be necessary. The condition of the crop 
in consuming regions is slightly above av- 
erage, while in the producing regions it is 
slightly below. In the Ukraine the condi- 
tion is slightly above average. 

The only change reported in winter 
grain acreages is a revision upward of 


~ 184,000 acres from the area previously re- 


ported for Roumanian wheat. The ag- 
gregate acreage of 15 countries reported 
to date is 123,928,000 acres, against 119, 
753,000 last year. This includes most of 
the important winter wheat areas except 
North Africa. 





OCEAN RATES 
Ocean rates on flour from Atlantic ports 
all subject to confirmation, as quoted Tues- 
day, March 17, 1925, in cents per 100 lbs: 


Phila- Hamp- 





c 





New Bos-Balti- del- ton 

To— York ton more phia Roads 
Aberdeen .... 24.00 34.00 34.00 34.00 34.0 
Amsterdam .. 20.00 20.00 20.00 20.00 20.0' 
Antwerp ..... 20.00 20.00 20.00 20.00 20.06 
Belfast .ccese 23.00 .... 23.00 23.00 23.00 
BOTHOR .scces Se \she. 8200.8 ae 
Bordeaux .... 27.50 .... 27.50 27.50 ichg 0 
Bremen 20.00 20.00 20.00 20.06 
Bristol ...... cons cece Bueee Beles 
Cardiff ...... .00 voce Saw cane 
Copenhagen... ® 26.00 26.00 26.00 
COP ccccecses 23.00 23.00 eee 
Danzig ‘ soos cess Gee 
Dublin «++ 23.00 23.00 
Dundee ...... ceee OE ia0es 
Genoa, Naples ° 27.00 27.00 
Gibraltar .... S600 2ase seeec cee 
Glasgow . 22.00 22.00 22.00 
Gothenburg .. 27.00 .... 27.00 27.00 aes 
Hamburg .... 20.00 20.00 20.00 20.00 20.00 
WEEVEO sc ccces 27.560 .... 27.50 27.50 wites 
Helsingfors... 30.00 30.00 30.00 30.00 30.00 
FEO .ncccccce 23.00 .... 23.00 23.00 ever 
Leith ........ 23.00 .... 23.00 23.00 aes 
Liverpool .... 20.00 20.00 20.00 20.00 20.00 
London ...... 20.00 20.00 20.00 20.00 20.00 
Londonderry... 23.00 .... 23.00 .... aaie's 
Malmé ...... 29.00 .... 29.00 29.00 ees 
Manchester .. 20.00 20.00 20.00 20.00 20.00 
Marseilles ... 36.00 .... sooo cece To 
Newcastle ... 28.00. .... soo oes. ae © 
Oslo .cccccces 27.00 27.00 27.00 27.00 27.06 
Pireus ...... 32.50 


Rotterdam ... 20.00 20.00 20.00 20.00 20.00 
Southampton... 25.00 


Stavanger ... 27.00 27.00 27-00 27.00 27.00 
Stettim ....06% ee sees 544% Sens weoo 
Stockholm ... 29.00 .... 29.00 29.00 .... 
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MINNEAPOLIS 

Spring wheat mills report more or less 
activity on the break in the wheat mar- 
ket. Most mills made fair sales over the 
week end. Bookings probably ran 50 to 
65 per cent of capacity, a marked im- 
provement over the last few weeks. 
Those whose stocks were getting low 
placed orders on each succeeding break, 
while buyers who earlier had anticipated 
their needs held off. Bookings were large- 
ly for prompt shipment. 

Prices have dropped $2@2.40 bbl in 


the last two weeks. Based on their ex- 
perience in getting shipping directions on 
oli bookings, millers are wondering what 


the r fortune will be on their bookings 
in the past week. 

.ll traders, millers and flour distribu- 
toi. alike, have been paralyzed by the 
severe breaks in wheat in the last two 
de\s. They have never before passed 
through a like situation, and hardly 
know where they are at. Some mills have 
withdrawn quotations entirely. What 
they want are shipping directions against 
oli bookings. They would rather clean 
up old contracts than enter new ones at 
present. 

Clears are relatively strong, for the 
reason that mills are oversold. Some 
mills are holding their prices on first clear 
at more than they are asking for second 
patent. Naturally, new bookings are 
light. A few sales of second clear were 
again reported during the week for ex- 
port. 

Nominal quotations by Minneapolis 
and outside mills for flour in carload or 
round lots, 60-day shipment, f.o.b., Min- 
neapolis, per 196 lbs: 

March 17 Year ago 
ort patent, 98-lb 
ORE oa bcc ehedescas $8.45@8.85 $6.45@7.00 


Standard patent ..... 8.20@8.45 6.20@6.60 
Second patent ....... 7.70@8.20 5.95@6.25 
*Fancy clear, jute.... 7.65@7.90 ....@.... 

First clear, jute ..... 7.60@7.85 4.30@4.70 


econd clear, jute.... 5.50@6.00 3.20@3.40 


*140-Ib jutes., 

RYE FLOUR 

The severe break in rye has driven 
flour buyers out of the market. Rye has 
dropped approximately 45c bu in the last 
10 Gays. This is a situation that millers 
did not experience even in war times. 
Buyers are simply awaiting develop- 
ments. Directions against old bookings 
have fallen off, and rye millers, at pres- 
ent, say conditions are exceedingly dull. 

Pure white is quoted at $6.10@6.20 bbl, 
and pure dark at $5.10@5.20, in 98-lb cot- 
tons, f.o.b., Minneapolis, a drop of about 
$1@1.40 bbl for the week. 

Four northwestern rye mills last week 
made 9,862 bbls flour, compared with 
12,543 a week ago. 

DURUM 

Some macaroni manufacturers took ad- 

vantage of the break in wheat in the last 
few days to cover their near-by needs. A 
few of the larger buyers bought a little 
on each break. The rank and file, how- 
ever, have held aloof. They have been 
afraid of the market. With wheat break- 
ing each day, naturally there has been no 
incentive to buy for forward delivery. 
Millers feel that if the wheat market 
steadies and begins to advance, buying 
will be general and in fair volume. 
_ No. 2 semolina is quoted at 412,@4%c 
lb, blk, f.0.b., Minneapolis, and No. 3 
semolina and durum fancy patent at 4%4 
@4%ec. Durum clears have declined in 
sympathy with grains, and are quoted at 
%6.50@6.60 bbl, in jutes, f.o.b., Minne- 
apolis, with little to be had for March 
shipment. 

The range of No. 1 amber wheat at 
Minneapolis for the week ending March 
14, was $1.5814@1.964%4, and of No. 1 
durum $1.514@1.80%. No. 1 amber 
closed March 17 at $1.46@1.64, and No. 1 
durum at $1.39@1.48. 

In the week ending March 14, eight 


Minneapolis and interior mills made 48,- 
159 bbls durum products, compared with 
54,842 the previous week. 


MINNEAPOLIS MILLS IN OPERATION 


Of the 28 Minneapolis mills the follow- 
ing 144% were in operation March 17: 

Atkinson Milling Co.’s mill. 

Minneapolis Milling Co.’s mill. 

Northwestern Consolidated Milling Co.’s A 
and F mills. 

Pillsbury Flour Mills Co., A. A South, 
Phoenix, Lincoln, Anchor and Palisade mills. 

Washburn Crosby Co.,°C (one half), D, E, 
G and North Star mills. 


MINNEAPOLIS FLOUR OUTPUT 


Output of Minneapolis mills, with com- 
parisons, as reported to The Northwest- 
ern Miller: 


Weekly Flour Pct. 
capacity output of ac- 
bbls bbls tivity 

March 8-14 ..... 548,700 181,237 v 3 
Previous week ... 548,700 202,005 37 
Tene GOS oicecess 579,600 230,672 ~ 40 
Two years ago... 561,100 346,795 61 
Three years ago.. 546,000 252,345 46 
Four years ago... 546,000 276,965 61 
Five years ago... 546,000 223,805 41 


OUTSIDE MILLS 


Flour output by interior mills in Min- 
nesota, including St. Paul, North Dakota, 
South Dakota, and two from Iowa, as re- 
ported to The Northwestern Miller, with 
comparisons: 


Weekly Flour Pet. 

capacity output of ac- 

bbls bbls tivity 

March 7-14 ...... 359,790 172,593 48 
Previous week ... 399,390 184,924 46 
VOar BO ...ccces 426,690 233,530 55 
Two years ago... 426,690 222,182 52 
Three years ago.. 421,890 199,180 47 
Four years ago... 414,690 176,120 42 
Five years ago... 424,260 146,520 34 


Flour output and foreign shipments of 
northwestern mills, outside of Minneapo- 
lis and Duluth, in barrels: 


Week Ca- 

end- No. pac- -—Output—, --Exports— 
ing mills ity 1924 1923 1924 1923 
Feb. 7. 62 70,815 249,382 221,002 7,885 1,172 
Feb. 14. 62 70,815 268,027 240,665 3,273 1,326 
Feb. 21. 62 70,815 222,755 232,610 13,156 612 
Feb, 28. 62 72,315 198,772 231,612 3,389 1,122 
Mch. 7. 59 66,565 184,924 224,663 3,549 ee 
Mch, 14. 54 59,965 172,593 191,022 4,284 + ... 


THROUGH EXPORT FLOUR RATES 


Based on the current all-rail rates to 
the Atlantic seaboard, through rates on 
flour from Minneapolis, in cents, per 100 
lbs, prompt shipment, via New York, are 
as follows: Amsterdam, 60.50; Aberdeen, 
60.50; Bristol, 59.50; Baltic basis, 66.50; 
Cardiff, 59.50; Oslo, 63.50; Copenhagen, 
62.50; Dundee, 60.50; Glasgow, 58.50; 
Hull, 59.50; Leith, 59.50; Liverpool, 58.50; 
London, 58.50; Manchester, 58.50; Mar- 
seilles, 61.50; Rotterdam, 60.50. Via 
Philadelphia the rate is Ic less, and via 
Baltimore, Norfolk and Newport News 
2c less. 


WHEAT 


Receipts have fallen off sharply ‘in the 
last week but, while daily offerings have 
been light, they have been more than suf- 
ficient for milling needs. At the same 
time premiums have held comparatively 
firm on the high protein varieties, though 
they are fully 1c lower than a week ago. 
Outside inquiry is fair. Some wheat sold 
was said to be going for export via the 
Gulf. No. 1 hard spring is quoted at 
1@4l1c bu over May, No. 1 dark northern 
May price to 40c over, and No. 1 northern 
lc under to 35c over May. 

The range of No. 1 dark cash wheat at 
Minneapolis for the week ending March 
14 was $1.605%@2.07%, and of No. 1 
northern $1.5914@1.80%. No. 1 dark 
closed March 17 at $1.4444@1.71%, and 
No. 1 northern $1.4312@1.45'. 

Based on the close, March 17, the mini- 
mum prices paid to farmers at country 
points in northern Minnesota for wheat 
were: for No. 1 dark $1.30 bu, No. 1 
northern $1.27; in southern Minnesota, 
No. 1 dark $1.28, No. 1 northern $1.25; 
in central North Dakota, No. 1 dark 
$1.80, No. 1 northern $1.27; in central 


Montana, No. 1 dark $1.26, No. 1 north- 
ern $1.15. 

Wheat in Minneapolis public elevators, 
as reported by the Chamber of Com- 
merce on March 14, with comparisons, in 
bushels (000’s omitted) : 





1925 1924 1923 1922 

No, 1 dark ..... 3,896 4,224 3,830 1,250 
No. 1 northern. .3,365 1,154 1,248 70 
No. 2 northern. .1,016 1,574 1,415 280 
OCHOTS .cccccess 5,140 8,022 9,091 5,445 
Totals .ccscs 13,417 14,974 15,584 7,046 


Receipts of wheat in Minneapolis and 
Duluth from Sept. 1, 1924, to March 14, 
1925, compared with the corresponding 
period of previous years, in bushels 
(000’s omitted) : 

1924-25 1923-24 1922-23 1921-22 





Minneapolis .. 77,415 72,757 95,153 71,751 
Duluth ....... 90,613 25,909 46,862 36,119 
Totals ......168,028 98,666 142,015 107,870 


COARSE GRAINS 
The range of coarse grain at Minneap- 
olis for the week ending March 14, and 
the closing prices on March 16, were, re- 
spectively: No. 3 yellow corn, $1.044%@ 
1.1814, $1.08%4@1.0614; No. 3 white oats, 
W@46c, Wie; No. 2 rye, $1.16@ 
1.42%, $1.138%,@1.16%; barley, 69@92c, 
68@85c. 
Stocks of coarse grain in public ele- 
vators in Minneapolis, in bushels (000’s 


omitted) : 
Mch. 15 Mch. 17 Mch. 18 


Mch. 14 Mch. 7 1924 1923 1922 
Corn ...1,246 1,051 1,529 457 2,158 
Oats ..22,012 22,155 5,028 10,117 22,273 
Barley.. 2,120 2,110 514 948 774 
Rye ....1,162 1,154 7,925 3,019 1,012 
Flaxseed. 348 373 246 12 78 


RECEIPTS AND SHIPMENTS 
Receipts and shipments for the week 
of March 7-14, with comparisons: 


o—Receipts—, -Shipments— 
1925 1924 1925 1924 
Wheat, bus.1,624,820 1,990,560 631,570 876,400 


Flour, bblis.. 11,152 25,508 180,135 272,926 
Millstuff, 

tons ......- 596 649 11,353 15,968 
Corn, bus... 511,010 485,040 407,270 345,600 
Oats, bus... 770,500 438,440 790,740 446,760 
Barley, bus. 427,440 286,650 337,340 222,400 
Rye, bus.... 73,080 109,600 17,160 80,300 
Flaxseed, bus 191,880 59,000 30,500 39,730 


CEREAL PRICES 

Quotations of cereals and feeds in car 
lots, net to jobbers, f.o.b., Minneapolis: 

Rye feed, 2,000 lbs, 100-lb sacks. $23.00 @ 23.50 


White corn meal, granulatedt.. 3.25@ 3.30 
Corn meal, yellowt ......-++.++ 3.20@ 3.25 
Rye flour, white® .7.....-..-+6.5 6.10@ 6.20 
Rye fiour, pure dark*® ........+ 5.10@ 5.20 
Whole wheat flour, bbIif ....... 7.30@ 7.40 
Graham, standard, bbit ........ 7.20@ 7.30 
Rolled Oate®® ....cccccccesvees @ 2.80 


Linseed oil meal® ............++ 39.50@ 40.00 

*In sacks. +Per 100 Ibs, tPer bbl in 
sacks. **90-lb jute sacks. 

LAKE-AND-RAIL RATES 

Eastbound lake-and-rail rates from 
Minneapolis, Duluth, Chicago and Mil- 
waukee were restored on March 19. 
Rates on flour and grain products to 
eastern points are as follows: 





DOMESTIC 
c From \ 
Chicago 
and Mil- 
To— Minneapolis Duluth waukee 
| RRR TIER 5 35 30.5 
Meow York ..ccccces 39.5 33 28.5 
BIDAR 6 ca ciccsces 38.5 32 27.5 
Philadelphia ....... 37.5 31 26.5 
Pr eee 36.5 30 25.5 
Baltimore ......... 36.5 30 25.5 
Rochester ......... 35 28.5 24 
BYTACUSS 2.0200. 000% 35 28.5 24 
Buffalo (dock) .... 28 21.5 17 
Herne (GOGR) ccc 28 21.5 17 
West Fairport 
COCK) .cccccccece 28 21.5 
Niagara frontier 
POIMtH .ccccccccee 30 23.5 19 
EXPORT FLOUR 
PORGOR:. conccveceses 32.5 26 21.5 
Wew TOG oc. cccces 32.5 26 21.5 
Philadelphia ....... 31.5 25 20.5 
Baltimore ......... 30.5 24 19.5 


*New York rates will not apply from Chi- 
cago and Milwaukee to Brooklyn eastern dis- 
trict terminal, Jay Street terminal, Queens- 
boro terminal or Harlem transfer. Class 
rates only will apply. 


It is expected that the first steamers 
of the season will leave Duluth, Chicago 
and Milwaukee about April 25. 

NOTES " 

Mill oats are quiet at 30@35c bu, bulk, 
f.o.b., Minneapolis. 

The regular bimonthly meeting of the 
Minnesota Millers’ Club was held in Min- 
neapolis on March 17. 

John S. Pillsbury, vice president Pills- 
bury Flour Mills €o0., Minneapolis, has 
returned from Florida. 

L. R. Elsroad, broker, Syracuse, N. Y., 
spent several days with the Christian 
Mills, Minneapolis, last week. 
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N. H. Shaffer, formerly of Vernon, B. 
C., plans to reopen the 15-bbl mill at 
Hoffman, Minn., operated by electricity. 

A. J. Oberg, sales manager Christian 
Mills, Minneapolis, left March 17 for New 
York, Philadelphia, and other eastern 
markets. 

Direct export shipments by Minneapo- 
lis mills were 6,285 bbls last week, 2,250 
in the previous week, 1,428 a year ago 
and 3,285 two years ago. 

James Pye, of Minneapolis, has re- 
ceived an order from the Russell-Miller 
Milling Co. for five centrifugal aspirators 
for the mill at Grand Forks, N. D. 

F. A. Dunn, who has been representing 
the Russell-Miller Milling Co. in southern 
Michigan, has been transferred to Iowa, 
with headquarters at Des Moines. 


London exchange was quoted by Min- 
neapolis banks on March 17, as follows: 
sight, $4.77%4 ; three-day, $4.7712; 60-day, 
$4.744%4. Three-day guilders were quoted 
at 39.85. 

Charles H. Sanborn, vice president and 
general sales manager Russell-Miller 
Milling Co., Minneapolis, who is at Bab- 
son Park, Fla., is slowly recovering from 
his recent illness. 


V. G. Pickett, assistant manager Ev- 
erett, Aughenbaugh & Co., millers, Wa- 
seca, Minn., who was operated on last 
week for appendicitis, expects to be back 
at his desk soon. 

The Interstate Commerce Commission 
has suspended until July 2 the proposed 
advance in freight rates on flaxseed from 
Minnesota, North and South Dakota to 
western trunk line points. 

John Losie, Minneapolis representative 
of the Minnesota-Atlantic Transit Co., 
was last week elected president of the vil- 
lage council at Island Park, Minnetonka, 
formerly known as Phelps Island. 


The Minnesota agricultural statistician 
estimates that there were 8,000,000 bus 
wheat on farms in this state on March 1, 
or nearly 3,000,000 more than a year ago. 
The trade accepts the estimate as approx- 
imately correct. 


Screenings naturally are affected by 
the weakness in grains. Dust is quoted 
at $1@8 ton, light, chaffy screenings at 
$5@7, 20@30-lb to the bushel screenings 
at $7@11, and 30-lb or better at $13@15, 
f.o.b., Minneapolis. 

W. N. Smith, of Harlowton, vice presi- 
dent Montana Flour Mills Co., was in 
Minneapolis March 17 en route home 
from Cuba and the South, where he has 
been for the last month on a combined 
business and pleasure trip. 

The Roush mill at Onawa, Iowa, which 
burned some time ago, is to be rebuilt. 
The building, of frame construction cov- 
ered with corrugated iron, is to be ready 
for installation of machinery by June 1. 
Contract for equipment has already been 
awarded. 


A letter received from William H. 
Sudduth, vice president Commander Mill 
Co., Minneapolis, who is traveling in 
Europe with Mrs. Sudduth, states that he 
is much improved in health and that they 
are enjoying themselves immensely. They 
are expected home about April 1. 

A. C. Vach, who has represented Ev- 
erett, Aughenbaugh & Co., millers, Wa- 
seca, Minn., in northern Indiana for 
many years, died March 13 of pneumonia. 
He will be greatly missed by his employ- 
ers and customers. Mr. Vach was an 
unusually capable salesman, and stood 
very high with the trade. He is survived 
by his widow and a married daughter. 

Harry H. Weston, formerly general 
agent in Minneapolis for the Erie road 
and, during the war, assistant manager 
for the United States Shipping Board 
here, died early last week. During re- 
cent years Mr. Weston was connected 
with the Associated General Contractors 
of America. His father, Horace M. Wes- 
ton, was for many years commercial 
agent for the Soo Line. 

The Russell-Miller Milling Co. is plan- 
ning extensive improvements to its plant 
at Grand Forks, N. D. The present 
frame warehouse and office building will 
be torn down, and a modern two-story 
brick warehouse, office and _ elevator 
building erected. A 200,000-lb track 
scale will also be installed. The new 
building will have a frontage of 96 ft, 
and will triple the warehouse and double 
the elevator capacity of the plant. 
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KANSAS CITY 

After advancing about 25c early last 
week, flour prices followed closely the 
unprecedented, break in wheat values, 
closing the week about 30c lower. Hardly 
any new business was done before the 
drop of 55c bbl, which occurred March 
13. This latter served to stimulate sales 
to some extent, particularly among small 
and moderate-sized buyers, many of 
whom booked requirements for 60 to 75 
days. This brought the aggregate of 
sales to a point considerably higher than 
that reached in the extreme quiet of the 
past three or four weeks. 

Two mills reported taking 10,000-bb] 
orders, the first evidences of round lot 
buying for a month, the flour going to 
eastern bakers. At the low point of the 
week, inquiries were increasing. Indica- 
tions all pointed to liberal buying of flour 
by all classes of trade if the market 
settled for a few days around the low 
levels. Some of the largest bakery buy- 
ers are known to be about ready to make 
additional bookings. 

Shipping instructions continue quiet, 
and the activity of mills is less, com- 
paratively, than the average for this sea- 
son of the year. One of the principal 
reasons for this is that few forward sales 
have been made by southwestern mills 
at any time this year, and the volume of 
flour represented in unfilled orders is ex- 
tremely light. Unless buying for imme- 
diate shipment gets under way at once, 
further reduction in the running time of 
mills may be expected, 

Practically no export business was done 
last week, prices being out of line with 
foreign ideas prior to the major decline. 
After the price break, mills were able to 
offer straight at $9.85@10, Hamburg, at 
which quotations sales could have been 
made early in the week. Well-informed 
export men are rather general in pre- 
dicting acceptances of the new offers, al- 
though cables so far have not resulted in 
much business. 

Quotations on hard winter wheat flour, 
basis cotton 98’s or jute 140’s, f.o.b., 
Kansas City, March 14: patent, $8.35@ 
9.20; 95 per cent, $7.85@8.70; straight, 
$7.55@8.25; first clear, $6.75@7.20; sec- 
ond clear, $6.10@6.60; low grade, $5.35@ 
5.80. 

KANSAS CITY OUTPUT 

Output of Kansas City mills, as re- 

ported to The Northwestern Miller: 
Weekly Flour Pet, 


capacity output of ac- 

bbls bbis tivity 

March 8-14 ...... 148,500 92,628 61 
Previous week... 148,500 93,556 63 
TOOT GRD oeccccce 150,900 96,200 63 
Two years ago... 132,900 106,149 79 
Five-year average (same week)..... 68 
Ten-year average (same week)..... 70 


SOUTHWESTERN OUTPUT 


Output of 85 mills in Nebraska, Mis- 
souri, Oklahoma and Kansas, outside of 
Kansas City, but inclusive of Omaha, St. 
Joseph, Wichita and Salina, as reported 
to The Northwestern Miller: 


Weekly Flour Pet. 

capacity output of ac- 

bbis bbls tivity 

March 8-14 ...... 554,310 282,475 50 
Previous week ... 554,310 296,195 53 
WOOF OBO .cccsces 506,440 306,668 60 
Two years ago... 518,430 271,095 62 
Five-year average (same week)..... 55 
Ten-year average (same week)..... 68 


Direct export shipments by reporting 
mills were 24,924 bbls last week, 15,344 in 
the previous week, 21,621 a year ago and 
9,747 two years ago. 

Of the mills reporting, 1 reported do- 
mestic business active, 3 fair and 67 slow. 


PERCENTAGE OF CAPACITY SOLD 


Reports of about 80 mills to The 
Northwestern Miller showed sales repre- 
sented per cent of capacity as follows: 


PE OEM. «6.00 0:43 0.0.0 0054 s0 eh ape eh ans 36 
ES, errr ee eer rer 22 
SEED oo ainlcdidss deeded ouetekueteas 21.7 


NN BE ct ck bie Use shales a obs ae.cuee 44 


8ST. JOSEPH OUTPUT 

Output of St. Joseph mills, represent- 

ing a weekly capacity of 47,400 bbls, as 
reported to The Northwestern Miller: 


Output, Pet. of 

bbis activity 

Marek 8-146 ..cccccccccsces 29,157 61 

Previous week ........ss0. 33,598 70 

VORP GHD cccscccsccisccce’ 25,895 54 

TWO Years AGO ..cesecesees 23,027 48 
CASH GRAIN 


Quotations, March 14: hard wheat, 
No. 1 $1.58@1.80, No. 2 $1.58@1.80, No. 
3 $1.57@1.79, No. 4 $1.56@1.77; soft 
wheat, No. 1 $1.64@1.75, No. 2 $1.64@ 
1.75, No. 3 $1.61@1.71, No. 4 $1.60@1.68. 

White corn, No. 2 $1.0914%4@1.10%, No. 
3 $1.06@1.08, No. 4 $1.01@1.04; yellow 
corn, No. 2 $1.10@1.10%, No. 3 $1.07@ 
1.08, No. 4 $1.03@1.06; mixed corn, No. 
2 $1.08@1.10%, No. 3 $1.05@1.08, No. 
4 $1@1.04, 

RECEIPTS AND SHIPMENTS 

Receipts and shipments for the week 
ending March 14, with comparisons: 


7-Receipts—, -Shipments— 
1926 1924 1925 1924 


Flour, bbls... 13,975 8,450 45,375 100,100 
Wheat, bus.. 781,650 837,000 679,050 575,100 
Corn, bus.... 801,250 728,750 371,250 275,000 
Oats, bus.... 78,200 168,300 183,000 147,000 
Rye, bus..... 2,200 T.900 = ccvcce 24,200 
Barley, bus.. 6,000 11,000 2,600 28,600 
Bran, tons... 1,000 560 5,340 6,800 
Hay, tons.... 9,564 7,920 4,176 3,492 


FIRE IN NEW FEED PLANT 


Spontaneous combustion in the alfalfa 
storage room of the Ralston-Purina Co.’s 
new plant here caused damage estimated 
at $10,000, March 12. The greater part 
of the damage was by water, as the blaze 
broke out near the center of a huge stack 
of baled alfalfa. 

This plant, the largest of its kind in 
the world, was opened formally the day 
before the fire, although the alfalfa stor- 
age room had been in use for eight 
months. All officers of the company and 
100 members of the local Chamber of 
Commerce made a tour of inspection, 
with the officers as guides. 

The plant was only ng orarily handi- 
capped by the fire. The buildings were 
all erected by the Jones-Hettelsater Con- 
struction Co., Kansas City. 


SLIGHT CHANCE FOR FEED BILLS 


With adjournment near in both the 
Kansas and Missouri legislatures, it ap- 
pears that millers will just about break 
even in the feed tax legislation which has 
been proposed in those states. The even 
break will probably come from the fail- 
ure of either bill to be brought from 
committee. Both Kansas and Missouri 
law makers are deadlocked on other mat- 
ters, and it seems not likely that feed 
taxes will be considered. 

Kansas proposed to make a 50 per cent 
reduction in the tax now collec from 
millers on feed sold in the state. Mis- 
souri, which now has no feed tax, planned 
to authorize one. 


MISSOURI TAX INCREASE OPPOSED 


Millers with plants in Missouri are en- 
tering actively into a fight to prevent 
corporation and income taxes from being 
raised 50 per cent. The increase is pro- 
posed by Governor Baker, but has strong 
opposition in the Missouri legislature. 
All interested millers are urged to take 
up the matter with their representatives 
in both the Missouri house and senate. 


GUESSING THE BREAKS 


A Kansas miller is amusing himself 
trying to keep S small reserve of unsold 
millfeed hedaed in the corn market. 
Corn and millfeed prices will not move 
together, and he says that, while he is as 
busy as he can be getting in and out, he 
is all the time doubtful if the owes mar- 
ket is the right*place to hedge feed. 

By way of ¢omfort he had to listen to 
a heey the other day of a country specu- 








lator who one day was long 10,000 bus 
wheat when the market opened. He was 
in and out of the market four times dur- 
ing the day, and wound up with his orig- 
inal wheat at the original price and a 
loss of $700 on the day’s adventures. 


NOTES 

F. E. Goodrich, manager Arkansas 
City (Kansas) Milling Co., visited Kan- 
sas City last week. 

W. P. Ronan, Chicago flour broker, 
visited Kansas City and other southwest- 
ern points last week. 

J. B. M. Wilcox, sales manager Ismert- 
Hincke Milling Co., and Martin E. Is- 
mert, president Sun- Ray Products Co., 
both of Kansas City, were in Chicago 
last week. 

T. P. Duncan, manager Wichita Mill 
& Elevator Co., Wichita Falls, Texas, 
is spending .several days at Rochester, 
Minn., undergoing physical inspection. 
He is not ill. 

Indications point to a record breaking 
attendance at the annual meeting of the 
Southwestern Millers’ League, to be held 
in Kansas City, April 2-3, C. V. Topping, 
secretary, says. Normal attendance is 
between 100 and 125. 

Rudolph A. Goerz, president Goerz 
Flour Mills Co., Newton, Kansas, spent 
part of last week in Kansas City. He 
was detained from making a contem- 
plated trip to St. Louis because of im- 
portant business here. 

Charles Allen, formerly director of ad- 
vertising for the Campbell Baking Co., 
and Clyde Beck, an accountant who has 
specialized in bakery audits, have joined 
the C. J. Patterson Corporation, Kansas 
City, which offers an industrial service 
to millers and bakers. 

W. B. Dalton, St. George, Kansas, has 
been appointed chief grain inspector for 
the state, succeeding J. J. Wilson, Moran. 
Mr. Dalton is a state senator and op- 
erates an elevator and general merchan- 
dise store in his city. He is also an 
extensive wheat farmer. 

Better inquiry for soft wheat is being 

ane by Kansas City dealers. Some 

es were made last week as far south 
a Tennessee. Premiums have experi- 
enced a sharp setback since the high time 
on the crop, when the basis was as much 
as 28¢c over Kansas City May. The basis 
late last week was around l4c over. 

A new chain of grocery stores has been 
incorporated here as the Co-operative 
Grocers’ Association. It consists of 57 
stores, which will be operated as the Sta- 
Rite Grocers. The announced purpose 
is to gain the advantages of large pur- 
chasing power and concentrated adver- 
tising, featuring uniform low prices. 

The following mill representatives are 
attending the annual convention of the 
Kansas-Oklahoma Bakers’ Association at 
Wichita, Kansas, from Kansas City: J 
S. Foltz, John B. Nicholson, Larabee 
Flour Mills Corporation; A. L. Collins, 
Washburn Crosby Co; Otis B. Durbin, 
Durbin Brokerage Co; Thad L. Hoffman, 
Kansas Flour Mills Co. 


One frequently hears stories of millers 
quoting low prices and being caught up 
on them through mere oversight in for- 
getting to add the freight to destination. 
Recently a mill here quoted a price $1 
too low through a mere error in addi- 
tion. When the mistake was discovered, 
it did not even advise the buyer, but filled 
the order, although it was a fair-sized 
round lot. 


A resolution providing for revision of 
the Kansas City Board of Trade rules 
pertaining to purchases of grain to ar- 
rive has been defeated. The question 
had a majority in the voting, but failed 
to carry by the necessary two thirds. The 
revision would have specified that. coun- 
try sales to arrive must be billed direct 
from the country point to the Kansas 
City market. 


F. G. Horner, Chicago, and Charles 
Quinn, Toledo, president and secretary, 
respectively, of the Grain Dealers’ Na- 
tional Association, visited Kansas City 
and other southwestern points last week. 
While here, they completed most of the 
details for the annual convention of the 
association, which will be held in Kansas 
City Oct. 12-14. Mr. Horner said that 
he expected an attendance of about 1,500. 

John W. Dueker, for the past two 
years connected with the field sales or- 
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ganization of the H. D. Lee Flour Mills 
Co., Salina, Kansas, is now acting as 
foreign sales correspondent of that com- 
pany, as well as of the Robinson Milling 
Co. and the Shellabarger Mill & Elevator 
Co., also located at Salina. Mr. Dueker 
divides his time among the three mills, 
serving each independently of the others 


Including the work now under way and 
that contemplated, it is estimated that 
the grain storage capacity of Kansas 
City will show an increase of 5,000,000 
bus in 1925, which will bring total storag: 
to about 36,000,000 bus. The Santa Fe 
road is spending $2,000,000 on trackag: 
and equipment at its elevator A, oper 
ated by the Grain Marketing Co. Tota! 
expenditures by other railroads, grai: 
and milling companies will probably ru: 
the total up to $4,500,000. 


The city department of a local mil 
requisitioned the sales office for 14 bbl: 
clear to be delivered to a Jewish bakery 
“We haven’t got it,” said the sales head 
“But I got to have it,” insisted the cit) 
department manager. “Well, you g 
right ahead,” retorted the boss; “you gx 
right ahead and show me how to do i 
with not a single sack of clear in th 
mill or warehouse, the mill down, an 
only you to tell me when we should star 
it up to grind you out 14 bbls clea 
flour.” 


The 500,000 bus concrete grain storag: 
to be erected by the Kansas Flour Mill 
Co. adjoining its North Kansas City mil 
will be built by the Wentzel Co., a new 
comer in the mill construction field. Con 
tracts stipulate that the addition is to bh: 
completed by Sept. 1, with a bonus o 
$5,000 for completion by Aug. 15, an 
$10,000 if finished by Aug. 1. The Kan 
sas Flour Mills Co. also plans to erec 
storage at Enterprise, Kansas, and Alva 
Okla., but has not yet awarded contract 
for the work. 


The Staley Milling Co., which recent); 
completed a feed manufacturing an 
corn meal plant in North Kansas Cit; 
has incorporated under the laws of Mis 
souri, with a capital stock of $100,000 
The petition for incorporation said th: 
company would “buy and sell at whole 
sale and retail grain, flour, feed and 
byproducts.” The incorporators are J 
H. Staley and J. L. Berkebile, Carthage 
Mo; E. M. Hetherington, Harry R 
Staley, Thomas W. Staley and W. M 
Ketcham, Kansas City. 


George and Julius Schepps, of Schepps 
Bakery, Dallas, Texas, spent several day- 
in Kansas City last week, prior to going 
to Wichita, Kansas, to attend the Kan 
sas-Oklahoma bakers’ convention. The) 
were accompanied by E. A. Johnson 
president E. A. Johnson Co., flour dis 


“tributor, Dallas, and H. R. Cramer, Texa; 


sales manager for the Washburn Crosby) 
Co. The Schepps brothers, who hav: 
recently made an important addition to 
their plant, reported a remarkable in 
crease in business since Jan. 1, 


WICHITA 


With the rapid declines in cash wheat 
last week, the few buyers who were stil 
in the market for flour hastily withdrew 
and dealers have been unable to secur 
any new orders. Shipping directions ar 
slow, and about 50 per cent of capacit) 
is an average run for Wichita mills. 

Export business is also very slow, but 
continues on the same basis as for th: 
past three weeks. 

Prices, basis cotton 98’s, Missouri Riv 
er, on March 13: short patent, $9.50@ 
9.70 bbl; straights, $9@9.20; 
around 

Output ‘of Wichita mills, as reported 
to The Northwestern Miller: 


Weekly Flour Pet 

capacity output of ac- 

bbis * bbis tivity 

March 8-14 ....... 65,700 33,484 51 

Previoys week ..... 65,700 37,068 5: 

TORE OBO 6. i césves 64,620 34,401 5: 

Two years ago..... 64,620 31,460 4s 
NOTES 


T.N. — oe manager A. E. Hege- 
wisch Co., New Orleans, visited Wichita 
millers last week. 


F. N. Burrall, eastern jistiaitianee 
Wichita Flour Mills Co., spent part of 
the week at the office here. 

In this correspondence last week fig- 
ures on receipts and shipments of wheat 
were given as for “last week.” This was 
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in error, the ry being intended for 
the entire month of February. 

K. P. Aitken, manager of branches of 
the Red Star Milling Co., returned last 
Friday from a visit to branches in Ar- 
kansas and Tennessee. 

E. W. Morrison, vice president in 
charge of eastern territory for the Red 
Star Milling Co., returned last Friday 
from a visit to eastern markets. 


SALINA 


Demand for flour continues exceeding- 
ly quiet, jobbers and bakers holding off 
awaiting stabilization of prices. Ship- 
ping directions are, however, coming in 
fairly well, and the week showed a slight 
gain in output. There were no sales for 
export. 

Prices as of March 12, before the 
heavv break in wheat, basis 98-lb cottons, 
Kansas City hard wheat short patent, 
$9.40@10; 95 per cent, $9.10@9.30; 
straight, $8.90@9.20. 

Output of Salina mills, with a weekly 
capacity of 46,200 bbls, with comparisons, 
as reported to The Northwestern Miller: 


Output, Pct. of 

bbls activity 

March 6-40 acskemieseseeys 28,219 61 

Pre US WEEK .ccccccccess 24,897 54 

NOTES 

L. J. Elvin, of the Shellabarger Mill 

& Elevator Co., is on a trade trip in 
Arkansas. 


J. R. Miller, of the H. D. Lee Flour 
Mills Co., spent a part of last week at 
Kansas City. 


ATCHISON 

One mill sold over its capacity last 
week, while the average sales of all Atch- 
ison mills were more than 50 per cent 
of capacity, a material improvement over 
conditions prevailing the preceding fort- 
night. The break in prices was a factor 
in the buying, many bakers and jobbers 
coming into the market for their require- 
ments for the next 30 days. Shipping 
directions are slightly improved. 

Quotations, basis cotton 98’s, Atchison: 
hard wheat short patent $9.30@9.50, 
straight $8.90@9.10, first clear $7.30@ 
soft wheat patent $9.30@9.50, 
straight $8.90@9.10, first clear $8.10@ 
8.40, 

Output of Atchison mills, with a com- 
bined weekly capacity of 27,600 bbls: 


7.503 


Output, Pct. of 

bbls activity 

March 814 ..ccccteocvceces 20,506 75 
Previous week ...........- 20,472 74 
AY GMO 200006066066 84005 22,878 83 


NOTES 
David Lukens, Lukens Milling Co., is 
in Colorado on a business trip. 
\. Eckman, Kansas City, has been ap- 
pointed Illinois representative of the 
Blair Milling Co. 


OKLAHOMA 

tesales of flour carried over on old 
mill bookings are still an important fac- 
tor in this market. Millers say they are 
taking care of a substantial part of cur- 
rent consumptive demand. Bakers in 
this field are buying only what flour they 
require for the moment. Shipping direc- 
tions are in fair supply, enough to keep 
mills operating at about half capacity. 

Prices, as of March 13, basis 98-Ib cot- 
tons: hard wheat short patent, $9.70@ 
— Straight, $9.30@9.70; clear, $8.95 


NOTES 

W. N. Adams, manager Arkadelphia 
(Ark.) Milling Co., is on a tour of the 
West Indies. 

J. K. Landes, manager Enid (Okla.) 
Milling Co., has recovered from a some- 
what serious illness. 

The Collin County Mill & Elevator Co., 

McKinney, Texas, will spend $25,000 on 
plant improvements. 
The Hardeman-King Co., Oklahoma 
City, operating feed mills and conducting 
& grain business, has increased its capi- 
tal to $200,000. 

The Texas Star Flour Mills, Galveston, 
recently purchased by Frank Kell and 
his milling associates, has increased its 
capital to $750,000. 

The Missouri, Kansas & Texas Railway 
claims a record on quick delivery of 
flour to Galveston in the movement of a 
Special train of 26 cars from a Kansas 
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point to that port in 71 hours, a distance 
of 782 miles. . 

A reduction in the acreage seeded to 
wheat in western Texas, followed by an 
estimated loss of 15 per cent through 
winter killing, probably has reduced the 
standing acreage 30 per cent from last 
year. The situation in the panhandle is 
far from satisfactory, and good rains 
are necessary. Central and eastern 
Texas, with a small acreage, have suf- 
fered least from drouth. Western Okla- 
homa needs rain badly. 


NEBRASKA 

Flour sales last week were extraordi- 
narily light, and the operating time of 
the mills in Nebraska had a further fall- 
ing off because of lack of shipping direc- 
tions. 

Output of Omaha mills, as reported to 
The Northwestern Miller: 


Weekly Flour Pet. 

capacity output of ac- 

bbis bbls tivity 

March 8-14 ....... 27,300 9,980 36 

Previous week ..... 27,300 22,020 80 

WOOP GHD ccccveceece 24,900 17,238 69 

Two years ago..... 23,100 14,383 62 
NOTES 


Edward Porter Peck, vice president 
and general manager of the Omaha Ele- 
vator Co., was in Chicago on business 
last week. 

Rain, sleet and snow, accompanied by 
a high wind and lower temperatures, fell 
over Nebraska last Friday and Friday 
night, and reports received here indicate 
that the moisture was of distinct benefit 
to the growing wheat and rye crops. 

The Omaha Grain Exchange has re- 
ceived hundreds of telegrams and letters 
from grain dealers and farmers in west- 
ern Nebraska and in Colorado congratu- 
lating it on its radio market reports. 
Since the government increased its wave 
length to 384.4 meters, station WAAW 
has been able to send its reports to the 
western territory without difficulty. 

Leicn Les. 


COLORADO 

Lower flour prices, with an added re- 
duction of 40c bbl in the past few days, 
have not stimulated trade. Shipping di- 
rections show equal slowness, but that 
these are a trifle better is indicated by 
the fact that some mills, last week faced 
with a shutdown, were able to keep in 
part-time operation. 

Millers here believe that wheat is in 
strong statistical position, and expect to 
see better prices and greater activity 
before harvest. 

Flour prices, March 11: soft wheat 
best patent $9.55@9.65, standard $9.05 
@9.15,  self-rising $9.80@9.90; hard 
wheat best patent $9.15@9.25, standard 
patent $8.65@8.75,—basis Ohio River, 
cotton 98's. 

NOTES 

Snowfall over a considerable part of 
the Colorado wheat districts was bene- 
ficial to the winter wheat. 

At the annual dinner and election of 
officers of the Denver Grain Exchange, 
March 9, O. M. Kellogg was chosen presi- 
dent, Robert Quest first vice president, 
Har Williams second vice president, 
Rex Houlton treasurer, and C. R. Rader 
was re-elected secretary. Mr. Williams 
is manager of the Farmers’ Flour Mill, 
Berthoud, Colo. Last year’s business on 
the Denver exchange showed an increase 
of 14 per cent over the previous year. 
A number of out-of-town millers and 
grain men attended the dinner and elec- 
tion. 





AUSTRALIAN SHIPPING STRIKE 

Metsovrne, Victoria, Feb. 10.—After 
many weeks it looks as though the ship- 
ping strike which has more or less par- 
alyzed interstate trade is coming to an 
end. The interference with the move- 
ments of the steamers has involved most 
of the companies in heavy losses, and 
also very seriously hampered business. 

The seamen themselves have also suf- 
fered heavily, but it is doubtful if they 
will profit by the bitter experience which 
they have gained. Figures supplied by 
the commonwealth statistician show that 
during the five years 1919-23, inclusive, 
there were 2,357 industrial disputes in all 
trades in Australia. They affected 670,- 
911 workers who, in the aggregate, lost 
in wages the astonishing sum of £7,986,- 
703. Cuaries J. MatrHews. 
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CHICAGO 
Flour business locally is practically 
lifeless. This is not surprising, consider- 
ing the wheat market, which registered 
such wide fluctuations, especially on 
March 13. Dealers describe business as 


- the lightest so far on this crop. 


Many believe that stocks are above av- 
erage for this time of year. It is thought 
that buyers have contracts for delivery 
for mofe than a 30-day period, and as a 
result no one is interested in forward 
bookings. Springs and hard winters are 
equally dull. Some brokers complain 
that a few mills, selling the trade here 
direct, have in instances overbooked their 
buyers and, consequently, some car lot 
buyers are offering one to two cars at 
prices considerably under mill levels. 
Many buyers, when in the market, ask the 
salesmen for prices on resale flour, not 
being interested in mill quotations. 

Soft winters are also dull. Cracker 
bakers have been holding off for several 
weeks, and the general opinion is that 
many will be in need of flour very soon. 
Distributors are not adding to their hold- 
ings, and pie and cake bakers also show 
little interest. 

Prices on clears have declined, but 
there is not a very active demand. Neith- 
er are offerings plentiful, and in fact 
some of the better grades are rather hard 
to get. Only occasional bids are re- 
ceived from eastern exporters. 

Inquiry for rye flour-is light. For some 
weeks buyers have felt that prices have 
been too high, and although they now are 
much lower, this has not stimulated buy- 
ing. New bookings are few, although 
shipping directions are fair. Local out- 
put totaled 1,800 bbls last week, against 
1,500 the previous week, and 5,500 two 
weeks ago. White was quoted March 14 
at $6.50@6.75 bbl, jute, medium $6.30@ 
6.40, and dark $5.75@6. 

Semolinas continue in very quiet de- 
mand. The declining wheat market has 
not as yet stimulated interest, and sales 
are nominal. No. 2 semolina was quoted 
March 14 at 4%, @5c lb, bulk; No. 3 semo- 
lina, 44%4,@4%c; fancy durum patent, 4% 
@4',~c. 

Nominal quotations, car lots, basis Chi- 
cago: spring top patent $8.60@9 bbl, 
standard patent $8.25@8.55, first clear 
$7.30@7.60, second clear $6.15@6.50; 
hard winter short patent $8.10@8.40, 95 
per cent patent $7.70@8, straight $7.60@ 
7.85, first clear $7@7.30; soft winter short 
patent $8.25@8.50, standard patent $7.85 
@8.15, straight $7.75@7.90, first clear $7 
@7.30. 

CHICAGO OUTPUT 


Output of Chicago mills, as reported to 
The Northwestern Miller: 


Weekly Flour Pct. 

capacity output of ac- 

bbis bbls tivity 

March 8-14 ........ 40,000 27,000 68 
Previous week ..... 40,000 35,000 88 
YOO? OBO .cccecccce 40,000 36,000 90 
Two years ago..... 40,000 25,000 63 


CASH WHEAT 


The local cash wheat market was slow 
until the closing days, when mills took 
hold more freely, owing to the decline in 
prices, and there was a little export busi- 
ness. Cash premiums were lowered at 
times, but offerings were not large, re- 
ceipts being 195 cars, against 122 the pre- 
vious week and 223 last year. Shipping 
sales were 582,000 bus, mostly for ex- 
port. 

Premiums on Nos. 1 and 2 red at the 
close were 7@8c over May, No. 3 red 
4@6c over; No. 1 and No. 2 hard May 
price to 2c under, No. 3 hard 4@7c un- 
der; No. 1 dark northern le under to 
15e over, No. 2 dark northern 5c under 
to 12c over, No. 1 northern May price 
to 5c under. 

Nos. 1 and 2 red were quoted at $1.77 
@1.78 bu, No. 8 red $1.74%4@1.76% ; No. 


2 hard $1.673%4@1.69%4, No. 3 hard $1.62% 
@1.65%; No. 1 dark northern $1.685%4,@ 
1.8454, No. 2 dark northern $1.64%,@ 
1.81%, No. 1 northern $1.64°4@1.69%. 


COARSE GRAINS 


Low grades of corn were off 6@10c at 
the extreme, with a rally later. There 
was a spread of 10@14c between the 
poorest and best No. 3 corn, and 14@18c 
on the other grades. Indianapolis, Terre 
Haute and Toledo cash handlers were 
buyers of the best No. 3 and No. 4 corn 
here during the week. Considerable corn 
is coming from Missouri River markets, 
part on consignment, balance having been 
brought here to make contract corn to 
deliver on May sales. Receipts were 1,700 
cars, against 1,781 the previous week and 
781 last year. Shipping sales were 158,- 
000 bus. No. 3 mixed was quoted at 
$1.12@1.144%4,, No. 4 mixed $1, No. 5 
mixed 92c, No. 6 mixed 8714@89c; No. 2 
yellow $1.18@1.1944, No. 3 yellow $1.12%4 
@1.14, No. 4 yellow $1.094,@1.11%4, No. 
5 yellow $1@1.02; No. 3 white $1.14%, 
No. 4 white $1.11, No. 5 white $1.07. 

Rye was in limited demand, except for 
a few cars from millers, with offerings 
light. No. 2 closed at $1.26, and No. 3 
at $1.1642@1.18%. No. 2 was 3%2@4c 
under May. Receipts, 31 cars. 


RECEIPTS AND SHIPMENTS 


Receipts and shipments of flour and 
grain for the week ended March 14, with 
comparisons (000’s omitted) : 


--Receipts— -Shipments— 


1925 1924 1925 1924 
Flour, bbis..... 274 213 194 153 
Wheat, bus.... 326 482 500 218 
Corn, bus..... 2,912 1,618 894 899 
Oete, BOB. ..ccc 992 1,430 675 1,114 
pe, BOR. ssccs 32 65 2 10 
Barley, bus.... 178 165 58 92 


CORN PRODUCTS 


Prices for corn goods are much lower, 
following the sharp declines in the grain 
markets. The unsettled conditions have 
restricted buying, and business is at a 
low ebb. Corn flour was quoted March 
14 at $2.75@2.85 ewt, jute, corn meal 
$2.70@2.75, cream meal $2.70@2.75, and 
hominy $2.75@2.80. 


WHEAT DROPS 40 CENTS IN TWO WEEKS 


May wheat is off 40c in two weeks, and 
July 21%c. The price last Friday broke 
more than 15c for May and nearly 9c for 
July, with September off 7c. On Satur- 
day the decline was continued, with May 
wheat down to $1.62, July to $1.444% and 
September to $1.3614, with rallies of 6@ 
9c, May leading, and net losses for the 
week of 7%,@11'4c. 

Liquidation was started by foreigners 
hedging against their purchases on pas- 
sage which are beginning to reach Euro- 
pean destinations. A few big specula- 
tors from Chicago and New York who 
are at Miami, Fla., pressed the bear side, 
and have been selling for more than a 
week. 

On Friday the break of 15¢ was in a 
measure due to selling around 10,000,000 
bus May and July wheat, followed by 
pressure from the Florida plungers and 
by commission house holdings in general. 
Arthur W. Cutten claims he has not sold 
any of his wheat, and he is said to be 
one of the largest holders of cash wheat 
and rye futures, as well as cash grain. 

The market has passed from an over- 
bought to an oversold condition, with the 
May price off 537%%c from the high point 
touched Jan. 28, and July, which reached 
its peak at a later date, was off 29c. 
Trade sentiment at the close was mixed, 
with a number of the exporters who have 
been bearish expressing a belief that 
there has been break enough, while trad- 
ers who think $1.25 wheat is high are sell- 
ing, with the expectation of a further de- 
cline. . 

Dr. J. W. T. Duvel, grain exchange su- 
pervisor for the government, suggests 
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that the grain exchanges take steps to 
—_ wide fluctuations like those of 
ate, as they cannot be justified by the 
supply and demand situation. This is 
the second time that Dr. Duvel has made 
this suggestion, but it is not taken kindly 
by the exchange officials. The New York 
Cotton Exchange has for several years 
had a restrictive measure limiting fluc- 
tuations to 200 points in any one day, 
equal to about 10c bu on wheat. 

Farm wheat reserves were about as 
expected, 113,918,000 bus, the smallest in 
recent years, and the total supplies in 
all positions on March 1, of 259,000,000 
bus, compared with 304,891,000 last year, 
had a bullish effect for a few hours on 
Tuesday, before the big break started. 
Traders say that there have never been 
such extreme beaks under normal con- 
ditions in the history of the trade. 

May rye touched $1.22 on Saturday’s 
break, while the high point in January 
was $1.82%. Rye has been more of a 
disappointment to those who are bullish 
than has wheat, as, despite the reports 
of heavy export business, clearances from 
the seaboard have been disappointingly 
small, and create the impression that the 
large sales abroad were put out for ef- 
fect. The visible supply of rye, more 
than 22,000,000 bus, slightly exceeds last 
year’s. Of the wheat visible, there is all 
that the trade believe can be disposed of, 
yet local statisticians figure that we have 
only 82,000,000 to 83,000,000 bus wheat to 
spare for Europe, allowing for a normal 
carry-over on July 1. 

Friday, March 13, was a_ veritable 
Black Friday for the wheat trade, with 
the volume of sales for future delivery 
the largest on record, 149,396,000 bus; 
corn sales were 53,285,000 bus, oats 33,- 
876,000, rye 9,602,000. For the week, 
wheat sales were 527,464,000 bus. 


NOTES 


A membership on the Chicago Board 
of Trade sold March 9 at $9,075, net, to 
the buyer. 

H. L. Beecher, president Eagle Roller 
Mill Co., New Ulm, Minn., was in Chica- 
go March 11, returning from eastern 
markets. 

W. Keith Clark, sales manager Kehlor 
Flour Mills Co., St. Louis, was a recent 
visitor in this market en route to eastern 
markets. 

E. F. Hale, Chicago representative the 
Mills of Albert Lea, Minneapolis., is back 
at his office after having been confined to 
his home for a week with illness. 


J.M. Blair, secretary-treasurer Topeka 
(Kansas) Flour Mills Co., spent several 
days calling on the trade in this market 
and also attended the Chicago Flour 
Club meeting. 

J. L. Carwile, a recent caller at this 
office, is now representing the Hunter 
Milling Co., Wellington, Kansas, in north- 
ern Indiana and southern Michigan. He 
formerly was connected with the William 
Kelly Milling Co. 

Will P. Fisher, vice president Fisher 
Flouring Mills Co., Seattle, Wash., was 
in Chicago last week and remained over 
one day to attend the Chicago Flour 
Club meeting on March 12. He left later 
on a trip to the East. 

The board of inspectors of the House 
of Correction, Chicago, will open bids, 
March 27, for hard wheat flour that may 
be required during the quarter beginning 
April 1. All bidders must submit at 
least a 10-lb sample no later than the 
day before the opening of bids, to be 
tested, and flour is to -be inspected to 
sample by the Chicago Board of Trade 
flour inspector. 

The near approach of the annual meet- 
ing of the National Federated Flour 
Clubs on June 5 at Baltimore has occa- 
sioned general talk about officers for the 
coming year. It has been suggested by 
some that it would be wise to select them 
from member clubs which up to this time 
have not been favored with representa- 
tion on the list of national officers. The 
Chicago Flour Club will appoint dele- 
gates to this convention at its next regu- 
lar meeting. 

A large number of outside flour men 
were in Chicago last week attending the 
meeting of the American Society of 
Bakery Engineers. Among these were 
Leslie R. Olsen, George W. Amidon, In- 
ternational Milling Co; Otis Durbin, Dur- 
bin Brokerage Co; Jack Tod, Hubbard 

















Milling Co; M. E. Ismert, broker; J. B. 
M. Wilcox, R. S. Herman, Ismert-Hincke 
Milling Co; H. J. Owens, Kansas Flour 
Mills Co; Harry Snyder, W. L. Prosser, 
Russell-Miller Milling Co; A. R. Saase, 
Southwestern Milling Co., Inc; Fritz 
Staasen, State Mill & Elevator; M. A. 
Gray, F. M. Grout, V. A. McGill, R. L. 
Gerdes, Pillsbury Flour Mills Co; G. 
Cullen Thomas, R. M. Woods, R. C. Per- 
ry, J. V. Quinlan, R. Schmidt, Washburn 
Crosby Co. 


MILWAUKEE 


Demoralization of the wheat market on 
March 13 had as one of its main results 
the acceptance of some open offers but, 
in the main, flour buyers held aloof. The 
collapse of the market merely served to 
confirm the hopes and predictions of 
some interests that the sensational ad- 
vance was artificial, and that there was 
bound to come a reaction. It is believed 
likely, however, that some business ought 
to result from the fact that it is the ac- 
cepted idea that a downward plunge 
means a rebound. 

The flour trade, including those who 
expected the collapse, feels that the drop 
was much too severe to make the low 
point a reasonably permanent level. 
This opinion seems to have been con- 
firmed by the rise following the Friday 
slump. Sales are principally for 30- to 
60-day shipment, and mills are inclined to 
stay away from long distance bookings. 
Very little business has been taken for 
shipment past the middle of May. 

Limits have been reduced 75@85c bbl 
during the week. Nominal quotations, 
March 14: fancy city brands of hard 
spring wheat patent $9.15@9.50 bbl, 
standard patent $9.05@9.25, straight 
$8.75@8.95, first clear $7.65@7.90, and 
second clear $6.50@7, in 98-lb cottons, car 
lots, f.o.b., Milwaukee. 

A corresponding reduction was made 
by local mills on spring and Kansas pat- 
ents, and those in the Southwest reduced 
their limits for delivery in this market. 
No large volume passed, but a number of 
flour buyers deemed the opportunity 
worth grasping. Mills probably bene- 
fited more than the jobbing trade, which 
has been doing the bulk of the business 
for some time. Jobbers’ stocks apparent- 
ly have been worked down to the point 
where replacement is not only necessary 
but highly desirable. 

The impression seems to be that, while 
the slump was due, it went a bit too far, 
and while flour prices have not gone to 
the full extent of the decline in wheat, 
they are about as low as they will be until 
the new crop starts to move. Nominal 
quotations, March 14: fancy brands of 
hard winter wheat patent $8.75@8.90, 
standard patent $8.50@8.75, straight 
$8.30@8.65, and first clear $7.50@7.75, in 
98-lb cottons. 

Output of Milwaukee mills, as reported 
to The Northwestern Miller: 


Weekly Flour Pct. 

capacity output of ac- 

bbls bbls tivity 

March 8-14 .......+. 12,000 7,500 63 
Previous week ..... 12,000 7,400 62 
Year ago .....ee00- 12,000 2,000 16 
Two years ago..... 16,000 9,600 60 
Three years ago.... 16,000 ..... ee 
Four years ago.... 24,000 3,900 16 
Five years ago..... 24,000 10,000 42 


In the rye flour market there was less 
commotion than in wheat, as the impres- 
sion has been right along that rye had 
outstepped itself in the advance which 
set in last fall, and sooner or later would 
break to a more consistent level. Busi- 
ness is more active, but not because of 
the severe drop in prices. Buyers now in 
the market are the same who have been 
placing hand-to-mouth orders for six to 
eight months. Established trade now has 
relatively very little business remaining 
on mill books, and it is believed that the 
developments of the next few days will 
govern further bookings to a material ex- 
tent. 

Mill limits are fully $1.15@1.25 bbl 
lower. Nominal quotations, March 14: 
fancy rye patent $7.10@7.25 bbl, pure 
white $6.90@7.05, straight $6.75@6.85, 
pure dark $6.10@6.25, and ordinary dark 
$5.75@6.05, in 98-lb cottons. 

Cash grain prices for the week are 
again lower as the result of the demorali- 
zation of futures values. Wheat is 11@ 
12¢ lower, rye dropped 23@25c, corn 5@ 
7c, oats 6@6%c, and barley 4@5c. Of- 
ferings are moderate and demand fair. 
Closing quotations, March 14: No. 1 dark 
Dakota northern wheat $1.81@1.86, No. 
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1 hard winter $1.68@1.72, No. 1 red win- 
ter $1.78@1.80, No. 1 durum $1.63@1.64; 
No. 2 rye, $1.2042@1.224%2; No. 3 yellow 
corn $1.14@1.18, No. 3 white $1. 11@1. 13, 
No. 3 mixed $1.11@1.13; No. 3 white oats, 
45@46c; malting barley 88@97c, pearling 
96@ 98c. 

Receipts and shipments at Milwaukee 
for the week ending March 14, as report- 


ed to The Northwestern Miller, with 
comparisons: 
r~Receipts—, --Shipments— 
1925 1924 1925 1924 
Flour, bbis... 16,500 24,150 20,820 21,630 
Wheat, bus.. 140,000 37,800 40,550 i 
Corn, bus.... 441,040 500,240 68,575 7 


Oats, bus.... 235,250 255,200 214,331 

Barley, bus.. 246,040 174,400 61,550 

Rye, bus..... 19,810 33,960 9,060 6, 550 

Feed, tons... 470 1,099 2,734 9,566 
NOTES 


LeRoy L. La Budde, of the La Budde 
Feed & Grain Co., Milwaukee, spent 
March 12 in.the Chicago market. 

The Vernon County Milling Co.’s ware- 
house and elevator at Union Center, 
Wis., was badly damaged by fire on 
March 12. 

K. B. Jeffris, of Frank H. Blodgett, 
Inc., Janesville, Wis., rye and buckwheat 
miller, called on the Milwaukee trade 
last week. 

John L. Bowlus has been reappointed 
manager of the traffic department of the 
Milwaukee Chamber of Commerce for the 
ensuing year. 

Directors of the Milwaukee Chamber 
of Commerce have fixed the annual dues 
of members at $100 for the new year 
beginning April 1. This is the present 
rate. 

Total trades in wheat futures on 
*change in February were 1,927,000 bus, 
compared with 2,455,000 in January, but 
in other grains there were substantial 
gains recorded. 


For the purpose of manufacturing and 
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dealing in animal minerals, feed, etc., the 
Wisconsin Mineral Products Co., Apple- 
ton, Wis., has been incorporated with a 
capital stock of $25,000 by Dr. O. N. 
Johnson, veterinarian; Ida H. Johnson, 
and Gustave J. Keller, attorney. A plant 
will be established at once. 


_ Two tons of medium red clover seed 
were stolen from the warehouse of the 
Vernon County Milling Co.’s elevator at 
Hillsboro, Wis., and a reward of $200 has 
been offered. Investigation shows that 
the seed was hauled away in motor trucks, 
and garages and filling stations within a 
wide radius were asked by the police to 
be on the lookout for the burglars. 

Thomas Clifford, for 20 years a mem- 
ber of the Milwaukee Chamber of Com- 
merce, and lastly floor manager for the 
J. E. Bennett Co., was accidentally killed 
on March 7 when his automobile skidded 
on the Milwaukee road tracks into the 
path of a limited train from Minneapo- 
lis. He was 42 years of age and devoted 
his entire career to the grain trade. Be- 
fore joining the Bennett company, Mr. 
Clifford was manager of Lamson & Co.'s 
Milwaukee branch. 


The Ladish-Stoppenbach Co., 105 Wells 
Street, Milwaukee, has taken over the 
feed milling plant and elevator of the 
Parry Products Co., Thirty-sixth and Ne 
tional avenues, Milwaukee, which pro 
vides considerable of the feed production 
capacity lost when the new feed mill 
maintained in connection with large grain 
storage elevators at Jefferson Junction, 
Wis., was burned several months ago. 
William C. Bienfang, superintendent of 
the Jefferson Junction plant, has been 
given charge of production at the new 
Milwaukee mill, which has a capacity of 
10 to 15 cars a day. The output is han- 
dled exclusively by the Ladish Co., 105 
Wells Street, Milwaukee. 

L. E. Meyer. 
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Grain on Farms March 1 
Department of Agriculture estimates of the total quantities of grain on farms March 1: 
a bus (000’s omitted) ———, -——Per cent of total crop— 





March 1— Wheat 
rr rrr Te 113,928 01, 609 
rere Ts 137,717 1,153,847 
Seer a 156,087 1,093,306 
Serer 134,253 1,305,559 
rrr ris 217,037 1,564,882 
BRS 64.0004 4 440.00:068 169,904 1,045,575 
0 er ree 128,703 855,269 

1,253,290 

782,303 

1,116,559 

910,894 

. 866,352 

Se be cuv eevee bers 156,500 1,289,700 
| SPP rere: Cree 122,025 884,069 









ats Barley Wheat Corn Oats Barl 
550,342 43,127 13.1 32.9 35.7 23. 
447,366 44,930 17.3 37.8 34.3 22 
421,118 42,469 18.0 37.6 34.6 23 
411,934 42,294 16.5 42.5 38.2 27 
683,759 65,229 26.1 48.8 45.7 34.5 
409,730 33,820 17.6 37.2 34.6 22.9 
590,251 81,746 14.0 34.2 38.0 31.9 
599,209 44,419 16.9 40.9 37.6 21. 
$44,211 33,244 15.8 30.5 31.5 18. 
598,148 58,301 23.8 37.3 38.6 25 
379,369 42,889 17.2 34.1 33.2 22 
419,481 44,126 19.9 35.4 37.4 24. 
604,200 62,300 21.4 41.3 42.6 Ka 
289,988 40,800 19.6 34.9 31.4 


Wheat Supplies March 1 
Total supplies of wheat in the United States on March 1, as reported by the Departmen! 


of Agriculture, in bushels: 


Country mills 


On farms Commercial visible and elevators Total 
BODE. wcccccvascevccscoscece 113,928,000 69,605,000 69,065,000 252,598,000 
Den coecectecceeseegsesews 137,717,000 62,406,000 98,283,000 298,406,000 
errr err iT eer 156,087,000 54,343,000 102,908,000 313,338,000 
BEERS coccevccceseseccevesss 134,253,000 48,046,000 75,071,000 257,370,000 
eee re ere 217,037,000 28,159,000 87,075,000 332,271,000 
169,904,000 50,875,000 123,233,000 344,012,000 
128,703,000 118,219,000 107,037,000 353,959,000 
107,745,000 9,739,000 66,138,000 183,622,000 
100,650,000 59,662,000 89,173,000 249,485,000 
244,448,000 63,107,000 155,027,000 462,582,000 





Farm Grain Stocks March 1 


Estimated stocks of wheat, corn, oats and barley remaining on farms March 1, 1925 and 
1924, by leading states, as reported by the Bureau of Crop estimates of the Department of 


Agriculture, in bushels (000’s omitted): 














oa—-Wheat——,, o—Corn—_  —Oats——_,_" co— Barley > 
1925 1924 1925 1924 1925 1924 1925 1924 
New York ...... 1,300 1,795 6,375 6,140 14,304 12,444 2,139 1,222 
New Jersey ..... cnee +oo8 3,611 4,248 sees aees eee ee 
Pennsylvania ... 4,204 7,058 19,492 24,656 15,203 12,893 ver eee 
Maryland ....... 1,109 2,074 7,971 11,606 cece Seer eee eae 
Virginia ........ 1,829 2,786 13,722 25,533 coe coe eoee 
West Virginia .. cove teec 4,706 6,702 er Kas eae 
North Carolina... 1,386 1,691 19,141 28,698 eee dae eae 
South Carolina... eee eeee 9,401 16,335 eee Ts baa 
Georgia eee 23,595 21,162 jes “ae eee 
Florida eee 4,656 3,690 TT paces con Te 
GD ceresecerec 11,120 26,572 65,542 23,277 18,829 585 63% 
Indiana 6,16 35,07 78,973 21,711 13,634 cece Te 
Illinois 9,376 108,632 138,298 55,651 44,583 1,712 1,521 
Michigan ....... 3,202 3,97 11,397 19,195 26,880 17,603 1,043 684 
Wisconsin ...... eose ooee 11,596 20,840 38,332 35,023 3,655 3,446 
Minnesota ...... 8,033 5,379 30,321 49,501 73,530 59,052 7,604 6,494 
TOWS ccccccccccs 1,380 2,847 97,521 170,207 99,313 77,337 1,178 1,126 
Missouri ........ 3,202 6,622 61,420 74,807 13,358 10,350 esse aes 
North Dakota .. 21,539 12,854 3,866 6,488 40,147 19,773 9,126 5,469 
South Dakota ... 5,462 5,778 23,998 56,618 37,259 32,118 5,607 6,205 
Nebraska 6,278 73,181 111,541 30,454 33,230 1,443 2,468 
Kansas .......+. 11,733 40,581 34,202 10,748 8,032 2,772 6,333 
Kentucky 99 33,148 37,620 cece ens ease 
Tennessee 768 30,676 32,534 ee ° 
Alabama .. eee 19,827 19,404 
Mississippi .. eee 10,261 11,135 ee 
Louisiana eee 4,180 7,164 cece eeee cece cece 
DOMES cccccecces 1,146 20,332 26,825 10,756 10,522 386 441 
Oklahoma 3,795 20,336 7,132 9,720 4,560 748 341 
Arkansas cece 12,342 8,990 ecce chee coves jeer 
Montana ........ 8,587 ,012 2,562 7,546 9,772 620 830 
Colorado ........ 3,106 4,695 15,426 ecce eoee 1,795 2,958 
TAARO .ccscccces 6,421 cece cece 385 800 
Washington ..... 1,911 7,346 ° . 264 893 
Oregon ......... 1,390 2,949 267 462 
California ...... 191 1,131 806 2,646 
United States 113,928 137,717 801,609 1,153,847 650,342 447,366 43,127 44,930 
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ST. LOUIS 

The drastic drop in the wheat market 
has completely demoralized the flour busi- 
ness, and buyers and sellers alike hardly 
know which way to turn. It was prac- 
tically impossible to get so much as a 
nominal quotation for flour on Friday or 
Saturday. In some cases mills stopped 
making quotations, and wired their bro- 
kers to get the best possible offers they 
could. Early last week some flour was 
bought on a slight bulge in the market, 
but as soon as this strength disappeared 
prospective buyers did likewise. 

Comparatively little flour was booked 
at the peak, and such contracts as are 
outstanding are at prices more in line 
with what the market now indicates. It 
had been generally thought that wheat 
would have to reach a lower level before 
flour buying could become active. By 
getting down to this level quickly and 
reaching a stabilized condition it may be 
that buying will be resumed sooner than 
had been anticipated. 

The following quotations are strictly 
nominal as of March 14: soft winter 
wheat short patent $8.50@9, in 140-lb 
jutes, St. Louis; straight $8.25@8.50, first 
clear $7.50@7.75; hard winter short pat- 
ent $8.40@8.75, first clear $7@7.40; 
spring first patent $8.60@9.10, standard 
patent $8.25@8.50, first clear $7.50@8. 


FLOUR OUTPUT 


Output of St. Louis mills, with a week- 
ly capacity of 64,200 bbls, as reported to 
The Northwestern Miller: 


Output, Pet. of 

bbls activity 

March 85946 secivccseecceven 20,400 2 
Pre OE WHER .ccccvesevcs 21,100 33 
SOGP OOD cuiksesdscassseces Se 55 
TWO Years ABO ...ccrccecce 31,100 61 


Output of outside mills, with a weekly 
capacity of 87,000 bbls, the product of 


which is sold from St. Louis: 
Output, Pet. of 
bbls activity 
eOTCh Babs: 0505405 cee ceee 31,900 37 
EVOVIONS WORE. ccc vcacineve 37,100 43 
POOP GUE: ois ksoxedcanctes 40,800 47 
TWO YOOPO GHO oscecccveses 44,800 58 


RECEIPTS AND SHIPMENTS 
Receipts and shipments for the week 
ending March 14, with comparisons: 


7—-Receipts— -—Shipments— 
1925 1924 1925 1924 


Flour, bbis.... 96;250 96,370 90,710 118,440 
Wheat, bus...497,900 374,400 669,490 299,560 
Corn, bus..... 474,600 641,255 266,700 389,720 
Oats, bus..... 662,000 622,000 425,760 607,160 
Rye, bus...... 1,300 2,600 ones ’ 
Barley, bus.. 9,600 2,800 5,250 12,360 
Bran and mill- 

feed, sacks.. 19,570 7,500 43,690 23,760 
Mixed feed, 

sacks ...... 23,950 20,610 179,010 180,850 

WHEAT 


Although prices on both hard and soft 
wheat declined on the week, the latter 
showed less than the former. As offer- 
ings of soft wheat were very light, re- 
ceivers were not willing to follow to the 
full extent the break in futures. Very 
few sales of hard wheat were made. Re- 
ceipts were 219 cars, against 227 in the 
previous week. Cash prices: No. 1 red 
$1.85, No. 2 red $1.82; No. 1 hard $1.65@ 
1.68, No. 2 hard $1.63@1.64, No. 3 hard 
$1.64@ 1.66. 


CORN AND RYE PRODUCTS 


Corn products were quoted, March 14, 
by St. Louis mills as follows: standard 
meal $2.30@2.40 ewt, cream meal $2.60@ 
2.70, corn flour $2.65@2.75. 

St. Louis quotations on rye products, 
the same date, in 98-Ilb cottons: fancy 
white patent $9.50@9.60, standard pat- 
ent $9.30@9.40, straight $8.60@8.70, fancy 
dark $6.80@6.90, rye meal $7.20@7.30. 


COARSE GRAINS 


The corn market also collapsed under 
the wave of liquidation. Cash corn 
gained sharply on the May. Oats were 
influenced largely by the action of other 








grain, with all deliveries selling at a new 
low on the crop. 

Receipts of corn were 210 cars, against 
409 in the previous week. Cash prices: 
No. 3 corn $1.12@1.13, No. 4 corn $1.07; 
No. 2 yellow $1.17@1.18, No. 3 yellow 
$1.13@1.14, No. 4 yellow $1.08; No. 2 
white, $1.16. Oats receipts were 196 
cars, against 223. Cash prices: No. 2 
white, 49@50c; No. 3 white, 48@49c; No. 
4 white, 47@48c. 


NOTES 

J. B. McLemore was in this market on 
business last week. 

George Milnor, of the Sparks Milling 
Co., Alton, Ill., has returned from Florida. 

The Continental Baking Corporation is 
remodeling the Home Bakery into a cake 
plant. 

John A. Finnigan, Kansas City, of the 
Raymond Bag Co., recently called at this 
office. 

The annual meeting of the Missouri 
Grain Dealers’ Association will be held 
in St. Louis on May 7. 

E. C. Dreyer, of the Dreyer Commis- 
sion Co., St. Louis, has returned from a 
two weeks’ trip in the South. 


The legal firm of Bryan, Williams & 
Cave, St. Louis, has been appointed legal 
advisers for the Merchants’ Exchange. 


J. B. Mayberry, sales manager Cape 
County Milling Co., Jackson, Mo., is on 
an extended business trip in the South. 

April 28 has been set as the tentative 
date for the annual meeting of the South- 
eastern Missouri Master Bakers’ Associa- 
tion. 

Charles G. Randall, general manager 
H. C. Cole Milling Co., Chester, IIl., soon 
will leave on a business trip through the 
Southeast. 

E. T. Hall, former secretary Ralston 
Purina Co., St. Louis, is now vice presi- 
dent of the company and in charge of its 
advertising. 

Adolph Kurgas, manager Melsheimer 
pastry shop on De Balivier Avenue, St. 
Louis, was recently robbed of approxi- 
mately $1,000. 

R. C. Sievers, St. Louis, field manager 
Hunter Milling Co., Wellington, Kansas, 
has become a member of the Flour Trade 
Association of St. Louis. 

The third annual National Food Show 
is being held in St. Louis at the Coliseum 
this week. A number of millers and bak- 
ers have exhibits at the show. 


The rules committee of the Merchants’ 
Exchange, of which W. T. Brooking is 
chairman, is revising the rules of the ex- 
change to make them conform to current 
practices and legal opinions that have 
been rendered since they were originally 
printed. 

Sectional meetings of the Missouri 
Bakers’ Association will be held as fol- 
lows: St. Joseph, March 23; Chillicothe, 
March 24; Moberly, March 25; Hannibal, 
March 26. These meetings will be con- 
ducted by H. E. Reid, secretary of the 
association, John M. Hartley, secretary 
Retail Bakers’ Association of America, 
and Michael Hoffman, St. Louis baker. 


MEMPHIS 

Flour business continues to disappoint 
the trade here, although it is common 
opinion that volume must soon improve. 
New business has been practically nil, 
and shipping instructions have been only 
fair. It is not believed contracts will last 
much longer, except that some of the 
large baking interests are credited with 
being protected for several months. The 
nervous wheat market has contributed to 
the lack of interest on the part of buy- 
ers, although some observers say that, 
with the average. merchant, it is not a 
matter of price. 


The consumer seems determined to buy 
only actual requirements, which appar- 
ently are not up to normal, and general 
trade and credit conditions are such that 
this seems likely to continue indefinitely. 
The trade is beginning to turn its atten- 
tion to prospects for the growing crop. 
The bugbear of $2.50 wheat seems no 
longer feared, and mill agents are en- 
couraging their trade to confine their 
purchases only to necessities. 

Prices tended downward last week and 
quotations, as of March 13, were $10.50 
@11 for best short soft winter patents. 
Standard patents were $9.75@10.25, while 
Pacific Coast patents were quoted at 
$9.50. Rehandlers were quoting their 
blended patents at $9.50. Hard wheat 
flours were moving slowly, and quota- 
tions ranged $9.50@9.75 for best short 
patents, and lower grades $8.75@9.25. 

Corn meal is still moving slowly, but 
some cheap prices have been ruling in this 
market for several days. Mills generally 
were asking $5.75 for best cream, basis 
24’s, early in the week, but one or two 
came in with a price of $5.50, resulting in 
a general upset. It could not be figured 
how such a price could be made on pre- 
vailing cost of corn, but mills holding 
for the higher figure simply could not in- 
terest the buyer. 

Practically all the business reported 
here has been on the lower basis, although 
movement to the interior is still so light 
that jobbers are not disposed to do much. 
Uncertainty as to corn is more general, 
encouraged by the dull demand in the 
cash market here. Track No. 3 white 
corn on March 12 was held at $1.24 bu, 
and local stocks large. 


NOTES 

Lee Bowman, of the Scott County Mill- 
ing Co., Sikeston, Mo., was here last Mon- 
day. 

Charles Johnson, of the Home Mill & 
Feed Co., Mount Vernon, Ind., was a re- 
cent visitor at the office of the Dixie- 
Portland Flour Co. 

Georce WILLIAMSON. 


NEW ORLEANS 
New flour business continues dull, with 
hand-to-mouth buying. The trade in 
general seems settled down to a system 
of small sales, and bakers and other flour 
buyers seem content with the program. 
Flour prices at New Orleans, March 12: 


-— Winter, 

Spring Hard Soft 

Short patent ...... $10.50 $9.25 $10.90 
95 per cent ....... 10.20 9.00 10.95 
100 per cent ...... 9.75 8.80 9.50 
GOS sctocvessrceces 9.10 8.60 9.20 
First clear ....... e+e 8.20 8.90 
Second clear ...... 7.90 8.00 


Semolina, 6%c Ib. a 

The flour movement to Europe was 
very quiet, and to Latin America only 
fair. Some wheat, however, continues to 
move through this port, chiefly to north- 
ern Europe. The flour movement to the 
tropics amounted to 28,767 bags, as fol- 
lows: 

United Fruit Co: to Havana, 1,050 
bags; Santiago, 1,110; Kingston, 980; 
Colon, 1,500; Panama City, 2,050; Tu- 
maco, 205; Guayaquil, 764; Puerto Co- 
lombia, 700; Bocas del Toro, 370; Puerto 
Castella, 1,150; Belize, 125; Puerto Bar- 
rios, 99; Guatemala City, 934. 

Cuyamel Fruit Co. (steamship serv- 
ice): Tampico, 1,500; Puerto Cortez, 211; 
Bluefields, 312. 

Ward Line: Havana, 3,040; Cienfuegos, 
220; Santiago, 670; Manzanillo, 1,740. 

Munson Line: Puerto Tarafa, 300; 
Havana, 870; Caibarien, 175. 

Orr Fruit & Steamship Co: Bluefields, 
375; Kingston, 1,760. 

Standard Fruit & Steamship Co: Vera 
Cruz, 1,800; Havana, 2,650. 

S. P. Fears reported having inspected 
600,000 bus wheat for shipment oversea 
this month up to March 12. The elevator 
stocks on that day were as follows: 
wheat, 1,384,000 bus; corn, 510,000; oats, 
301,000; rye, 20,000; barley, 3,000. Grain 
inspections during February amounted to 
1,070 cars, compared with 812 cars in 


January. The following figures explain 
the February movement in detail, in cars: 
Inward Outward 
Pages viwdewsoss ME 555s ctpwasenss 39 
B06. wc ccccccceves COFR ccccccccsccccecs 100 
113... .ccccceceres OOS ccccccccccvceces 60 

Co ccocvcccccece Barley ..cccccccccese 2 

Se ccvaevwss ves Grain sorghum ...... oe 
832 201 


Cars inspected after drying, etc: wheat, 
6; corn, 31. 


1063 


The report of the Rice Millers’ Asso- 
ciation sets forth that there are 1,559,679 
pockets of rice in the belt. Although 
that is considered a small amount avail- 
able for the remainder of the season, the 
association’s announcement had no effect 
on the market. Demand is extremely 
light, and buyers are taking only small 
lots. Fancy blue rose was quoted at 6% 
@6%c. The following figures were post- 
ed March 12 at the Board of Trade: 


Rough, Clean, 

Receipts— sacks pockets 

Season to March 12 ........ 767,044 643,893 

Same period, 1924 ......... 623,387 729,135 
Sales— 

Season to March 12 ........ 54,128 449,470 

Same period, 1924 ......... 46,981 417,285 


NOTES 


James K. Butt, of the malt department 
of Anheuser-Busch, Inc., St. Louis, vis- 
ited J. S. Waterman & Co. last week. 


A. R. Dean, president Blue Rapids 
(Kansas) Milling & Elevator Co., and 
Mrs. Dean, spent a week in New Or- 
leans, visiting J. S. and William Water- 
man. 


A corporation with a capital of $200,- 
000 has been formed at Pittsburgh, Pa., 
to transport mail between New York, 
Pittsburgh, St. Louis and New Orleans, 
with stops at Dayton, Columbus and 
Louisville. New Orleans business men 
say the proposed service would be of 
great benefit to virtually every industry 
in the city. 

Charles H. Hamilton has been re-elect- 
ed for a third term as president of the 
New Orleans Credit Men’s Association. 
Other officers are J. A. Badger, vice 
president, T. J. Bartlette, secretary- 
treasurer, Charles G. Cobb, assistant sec- 
retary-treasurer. St. Clair Adams was 
reappointed general counsel. The asso- 
ciation has a membership of 400. 





Canada—Milling in January 


Preliminary statement of the grain ground 
by the merchant and custom mills of Canada 
in January, 1925, as reported by the Do- 
minion Bureau of Statistics, in bushels: 


East West Total 
WOR ccccccces 4,564,272 3,127,748 7,692,020 
CE 5 6000000800 408,906 470,183 879,089 
Barley .ccccccce 42,070 30,373 72,443 
Buckwheat eee 6,099 
TRFO ccveccvcvece 787 3,308 4,095 
COM scccenences 105,926 6,914 112,840 
Mixed grain .... 1,146,205 41,329 1,187,534 


Preliminary statement of the products re- 
sulting from the above grindings in Janu- 
ary, 1925: 

Wheat flour, 





bbls— East West Total 
Manitoba 1 patent.. 124,067 235,455 359,522 
Manitoba 2 patent... 164,845 281,615 446,460 
Ont. wint. straight. 73,165 ..... 73,165 
All Others ..ccccces 613,429 132,669 746,098 

Totals, flour ..... 975,506 649,739 1,625,245 

Feed, tons— East West Total 
Low grade flour ..... 2,579 4,708 7,288 
BPG cccccoceseccvecs 14,255 9,910 24,165 
Shorts and middlings. 22,152 14,062 36,214 
All other offal ....... 3,809 1,373 5,182 
Other cereals, 

lbs— East West Total 
Oatmeal ........- 668,987 867,242 1,536,229 
Rolled oats ..... 3,666,128 5,956,405 9,622,533 
Barley, pot and 

Pea] ..cccccce 307,711 108,192 415,903 
Rye meal ....... 32,732 114,954 147,686 
Corn flour and 

THOME occ cccece 1,865,280 ...66. 1,865,280 
Buckwheat flour. 102,282  ...... 102,232 


Total products in months of September, 


October, November and December, 1924 
(000’s omitted): 

Wheat flour, 

bbls— Sept. Oct. Nov. Dec. 


Manitoba 1 patent.. 377 520 419 370 
Manitoba 2 patent.. 385 563 480 377 














Ont. wint. straight... 69 95 70 86 
All others ........- 840 867 649 531 
Totals, flour ..... 1,671 2,045 1,618 1,364 
Feed, tons— 
Low grade flour.... 7 10 9 8 
BE 6a08b0s6 40-0 «eo 26 30 24 21 
Shorts and middl’gs, 35 14 35 29 
All other offal...... 6 6 7 6 
Other cereals, lbs— 
Oatmeal ......... 2,357 2,568 3,703 2,842 
Rolled oats ...... 12,800 13,377 12,496 11,625 
Barley, pot and 
DOBTE cc cccscccee 403 576 452 428 


Rye meal ........ 152 158 137 88 
Corn flour and meal 722 726 777 334 
Buckwheat flour.. 232 559 540 505 

Total wheat flour output for the 12 months 
from Feb, 1, 1924, to Jan. 31, 1925, in bbls: 


February 
March 


PEST ree 
September ‘ 
GORIOE cccccccccncccvcccecccscece 
November .. echeake 
December ... re 

pS PPP PSETELOTCIEL 
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WHEAT FLOUR MILLS 
OF CHINA 


(Continued from page 1052.) 


Marmon equipment supplied for the first mill that they 
chose the same class of machinery for the new mill, 
without a dissenting vote, but in this case Mr. Chang, 
the progressive and capable general manager of this 
company, gave the Fobes Co., Ltd., carte blanche to 
build the best mill possible. 

Although the fire had completely destroyed the mill- 
ing machinery of the old mill, it had been possible to 
save the 600 h-p modern steam power plant, with its 
Murray Iron Works Tandem Corliss engine, and this 
excellent plant, after a few minor repairs, and the 
addition of McMillan automatic fuel saving furnaces, 
was used to drive the new mill which was erected on 
the old mill site. The mill building and godowns are 
in a compound surrounded by a high wall, but the 
illustrations will give a fair idea of its appearance. 
The six-story building is of re-enforced concrete, day- 
light construction and is as near fireproof as it is pos- 
sible to make a flour mill building. A fire wall sepa- 
rates the milling department from the wheat cleaning 
department. The double roller mills are equipped with 
the latest type self-aligning sleeve bearings and all- 
metal fireproof housing, with glass tubes and stream 
splitters above. A very perfect dust collecting system 
insures an almost dustless mill throughout. 

This mill was the first one in China to put in the 
Alsop electrical bleaching and ageing process with the 
new “perfected are electrifier,” which equipment has 
proved an unqualified success. Practically all flour 
manufactured in China has been unbleached, whereas 
nearly all of the flour imported from American mills 
is bleached. This mill was also one of the first to put 
in modern machinery for closing the filled flour bags 
by machine, as is the practice in most modern mills 
at home, instead of the old laborious and costly method 
of hand sewing, still in use in practically all Shanghai 
mills. By the installation of these two machines and a 
conveyor on the packing floor, the hire of 23 coolies on 
that floor was saved. On the packing floor in the old 
mill the coolies had been so numerous that they could 
hardly keep out of each other’s way. 

The Union Special sewing machines which close 
these filled bags of flour are not only swift in opera- 
tion, each machine being able to handle up to 200 
50-lb bags an hour, but the bags are closed with a 
double locked stitch that makes it extremely difficult 
for any one to tamper with the contents. To illus- 
trate the importance of this point, a bag of flour may 
pass through the hands of half a dozen middlemen 
before it reaches the ultimate consumer. If hand sewn, 
the contents of the bag may be tampered with in many 
ways, such as, taking out a few pounds, emptying a 
No. 1 quality flour bag and substituting No. 2 quality 
flour and then selling this cheaper, darker flour for the 
price of the better quality, a practice always detri- 
mental to the good name of the mill’s products. 

Mr. Chang is one of the few managers in China to 
recognize the importance of not only keeping his fine 
new plant up to maximum efficiency, but of turning out 
a first class flour of uniform strength and quality. To 
insure this he placed his mill from the time the ma- 
chinery was ordered under the able supervision of one 
of the Fobes Co.’s flour mill engineers, Wallace Larson. 
Since the mill started operation in March of this year 
(1924) it has turned out a flour that for whiteness, 
purity and strength is difficult to equal in all North 
China. From almost the first day Fu Hsing brand 
flour has been sold on the Tientsin market for 5@1l5c 
more a bag than any other flour. Based on a daily 
output of 5,800 bags, at only 10c extra per bag, efficient 
supervision would seem to be well worth while. 


HANDLING OF WHEAT IN CHINA 


To those not familiar with the manufacture of 
flour, a brief explanation of the system employed in 
one of these modern mills of China might be of in- 
terest, also the methods of getting the wheat to the 
mill. Although the machinery and general equipment 
inside the mill building proper is as modern as any in 
the world, the methods of handling the wheat in China, 
from the time it is cut until it goes into the first 
cleaning machine of the mill’s system, are very different. 
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In America, for instance, no up-to-date flour mill 
would be built without a grain elevator adjacent for 
adequate wheat storage, and equipped with complete 
maehinery for elevating, conveying and cleaning the 
wheat by mechanical means. In rural communities, if 
the wheat comes to the mill’s elevator by farm wagon 
or motor truck, it is driven upon a platform scale, the 
whole load of several tons is weighed in an instant, 
and the bags are emptied into a hopper by the driver. 
The empty conveyance is again weighed, and the owner 
given credit for the net weight of wheat. After the 
wheat is dumped from the wagon bed into the hopper 
(if from a railroad car the process is the same) it is 
conveyed and elevated to the mill’s large storage silos 
entirely by machinery, and one man will check in hun- 
dreds of tons of wheat in a day. From the time the 
bags are dumped into the hopper the wheat is handled 
entirely by machinery, until it is turned out as flour 
and its byproducts. Quick, efficient and economical 
methods had to be developed in America, where wages 
are high. 

In China, for the most part, the ancient methods of 
harvesting the grain by hand, threshing with flails, 
mules and big stone rollers on a threshing floor, the 
winnowing of the grain by throwing it up into the 
air and letting the wind blow the chaff away, are prac- 
tically the same today as a thousand years ago! The 
grain is delivered to the mill, if by land, in Chinese 
wheelbarrows, two-wheeled carts drawn by oxen, buf- 
falos, donkeys, horses or mules, and sometimes even on 
wooden sledges. 

If there is a canal available, delivery to the mill 
is by sampan or junk. If the junk or sampan is 
watertight the wheat may be handled in bulk, and on 
arrival at the mill it is passed up in baskets from hand 
to hand to the loading wharf, where it is put into bags 
furnished by the mill company. More generally, how- 
ever, it is handled in bags from the farm to the mill. 

On first arriving in China the writer was taken 
through the flour mill district. Accustomed to modern 
flour mills in North and South America, where every 
five- to eight-story flour mill building has its grain 
storage elevator towering equally high alongside, the 
flour mills in China always seem incomplete. But pass- 
ing within the compound walls one sees a whole brood 
of low, one-storied godowns. Inside of these godowns 
every day in the year one sees a small army of coolies, 
each sweating and grunting under an enormous bag 
of wheat. One long line is coming from a big junk 
out in the canal 200 or 300 yards distant, and they are 
stacking these bags into a huge pile that finally reaches 
to the rafters. On the other side of this godown an- 
other group of coolies is tearing down another huge 
pile of sacks and “dog trotting” with their burden of 
wheat into the cleaning department of the mill, perhaps 
100 yards distant. A newcomer to the Orient is simply 
amazed at the swarm of coolies. 

A 1,000-bbl flour mill in America is operated by a 
total of 20 to 30 workmen, who man both the elevator 
and the mill, and the use of 130 to 160 men to do the 
same work in China seems almost like criminal waste. 
In America an efficient mill superintendent will spend 
hours trying to cut down labor and operating costs to 
a minimum, whereas in China a flour mill frequently 
seems to be considered a sort of benevolent institution 
where a place must be found for all of the poor rela- 
tives of the directors, manager, submanager, superin- 
tendent, and so on. For instance, after a brief survey 
of a flour mill that was reported to be having hard 
sledding, a recommendation was made to the manager 
and mill superintendent where, by a few changes in 
their wheat receiving bins which meant increasing the 
capacity, they could do away with the services of 20 
coolies. 

This mill had been installed under the supervision 
of a Chinese coolie miller, who had convinced the man- 
ager that he was an expert in these matters, but due 
to oversight on his part in not providing adequate re- 
ceiving bin storage, that mill had been hiring 16 
coolies, at a cost of over $200 a month, for four years, 
to keep these bins full. There was plenty of room 
available, and a sketch was made out with full direc- 
tions in Chinese giving the necessary data. Four 
months later, when asked why the scheme had not been 
carried out as planned, the manager explained that the 
poor coolies needed the work and that he felt it his 
duty to do his part by keeping them on—otherwise they 
would starve. Yet he was complaining of high operat- 
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ing cost of his machinery. The fact remains that this 
mill worked 80 men in the mill and 28 in the office to 
carry on a business that in America is done with a 
total of 16 men. 

CHINESE WHEAT 


Taking it as a whole, a great deal of the Chinese 
wheat is as good as any wheat in the world, but due to 
the primitive methods of harvesting with flails ani 
stone rollers, and also to the accumulation of foreign 
materials en route to the mill, Chinese wheat as actu- 
ally received at the mill contains the highest percentag: 
of foreign matter of any wheat in the world. Re 
garding the “accumulations en route to the mill,” thi 
takes place in various ways peculiar to China. In sony 
cases weed seeds, fine gravel and dirt are added to the 
wheat by the local guilds of. wheat buyers, who thu 
derive an illegal profit. In other cases a large junk 
will be loaded with a cargo of wheat in bags and con 
signed to some mill or godown several hundred miles 
distant. 

The one in charge is not provided with any mon 
to pay taxes; consequently, when he is stopped at vari 
ous likin stations along the route and a tax exacted, | 
pays it in wheat. However, he is expected to deliver 
a certain number of bags of wheat of a certain weight 
to the mill at destination. So a stop is made at certain 
points a little past the likin station, or at the station 
itself, where convenient piles of fine rock, gravel anil 
worthless seeds are to be found. But he always dc- 
livers his cargo complete, and even sometimes a littl: 
overweight. Due to the high percentage of trash in 
this wheat as received at the mills, the system of clean- 
ing machinery as specified for flour mills in China ji 
very elaborate and, generally speaking, includes twice 
as many machines as are required for mills in Americ:. 


CLEANING AND PREPARATION OF WHEAT 

The uninitiated may well wonder why a flour mil! 
of any size is always from four to eight stories hig! 
Take, for example, an 800-bbl wheat flour mill. The 
system is quite long and complicated, and a total of 
from 80 to 90 different machines are required to clean 
the wheat and convert it into flour, to say nothing of 
35 to 40 elevators for the elevation of the products, 
8 or 10 conveyors, transmission machinery, bins and « 
maze of spouting, wind trunking and other accessorie 
For a mill of this size American practice in Chin: 
usually calls for a building five stories high. The 
cleaning department occupies about one third of the 
building, the milling department the other two thirds, 
and in each department all five floors contain mi: 
chinery. A partition wall, or a well between two walls 
usually separates these two departments, with doors 
connecting on each floor. In case of a fire in either 
department this partition serves as a protection. There 
is always considerable dust in the air of the cleaning 
department of a mill in China, due to the very dirt; 
wheat, and the partition helps to confine this dirt anc 
dust to the cleaning department. In a properly con 
structed mill, however, this dust can be reduced to « 
minimum. 

On the ground floor of the cleaning department is 
a wheat sink or receiving hopper where the coolie emp- 
ties his bag of dirty wheat. This hopper, which has « 
slanting bottom, discharges into a large capacity el 
vator by means of which the grain is elevated to th: 
fifth floor and, after being weighed in an automatic 
weighing machine, is discharged in a steady stream 
into a preliminary cleaning machine called a receivine 
separator. In this machine the wheat is aspirated for 
the removal of light weight impurities, such as dust, 
chaff, screenings, etc., and passes over a series of sieve> 
with different sized perforations by means of which an) 
impurities either larger or smaller than a grain o! 
wheat are graded out. The dust, which is remove‘! 
by a powerful suction fan, is blown into a metal dusi 
collector, and the chaff, screenings, small seed and larg: 
trash such as sticks, stones, pieces of coal, etc., ar 
each removed separately in a very efficient manner an‘ 
spouted to the refuse room down below. From this 
machine the wheat goes to a large receiving bin. Thi- 
bin is usually of sufficient capacity to supply the mil! 
with at least enough wheat for a 24-hour run. Thi- 
bin, like all of the bins in the mill, has a slanted bot- 
tom, so that when the miller or operator opens a valve 
the bin discharges itself automatically. It is at this 
point that the miller takes wheat for the mill as he 
needs it. 
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The grain passes by means of a conveyor to another 
elevator,—the second in line for instance,—is again 
elevated to the fifth floor, where it is discharged into 
another separator, somewhat similar to the first one but 
arranged with finer sieves and designed to make a much 
more perfect separation of the foreign materials from 
the wheat. Four or five different classes of offal are 
removed by means of this machine also, the lighter 
weight materials by the suction fan, the others by 
sieves, and each class comes out separately in the form 
of sticks, stones, wild peas, corn, etc., wheat screenings, 
cockle and other fine seeds, chaff and dust. Every one 
of the cleaning machines is connected by means of 
wind trunking to a separate dust collector; that is, 
every machine has its individual dust collector. With- 
out these collectors the cleaning department would 
soon look like the Gobi Desert in a dust storm. 

From the milling separator which may be on the 
fourth floor, the wheat drops down through a spout 
into another cleaning machine on the floor below, called 
a cockle machine. The specialty of this machine is 
the elimination of round seeds smaller than the length 
of a grain of wheat, such as the cockle, mustard, and 
various other small seeds which are present in consid- 
erable quantities in most Chinese wheat. 

From the cockle machine on the third floor the 
stream of wheat drops through, another spout into a 
machine on the floor below, called a scourer. This 
machine is equipped with a powerful suction fan, and 
the stream of wheat on being spread out is subjected 
to a strong aspiration both on entering and on leaving 
the scourer to remove dust, chaff, screenings, whea 
dust, ete. ; 

If the wheat is dry and brittle, or if it is hard 
wheat, and too hard to grind as it is, water must be 
added, and after again being elevated to the fifth floor 
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Interior Views of the Fu Hsing Flour Mill at Tientsin, China 


the grain is delivered to a tempering bin to lie a 
certain number of hours. The amount of water and 
the number of hours the wheat is tempered is a point 
to be decided by the miller. In America or in Europe, 
where flour milling is conducted on a very scientific 
basis, great stress is laid on the vital importance of 
proper tempering. It is so vital that improper tem- 
pering or the omission of tempering means success or 
failure in making a pure white flour. 

In China there is a tendency among native millers 
to ignore this important point, which is one of the 
reasons why nearly all Chinese flour is darker than 
imported flour. There are other reasons, among which 
might be mentioned the tendency to overcrowd the 
system. The owners will approach the engineer and 
ask for machinery adequate to produce 1,000 bbls of 
flour. Machinery to make that quantity is installed 
in a system that will make flour of a quality equal to 
any in the world. These mills are always good for a 
reasonable overload, and would still produce quality 
flour, but the owners, or the Chinese miller, are not con- 
tent with a 10 or 15 per cent overload. They put on 
coarser bolting cloth, and overcrowd the machinery to 
the utmost until they obtain as high as 50 and 60 per 
cent overload. Such an overload is not obtained with- 
out a corresponding sacrifice in quality. 

Flour made in China is usually graded as No. 1, 
No. 2, No. 3 and No. 4. The byproducts from the 
milling department are bran, shorts (fine chopped up 
bran), and fiber, commonly known at home as “ship 
stuff.” In China this latter, a brown colored product, 
is passed through a No. 66 mesh cloth and sold as 
“No. 4 Flour.” 

The extraction or yield of flour in China is very 
high, too high really for any other country, as it will 
run from 77 to 83 per cent. In America, where com- 


; 
) 
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petition is keen and the consumer’s demands for a 
pure white flour are higher, the usual extraction is 72 
to 74 per cent, which is all the white flour that a No. 
1 grade of wheat contains by analysis. 


MILL SUPERINTENDENTS 


In the flour milling industry in China, the crying 
need is for competent technical mill superintendents. 
During the past 10 years, a surprisingly large number 
of mills have been erected, and the supply- of good 
millers to operate these mills has never been adequate 
to meet the demand. A competent head miller is not 
turned out in a day, nor in a year. In America or 
England, a mill operator has to serve a long appren- 
ticeship of at least four to six years before he is con- 
sidered fit to serve as second miller. A further period 
as second miller is necessary before he can become a 
head miller or superintendent. 

The flour milling industry has advanced by leaps 
and bounds during the past quarter of a century, and 
as its wonderful and intricate system has been devel- 
oped, a demand has been created for highly trained 
experts of the finest caliber to man its mills. We know 
of one progressive mill owner who has sent two Chinese 
students of the gentry class to America, where they 
are taking a four-year course in flour milling in one of 
the large universities, after which they are to spend 
an additional two years getting practical experience. 
From such as these we may expect big things in the 
future, but they are all too few. 

In the absence of a proper technical school for 
training of mill superintendents in China, the next 
best scheme would be to have more foreign experts 
from home, who in turn could teach the more clever 
among the native element, until there are enough com- 
petent Chinese millers to carry on the work. 
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ENGLAND 


Lonpon, Feb. 25.—In these days, when 
the flour trade i¢fso dull, traders, in en- 
deavoring to form a plan of campaign, 
should realize that the big business in 
imported flour which was done during 
the closing months of last year must af- 
fect trading until consumers have made 
considerable inroads into their stocks. 
Furthermore, London millers at the same 
time were selling largely, and making 
contracts a long distance ahead. 

This is what this market is suffering 
from now, and a number of cases have 
come under notice during the past few 
days where bakers have still fair quan- 
tities of London made straight run flour 
to be delivered, which cost them in the 
neighborhood of 48s, delivered, or less. 

These bakers, in order to maintain 
their contracts, have paid the millers for 
the flour, and these in return have given 
the bakers an extended period of free 
rent. While these conditions prevail, with 
any volume of fresh business practically 
impossible, the danger to be feared is 
that traders may lose confidence, not only 
in the market, but also in themselves, 
when they read that the shipments to 
Europe exceed those of last year for the 
crop year by over 7,000,000 qrs, and the 
quantity afloat to the United Kingdom 
and Continent is nearly 38,000,000 qrs 
greater than a year ago. 

When, however, these figures are an- 
alyzed, a much truer perspective of the 
situation is arrived at, one whereby con- 
fidence in the future of prices should be 
restored. It is at once seen that the 
quantity afloat for the United Kingdom 
direct is over 500,000 qrs less than last 
year, while to the Continent direct there 
is an increase of over 2,500,000 qrs, and 
for “orders” an increase of nearly 1,000,- 
000. Of these shipments for “orders,” ac- 
cording to Broomhall, the United King- 
dom has only taken 30 per cent during 
the past two weeks, whereas the Conti- 
nent has taken 70 per cent. All this goes 
to show the enormous demand there has 
been in continental Europe for both 
wheat and flour, a demand which is likely 
to continue until next harvest. 

[t is no doubt good news to the world 
at large that the condition of the winter 
wheat in the United States is good, al- 
though a great deal can happen to it be- 
tween now and harvest. The news from 
India does not seem to be promising. 
Continuous complaints of dry weather 
have been received from the Punjab and 
from the United Provinces, and it would 
therefore seem that, when harvest time 
comes, America will have to supply the 
bulk of the world’s needs, and a possible 
strain on any one country cannot mean 
lower prices. 

The apparent realization of this posi- 
tion is shown by the greatly improved de- 
mand for wheat at advancing prices, but 
the flour trade, owing to its overbought 
condition, has yet to make up its mind, 
there being little or no change as regards 
volume, which is negligible, in spite of ad- 
vancing prices. It is a good thing that 
the London millers seem to be so busy 
with continental orders, otherwise they 
would no doubt be trying to force the 
pace by lowering prices. Under present 
conditions this is hardly likely, for in ad- 
dition to their continental orders the 
price for offals declines daily. 

Canadian export patents are offered 
today by shippers at 58s 3d, c.i.f., for 
March shipment, and 58s 6d for April, 
but there are sellers on the spot at 57s 
6d, ex-store, with few buyers, so there is 
no inducement to make fresh purchases. 
Canadian top patents are offered at 60s 
3d@6l1s 3d, c.i.f., for March by millers, 
but similar conditions prevail for these 
flours as for export patents. Canadian 








Latest European prices, cabled to The Northwestern Miller on Tuesday, 
will be found immediately following the editorial page of this issue. 








export flours from Vancouver are of- 
fered at 55s 3d, c.i.f. 

Minnesota flours have been advanced in 
price to 56s, c.i.f., and upward, but no 
business is reported at these figures, re- 
sellers ruling the market. Kansas flours 
have been on offer at 54@58s, according 
to quality, but buyers will not pay the 
price. 

Australian flours are the only ones 
which show no advance, resellers of near- 
by parcels offering at 50s, c.i.f. February 
and March have sellers at 50s 6d, with 
buyers at 50s, while April shipment is of- 
fered at 50s. The spot value is about 
52s 6d, although 6d less was accepted 
two days ago. Minneapolis low grade is 
offered at 38s@38s 6d, and Plate can be 
bought at 37s 9d. 

London millers are unchanged for their 
straight run at 57s, delivered, which is 
equal to about 52s 6d, c.if., and it is 
only fair to say that, while they maintain 
their present quality, there is nothing of- 
fering in flour which is better value. 

FLOUR ARRIVALS 

Arrivals this week have been relatively 
small, but more than sufficient to meet 
demand. The quantities, given in sacks 
of 280 lbs each, were: from the United 
States, Atlantic 10,697, Pacific 2,500; 
Canada, 1,770; Australia, 4,399; Argen- 
tina, 960; Continent, 738. 


WHEAT PRICES 


The wheat market shows an improve- 
ment all around, and prices have respond- 
ed to the increased demand. No. 1 
northern Manitoba for March shipment 
has been sold at 75s 6d, while afloat par- 
cels are offering at 74s 6d and February- 
March at 74s 9d. No. 1 northern Du- 
luth is offered for February shipment 
at 70s 3d, and No. 2 hard winters for 
February-March at 70s 3d. Australian 
wheat, with the smallest advance, has 
had the larger share of the trade, pas- 
sage parcels selling at 69s 142.d@69s 444d 
and March shipment at 69s 3d, but Feb- 
ruary shipment is held for 69s 9d, al- 
though cargoes in the latter position sold 
at 69s 74%.d. Choice white Karachi, ar- 
rived, sold at 68s 6d; parcels afloat are 
offered at 68s 9d and May-June at 64s 6d, 
this latter price reflecting the poorer crop 
prospects which have been reported. Ro- 
safe, 64-lb, about due, has been sold at 


69s, net. Rosario, 64-lb, for January- 
February is offered at 69s 9d, and for 
March at 70s. ) 

FEED 


Mill offals have been very quiet, with 
prices moving in buyers’ favor. Bran and 
middlings are reported as being offered 
at £7 15s ton, ex-mill, London, a decline 
of 7s 6d in middlings and 12s 6d in bran. 
Plate pollards can be bought at £6 17s 
6d, c.i.f., on passage and for February- 
March shipment, but buyers consider 
them too high, compared with the home 
milled article. Fancy Plate middlings 
are lower at £9 ton, c.i.f., for February- 
March shipment. 

Linseed trade has been rather restrict- 
ed, but prices have moved upward, main- 
ly owing to higher prices being asked by 
the Plate. Calcutta to London on the 
spot and afloat is nominal at £25, and 
there are sellers at this figure for Feb- 
ruary-March. Plate to London on pas- 
sage is nominal at £22 10s. There are 
sellers of January-February at £23 5s, 
and of February-March, March-April, 
and April-May at £22 17s 6d. For Plate 
to Hull on the spot the nominal value is 
£22 7s 6d, afloat, and there are sellers at 
£22 7s 6d. 


Cottonseed has been quiet, with prices 
generally inclined to be lower. Bombay 
to London for February-March shipment 
is nominally £10 7s 6d, showing a decline 
of 5s since yesterday. Passage parcels 
of new crop are offered at £10 5s, and the 
same price would buy February-March 
and March-April. 


OATMEAL 


The very dull conditions of the past 
months continue. London millers have 
made no change in their quotations, but 
it is understood that American and Ca- 
nadian millers have advanced their prices 
about Is 6d per 280 lbs for both rolled 
oats and oatmeal, which places them still 
further away from any possibility of new 
business. Scotch millers are prepared to 
accept £19@£19 5s, ex-store, London. 


DEATH OF INTERNATIONAL BANKER 


The death occurred on Feb. 26 of Sir 
Everard Alexander Hambro at his resi- 
dence, Hayes Park, Kent, at the age of 
82. Sir Everard had been in the banking 
business from his youth, and succeeded 
his father in the management of the im- 
portant merchant banking house of C. J. 
Hambro & Son, London, in 1877. He 
was elected a director of the Bank of 
England in the early part of his business 
career, and for some years had been the 
oldest member of that directorate. He 
was actively engaged in business until 
he was over 80, and retained his keen in- 
tellect up to the end. 

The banking house with which he was 
connected has had an interesting history. 
It was founded by Sir Everard’s grand- 
father in Copenhagen, Denmark, in 1780, 
and it was not until 40 years later that it 
was removed to London, where it has be- 
come one of the leading mercantile bank- 
ing houses. It has always figured promi- 
nently in issuing loans to governments 
and municipalities. At one time it was 
associated with the raising of capital in 
behalf of Scandinavian countries and 
cities and towns bordering on the Baltic. 

It also helped Italy financially at the 
time of her transition from several states 
into one kingdom, and of recent years has 
issued loans on behalf of Russia, Finland 
and Greece. It has always done an ex- 
tensive business in the discounting of for- 
eign bills, and a large number of northern 
European firms use it as a medium in 
their transactions with foreign countries. 
The firm recently absorbed the British 
Bank of Northern Commerce, and was 
converted into a joint-stock company, 
assuming the style of Hambro’s Bank. 

Sir Eric Hambro, who was at one time 
a member of Parliament, will succeed 
his father as chairman of Hambro’s 
Bank. Sir Everard had four sons, and 
the third, Angus Hambro, is a well- 
known golfer. 


STATE OWNERSHIP AGAIN FAILS 


Announcements have appeared in all 
the daily papers this week that the Com- 
monwealth Line of Australia is for sale. 
This line consists of 32 ships, and the 
terms of sale are that the purchaser 
maintain a regular service between Aus- 
tralia, Great Britain and the Continent 
of Europe, with no increase in fares or 
freights, and that no arrangement shall 
be made with any shipping combine. 

The line was started in 1916, being the 
outcome of the shortage of shipping be- 
tween Australia and Great Britain dur- 
ing the war. Something had to be done 
to move the large exportable surplus of 
wheat and, accordingly, Mr. Hughes, who 
was then the Australian prime minister, 








bought 15 secondhand cargo steamers 
and, with a number of German vessels 
seized in Australian waters, the Common- 
wealth Line was formed. 

Later five large vessels to carry pas 
sengers and cargo were built to order in 
Australian and British shipyards, costing 
£1,000,000 apiece. At first the lin 
showed a profit, and it was claimed b) 
the Australian government that it wa 
instrumental in keeping down freights 
In shipping circles it was accused of try 
ing to secure a monopoly of Australian 
shipping, which was denied by the Aus 
tralian government, but it never reall; 
secured the whole-hearted support of th: 
Australian people. 

In the summer of 1922 a serious disput: 
arose with the Seamen’s Union, throug! 
the crew of one of the ships objecting t: 
a boatswain who had been engaged. Th 
line continued its sailings, but each tri}, 
involved the government in heavy ex 
pense over industrial complications. 

In November, 1923, 10 steamers of the 
line were sold, and last year its contro! 
was vested in an independent board 
Every effort was made to manage the 
enterprise on business lines but, accord 
ing to the prime minister’s estimate, the 
loss in 1921-22 was £1,171,569, and in 
the foll6wing year £1,626,150. 

The Times, in commenting on the fail 
ure, says that no surprise is aroused by 
the Australian government’s decision to 
cut losses and revert to the old-fashione« 
but only sound system of leaving the pro 
vision of shipping needs of the commun 
ity to the care and initiative of private 
enterprise. One especially bad feature 
of state ownership was the fact that the 
government was always being dragged 
into its own arbitration courts as a liti 
gant. 

BRITISH EMPIRE EXHIBITION 

The question as to whether the British 
Empire Exhibition at Wembley should b« 
reopened this year hung in the balance 
for some months, and it was not until the 
end of December that the British govern- 


“ment and the private guarantors finall) 


decided to make the venture. It was al- 
most forced upon them unless they were 
willing to pay 20s to the pound sterling 
of their guaranty, for they are heavily 
in debt over last year’s exhibition. 

They hope to retrieve their fortunes 
this year, but it means a guaranty by the 
state of no less than £1,100,000. The pri- 
vate guarantors have agreed to continuc 
their support up to 90 per cent, and a 
number of public spirited people have 
also guaranteed large sums. The losses 
last year are attributed to the large 
amount of capital expended on construc- 
tion and the unfavorable weather which 
prevailed throughout the season. 

The receipts from admission, rent of 
space, concessions, etc., amounted to 
£2,100,000, while construction and main- 
tenance totaled £3,900,000, thus leaving 2 
debt of £1,800,000. It is claimed that no 
large exhibitions in any part of th 
world have ever proved a financial suc- 
cess, but that Wembley was certainly an 
unqualified success from the point o! 
view of trade and trade relations, espe- 
cially with the dominions. 

The aim this year is to try and make 
the exhibition more of a trade stimulus 
than last year, and it is reported that 
applications for space are coming in very 
satisfactorily. Some of the colonial gov- 
ernments are taking no official part in 
the exhibition, but exhibits will be mad 
by private organization and enterprise. 
Canada has once again entered into the 
scheme with enthusiasm, and the Cana- 
dian exhibit promises to be more attrac- 
tive than last year’s, which is saying @ 
great deal. 

Several improvements in the manage- 
ment of the exhibition have been suggest- 
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ed, especially in regard to the general 
upkeep of the grounds, which was very 
faulty last year, and gave rise to a lot 
of well-deserved criticism. The absence 
of music was also considered a detri- 
ment, and is to be remedied this year. 
Londoners are accused of not having sup- 
ported the exhibition, but one actually 
comes across very few who did not 
“Wemble.” 
ST. PAUL’S CATHEDRAL SCARE 


Recently a note of alarm was sounded 
through the press that the dome of St. 
Paul’s Cathedral was in danger of col- 
lapsing. Those responsible for the struc- 
ture have for the last three years and 
more been endeavoring to make it gen- 
erally known that serious decay was tak- 
ing place in the piers upholding the dome, 
and repair work has been proceeding 
steadily with such funds as were avail- 
able, but the tocsin was sounded when 
the surveyor for the City of London 
stepped in and declared the cathedral “a 
dangerous structure.” It was announced 
that at least £140,000 would be required 
to carry out the work of repair. 

The Times undertook to open a public 
subscription, claiming this as its special 
privilege because the paper is written and 
produced so close to the hallowed walls 
of the cathedral. The appeal met with 
an immediate response from a large num- 
ber of the leading city firms, the old city 
guild companies, private individuals and 
the churches throughout the land, the 
proprietors of the Times starting the 
fund with a donation of £1,000. The 
sum appealed for has been far exceeded, 
and now amounts to £238,518, but every 
penny will be required for the immense 
task of completely restoring the cathe- 
dral. 

The whole trouble has occurred through 
economy having been forced upon Sir 
Christopher Wren. He had to be spar- 
ing of money, time and stone, and, there- 
fore, the eight piers which support the 
dome were made of ashlar cases (thin 
slabs of stone) filled with rubble from 
the ruins of old St. Paul’s. Time has 
brought decay, and the dome pressing 
upon the piers is causing great cracks and 
fissures to appear. The surveyor for the 
City of London has issued a startling pro- 
posal, his scheme being to replace the old 
piers with new ones and to drop the dome 
by a small fraction of an inch. This 
would cost £2,000,000 to carry out, while 
the process of dropping the dome would 
be so exceedingly intricate and hazardous 
that it might result in its crashing to the 
ground. On the other hand, the cathe- 
dral’s experts, who have carefully studied 
the question from every point of view, 
propose the much more simple plan of 
filling the piers with liquid cement, fur- 
ther strengthening them with steel and 
timber, and replacing the ashlar facings. 


BRITISH FOOD INQUIRY 

The royal commission that is sitting in 
London, inquiring into the cost of living 
and the price of foodstuffs is still continu- 
ing its investigation as to the price of 
bread. The Welsh baker who testified 
last week that he could sell the 4-lb loaf 
at 10d and still make 15 to 20 per cent 
profit has been asked to produce his 
books before the commission, in order 
that it may see that the figures are cor- 
rect. This baker stated last week that 
the millers in his district refused to sell 
him flour because he sold at less than the 
price agreed to by other bakers in the 
district. As a result of this boycott this 
baker was forced to get his supplies of 
flour through a secret source. 

According to the daily press, impor- 
tant statements are likely to be made in 
the forthcoming interim report of the 
commission which will show that the pres- 
ent price of bread is too high and should 
be reduced; that charges for ocean trans- 
port of meat and cereals have reached a 
level which is too high; that it should be 
rendered impossible for any group of 
wholesalers or manufacturers to boycott 
traders who are underselling other re- 
tailers in any district. 


NOTES 
A new Cunarder, bearing the name of 
the Carinthia, was launched at Barrow 
on Feb. 23. She is to be fitted out for 
making world tours and visiting places 
which are difficult of approach by ocean 
going vessels. She is 625 ft long, and 
will have a speed of 16 knots. 


John H. Taylor, of the Northwestern 





THE NORTHWESTERN MILLER 


Elevator & Mill Co., Toledo, called at this 
office this week. Mr. Taylor was unable 
to stay in London as long as he had 
planned to, as his mother, Mrs. Taylor, 
since arriving in England has unfor- 
tunately suffered from a bad attack of 
neuritis, and the doctor advised her to 
get to a warmer climate as soon as pos- 
sible. Mr. and Mrs. Taylor have there- 
fore left London for the south of France 
and Italy. 


Liverpool Demand Dull 

Liverpoot, Feb. 25.—Demand for both 
home milled and imported flour is very 
dull. Bakers are taking delivery of old 
contracts very slowly, and hesitate to 
make fresh purchases. There is a mod- 
erate trade passing in low grade flours 
to Russia and eastern Mediterranean 
countries. The price of home milled is 
unchanged on the week, but any further 
advance in wheat will be followed by a 
corresponding advance in flour. Foreign 
flour is dull in all positions. Holders on 
spot, however, are occasionally asking 6d 
advance. 

The feature of the flour market is the 
continued demand from Russia, not only 
in this country but also in Canada. A 
7,000-ton steamer is loading in this port, 
and it is understood that she will be fol- 
lowed by another of similar size. 

English flours are quoted at 54s 6d@ 
62s 6d, ex-mill, according to grade, Min- 
nesota patents at 60s, ex-store, and Kan- 
sas at 57s 64@59s. Some American win- 
ter wheat flours sold at 53s 6d@5As, c.i.f., 
but sellers are now asking 56s, c.i.f. Aus- 
tralians are offered at 55s 6d@56s, ex- 
store. 

The continental demand continues to 
exercise a firming influence on wheat 
prices. Not only has Russia again been 
prominent as a buyer of Canadian flour, 
but the Soviet government has also been 
active in chartering steamer tonnage to 
load its purchases. The market is af- 
fected by the shipment to the Continent 
of earlier purchases, as well as by fresh 
buying. Last week’s clearances from 
Argentina gave 310,000 qrs for the Con- 
tinent direct, against 37,000 for the Unit- 
ed Kingdom direct. 

Australian shipments make a better 
showing to this country, but non-Euro- 
pean buyers are now absorbing a big 
share of Australia’s shipments. There 
is still plenty of wheat being shipped for 
orders, and a large fleet is on passage 
from which our millers can purchase sup- 
plies in case of need, but there is much 
competition for this grain, as witness the 
many cargoes diverted to the Continent 
from ports of call in recent weeks. 

The option market, after being steady 
has turned weak, and closed today 2@ 
24d per 100 lbs lower, final prices be- 
ing: March, nominal; May, 14s 312d; 
July, 14s 1d. Even these figures show 
an advance in the past week of 7d per 
100 lbs for May wheat, and 8%4d for July. 

Mill offals are neglected, and prices 
favor buyers. Bran is offered at £12@ 
£12 10s ton, ex-mill. Low grade flours 
are firm. American second clears are out 
of line at 44s. For a parcel of American 
low grade afloat £15 was recently paid. 
Firsthand offers are now a shade easier 
at £14 15s, c.if. American linseed cakes 
are easier at £10 10s for April-August. 
A cargo of Russian sunflower seed cake 
was offered at £10 5s, but the best bid 
was £9 10s. 





SCOTLAND 

Gtascow, Feb. 24.—The market is tend- 
ing firmer. It is felt that outside specu- 
lators have been largely eliminated from 
North American markets, and importers 
here are looking to stiff prices in April 
and May. Australian flour continues the 
cheapest on the market, but the difficulty 
of getting freight space from that quar- 
ter remains an obstacle to heavy dealings, 
and freight rates are at a high level. Two 
boats carrying Australian flour to our 
market reached the Clyde this week. So 
far as future freights from Australia are 
concerned, importers have advice to the 
effect that there will be no free offers un- 
til about June. 

Current prices for flour, on a cif. 
basis, are as follows: home milled 56@60s, 
according to grade; imported Manito- 
bas, 57s 6d@58s; Canadian winters, 53s 
6d; Australian, 50@51s; American win- 
ters, 56s 3d in jute; Kansas short pat- 
ents, 58s. There are no Pacific Coast 
flours on offer at the moment, but toward 


the end of last week they were quoted 
here at about 51s 6d. 


GREENOCK BAKERS’ COMPLAINT 


An acute phase of baking competition 
has shown itself within the last week at 
Greenock, where a deputation of master 
bakers and representatives of the opera- 
tive bakers’ union waited upon the pro- 
vost of the town to impress upon him the 
serious effects upon the local baking 
trade of the rivalry with the products of 
big Glasgow bakeries. It has already 
been explained in this column that the 
Glasgow bread trade is largely central- 
ized in four big private bakeries and in 
one large co-operative bakery. 

The principal private bakers are col- 
loquially known as “the big four.” For 
some time they have sent out their motor 
delivery vans to Greenock, Helensburgh 
and other towns on the lower Clyde, as 
well as to Motherwell and certain steel 
and iron trade centers in Lanarkshire. 
This policy was probably dictated by the 
system in force at the big co-operative 
bakery, which sends out supplies over a 
wide area to retail co-operative societies 
which have affiliated with it in order to 
save the trouble and expense of running 
local bakeries of their own. 

In the case of the co-operative, this 
extension of the delivery area is done at 
the invitation of the local societies, but 
in the case of “the big four” the policy 
is not welcomed by the local private trade 
bakers, who regard the entry of the 
Glasgow delivery vans, which take the 
bread to local grocers for sale to the 
public, as poaching within their territory. 
That was the point of view which was 
presented by the Greenock bakers in their 
deputation to the provost of the town, 
which is the most important consuming 
center outside of Glasgow. 

It happens, as previously reported, 
that Greenock is suffering depression in 
its sugar refining industry, and the bak- 
ers informed the provost that the imme- 
diate effect of the poaching by the big 
Glasgow bakers was that 40 local opera- 
tive bakers were unemployed. The pro- 
vost promised to make the position and 
its consequences clear to the consuming 
public. If, he said, the consumers of 
Greenock bought outside bread, then they 
would only aggravate the problem of un- 
employment, and in consequence would 
be called upon to pay higher parish or 
poor rates. The Glasgow loaf, according 
to this argument, might indirectly be a 
dear article to Greenock. 


THE CHURCH AND SUNDAY BAKING 


The church in Scotland is being ap- 
pealed to by the operative bakers in Glas- 
gow to use its influence against Sunday 
labor in the baking industry. Scotland, 
as all the world knows, is still old-fash- 
ioned enough to stress a strict regard for 
the observance of Sunday as a day of 
rest. In view of this national attitude, 
the operative bakers have adopted a tell- 
ing course in their appeal to the church. 

The operatives ask for the discontinu- 
ance of Sunday labor. Up till the pres- 
ent most of the Sunday labor was con- 
fined to the preparation of sponges for 
Monday’s output of bread. The opera- 
tives’ union states that about 400 men 
are at present subject to Sunday work 
in order that bread may be wrapped in 
paper for sale on Monday. Hitherto it 
was the custom for the Sunday men to 
start work in the evenings, but since 
bread wrapping was introduced it is stat- 
ed that the starting hour on Sundays in 
some bakehouses is from 9 a.m. onward. 

The Church of Scotland Presbytery of 
Glasgow has appointed a committee to 
confer with the operatives’ union on the 
matter, and the United Free Church 
Presbytery has promised an inquiry into 
the subject. 


UNECONOMIC BREAD PRICES 


The evidence given before the royal 
commission on food prices regarding the 
action of South Wales millers in with- 
holding flour supplies from bakers who 
were supplying bread to grocers who sold 
the bread at uneconomic prices to the 
public received much publicity in Scot- 
land. 

The Glasgow Herald, in pointing out 
that certain multiple grocery stores in 
Glasgow, which bake their own bread, 
often undersell the economic price of the 
loaf in the interests of advertising their 
shops, argued that Glasgow’s freedom 
from any disciplinary action by local 
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millers was probably due to the large 
proportion of imported flour used in 
Scottish bread making. It is reasonable, 
at all events, to suggest that no such ac- 
tion as that taken by the South Wales 
millers would have been possible in Glas- 
gow, because the flour importers could 
have filled the needs of any bakery that 
was threatened with a boycott on the part 
of home millers. 

At present one grocery firm in Glasgow 
which bakes its own bread is selling the 
loaf at 9d, though the common price is 
lld. Every one knows that the lower 
price is an advertising device, but no one 
seeks to interfere. What is lost in bread 
must be made good in the charge for 
some other article. 


IRELAND 

Betrast, Feb. 23.—There is very little 
business passing in flour, as consumers 
generally, and especially the large bak- 
ers, are buying nothing. In the mean- 
time, home and English millers, especial- 
ly the latter, are pressing very hard for 
business at lower prices, some very good 
value in blended flours of higher quality 
being offered at 60s, delivered, Belfast 
or Dublin, for either prompt or near de- 
livery. 

It is reported that these cheaper offers 
are due to consumers and bakers not tak- 
ing delivery of the flour they have al- 
ready booked, and millers are anxious to 
get some orders for immediate delivery. 
Not only that, but it is now pretty well 
known that even bakers have fair quan- 
tities of flour (and cheap flour compared 
with today’s prices) in outside stores, not 
being able to take it all into their own 
premises, and especially is this the case 
in Belfast and the north of Ireland. 

Some very good Manitoba short pat- 
ents, under mills’ own brands, are of- 
fered at about 60s, net, c.i.f., Belfast or 
Dublin, for March shipment from sea- 
board. There are also some offers at 
59s and 59s 6d in the same position. Bids 
of 59s 6d for April-May shipment were 
refused, and it was reported that some 
of the leading mills wanted 60s 3d for 
shipment up to June. On spot, while 
there is no very great amount of flour of- 
fering, there are some resellers of very 
good Manitoba patents at 61s, delivered, 
for spot or near delivery. Export pat- 
ents are offered at 56@57s, net, c.i.f., Bel- 
fast or Dublin, March shipment. There 
was no inclination, however, to buy far 
ahead at these figures, and anything do- 
ing would have been in top grade flour. 

Kansas flours have been offered on 
spot at a ridiculously low price, as it is 
reported that a very good flour was sold 
at 53s, delivered, and offered in Dublin 
also at that price, plus the difference in 
freight. American soft winters are free- 
ly offered at about 54s on spot, while 
home millers are willing to book orders 
at 56s, delivered, for any of their ordi- 
nary patents, and some very high class 
English winters were offered at 60s, full 
landed terms, either port. Minneapolis 
flours are very dull. Mill cables are 
around 58s 9d, c.i.f., Belfast or Dublin, 
but on spot these flours are offered at 
2@3s sack under this figure for prompt 
or near delivery. 

Oatmeal has shown some improvement, 
so far as prices are concerned, but there 
is nothing encouraging in the demand, as 
new shipment business is at a standstill. 
Considering, however, that a fair business 
has been done recently in both oatmeal 
and rolled oats at slightly below the mills’ 
present asking prices, it is only to be ex- 
pected that a pause will take place. Quo- 
tations are around 44s@44s 6d per 280 
lbs, c.i.f., Belfast or Dublin, for oatmeal, 
and some of the mills are asking about 
46s 6d for rolled oats in the same posi- 
tion. Demand is fairly good on spot. 
Irish oatmeal is maintaining its price at 
about 50s per 280 Ibs, net, c.i.f., for 
prompt delivery, according to package 
and quality. 

All classes of feedingstuffs seem to be 
in exceptionally poor demand at present. 
Irish millers cannot complain, however, 
as they are managing to get rid of all 
they make, chiefly owing to the fact that, 
having sold a little ahead some time ago, 
they are not now dependent on spot sales. 
In Belfast and the north generally £11 
ton is still being made for good white 
bran, and also in Dublin and the south, 
except in a few cases when 5@10s ton 
more is asked. 
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RATE DIFFERENTIALS 

It seems highly probable that New 
York commercial interests will make ap- 
plication to the jgterested carriers to 
carry out the opinions of the Interstate 
Commerce Commission covering the elim- 
ination of differentials on export ship- 
ments of grain and grain products to 
North Atlantic ports, and it is hoped 
they will comply with the recommenda- 
tions of the Commission. 

It is felt that brokers, exporters, etc., 
in New York cannot meet competition 
of the other ports in the open market 
under the present system of differentials 
which gives Baltimore and Philadelphia 
an advantage on ex-lake and all-rail busi- 
ness, and it is thought that there will be 
no difficulty in equalizing rates on these 
shipments. 

The only interest of the New York 
Produce Exchange is, of course, on rates 
for grain and grain products. On coarse 
grain, wheat and flour, Philadelphia now 
enjoys an advantage on all-rail shipments 
of le per 100 lbs over New York, and 
on other grain products 2c. Baltimore 
has an advantage of 1%c on grain, 2c 
on flour and 3c on other grain products. 

Equalization of the rates will also help 
northwestern mills in meeting Canadian 
competition. When shipments can_be 
equalized through New York, Philadel- 
phia and Baltimore elastic distribution 
of their shipments and an equal chance 
in all markets will be provided, 


NEW YORK 

Flour business in the New York mar- 
ket during the past week was practically 
at a standstill, for neither attractive 
prices nor good quality could induce con- 
sumers to show any activity in buying. 
The trade purchased heavily in January 
and early February, resold heavily the 
first of March, and is now simply await- 
ing developments. 

For the preceding fortnight reselling 
had been the feature of the market, but 
during the past week this dropped off 
very considerably and few low prices 
were being made except by mills with 
charitable natures. It looks as if every 
one who so desires has disposed of his 
low-priced flour, and in cases now where 
contracts are changing hands, they are 
doing so at prevailing levels. 

The heavy drop in wheat prices on 
March 13 (and breathes there still a man 
in the flour or grain business who doesn’t 
think there is anything to this “Friday the 
13th” business?) destroyed all confidence 
in the markets, and even though this 
break came almost as rapidly as was 
physically possible, buyers here neverthe- 
less managed to still keep a lap ahead 
of it, and their ideas were always below 
the mills’ quotations. With the speed at 
which their notion of levels can descend, 
‘it begins to look doubtful if mills will 
ever catch up to them. 

The scarcity of clears is growing to 
be a fixture in this section. Sales of 
fancy patents are so few that mills have 
not many clears to offer, and very fre- 
quently hold them as high as straights. 
Incidentally, too, the day of cheap 
“stuffed straights” seems to be passing, 
since the “stuffing” is about as high now 
as the straights. 

Slightly improved interest was evi- 
denced in export flour following sales of 
wheat, but actual sales were no more fre- 
quent. Clearances were heavy to Ger- 
many and Greece, the result of previous 
activity. 

Any quotations these days are purely 
nominal. Mills did not follow the big 
break in wheat on March 13 to its full 
extent, and in general reduced their quo- 
tations about 45@55c. Therefore, before 
the opening on March 14, prices general- 
ly were: spring fancy patents $9.25@ 
9.75, standard patents $8.75@9.25, clears 





-. 25@8.85; soft winter straights, $8.35@ 
8.75; hard winter short patents $9@9.50, 
straights $8.30@8.90; rye, $7.15@7.60,— 
all in jute. Receipts, 329,179 bbls; ex- 
ports, 235,314. 
WHEAT 


Early in the week the wheat market 
was strong, following reports of good 
export business. ‘Toward the close, prices 
broke badly on a demoralized market. 
Quotations, March 14: No. 2 red, c.i.f., 
domestic, $1.88%; No. 1 dark spring, 
c.i.f., domestic, $1.96144; No. 2 hard win- 
ter, f.o.b., export, $1.801%4; No. 1 northern 
Manitoba (in bond), f.o.b., export, 
$1.92%; No. 2 mixed durum, f.o.b., ex- 
port, $1.8114%4. Receipts, 994,000 bus; ex- 
ports, 995,801. 


COARSE GRAINS 


Cash demand for corn was disappoint- 
ing, and interior receipts were slightly 
larger. Prices followed the drop in 
wheat. Quotations, March 14: No. 2 yel- 
low, $1.30%; No. 2 mixed, $1.29%. Re- 
ceipts, 7,500 bus. 

Oats moved in narrower limits, though 
following wheat and corn. Quotations, 
March 14: No. 2 white, 57c; No. 3 white, 
5542c. Receipts, 354,000 bus; exports, 
238,422. 

MR. WADE CONTINUES BUSINESS 


J. O. Wade, whose partnership with A. 
J. Gardner, under the name of Wade & 
Gardner, New York and Chicago, was 
dissolved March 1, will continue in the 
flour brokerage business in New York 
under his own name. 


NOTES 


The Bakers’ Club will hold a meeting 
and luncheon at the Pennsylvania Hotel, 
Wednesday, March 25. 

Last week there were 1,480 cars on 
spot, the preceding week 1,440, and the 
same week the previous year 1,308. 

Penick & Ford, Ltd., for the year end- 
ed Dec. 31, 1924, reported gross sales 
of $21,577,108 and net profits of $1,947,- 
980. 

Burke & McMahon have recently taken 
on the account of the Western Star Mill 
Co., Salina, Kansas, for both domestic 
and export business. 

P. J. DeKoster, of P. C. Vis & Co., 
Rotterdam, spent several days in New 
York on his arrival in this country, pre- 
vious to leaving for Chicago. 

The Continental Bag & Paper Corpo- 
ration reported a net loss of $493,315 for 
the 11 months ended Dec. 31, 1924. 
Deficit after dividends was $657,065. 

Frank Hocking, of the Pfeffer Milling 
Co., Milverton, Ont., was here last week 
visiting A. S. Leo, who has recently 
taken on the account for the metropoli- 
tan district. 

Four upstate millers in town last week 
were W. V. Hamilton, Caledonia, T. Mor- 
gan Bowen, Buffalo, George Motley, sec- 
retary Moseley & Motley Milling Co., 
Rochester, and W. J. Brewer, sales man- 
ager Thompson Milling Co., Lockport. 

W. V. Dickinson, sales manager at the 
New York office of the Pillsbury Flour 
Mills Co., and his assistant, W. J. Stock- 
man, left for Buffalo last Friday with 
Dwight K. Yerxa, and spent several days 
in that city visiting the Pillsbury plant. 

Clearances of wheat and flour from 
the port of New York for the week end- 
ed March 7 amounted to 891,832 bus for 
the former and 88,576 bbls for the latter. 
Of this, 11,465 bbls went to Scandinavia, 
32,728 to United Kingdom ports, 6,115 
to Italy, and 28,215 to Greece. 

The annual Food Show is now running 
in Brooklyn at the Thirteenth Regiment 


Armory. Several bread, cracker and 
cake concerns have interestin exhibits, 
among them Drake Bros. Co., the Wright 
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Cake Co., the Ward Baking Co., Cush- 
man & Shults, the National Biscuit Co., 
Ivins, and the Loose-Wiles Biscuit Co. 

E. A. Simoni has just started in busi- 
ness with a model plant at 141 Palisade 
Park Road, Jersey City, under the name 
of the New Jersey Baking Co., Inc. This 
new plant consists of a two-story brick 
building with the delivery department 
and garage in the basement, and the shop 
is fitted out with the most modern equip- 
ment. Mr. Simoni has been in the bak- 
ing business for many years, and is en- 
tering the wholesale field with every ad- 
vantage of a well-designed plant. 

Joseph Wilshire was elected president 
of The Fleischmann Co. at a meeting of 
the board of directors here March 12, 
filling the vacancy left by the death of 
Julius Fleischmann on Feb. 5. Max C. 
Fleischmann, who was in Africa at the 
time of his brother’s death, was elected 
chairman of the board of directors and 
the board of managers, and Paul Fleisch- 
mann, a nephew, succeeds Mr. Wilshire 
as first vice president. Major Fleisch- 
mann has announced that he will add 20,- 
000 shares of the company’s stock to the 
20,000 which his brother provided in his 
will for distribution among the com- 
pany’s executives. 


BUFFALO 

The slump in the milling business, 
which has been marked, locally, shows no 
signs of abatement. The continued slow 
demand for wheat is indicative of the 
fact that millers are not busy. Further 
than this, Buffalo’s part in the filling of 
the big Russian order will be completed 
this month. This means an additional 
slackening in the trade. There was a 
slight encouragement in the new orders 
after Friday’s break, but as much difficul- 
ty as ever was noted in inducing buyers 
to order out on old contracts. 

Export orders are light, but nearly 
every incoming steamer brings some de- 
mand for the seaboard which eventually 
is felt here. 

The rapid price fluctuations last week 
did not seriously affect cash wheat, which 
was comparatively steady. The inflated 
prices on first clears, which have been 
prevalent and far out of proportion to 
their real value, have led to a disposition 
on the part of buyers to lean toward a 
more general use of straights. The pas- 
try flour market is flat. 

Although quotations on Kansas patents 
are 50c under best patents, a pronounced 
slowness was evident here last week. The 
best quotations to be obtained on Kansas 
patents under present unsettled condi- 
tions were $9.40@9.50, and for standard 
$8.80@9. 

Buffalo quotations, March. 14: fancy 
patents, $9.75@10; bakers patent, $9.50 
@9.75; first clears, $8.50; second clears, 
$6; rye, $7.50@7.75 for white, $7.20@7.45 
for medium, and $6.25@6.50 for dark. 
Semolina, 544c, bulk, and sacked $5.50. 

Rochester quotations in less than car 
lots, for the same date, in %%’s, paper: 
fancy patents, $11@11.20; bakers, $10.75 
@11; white winter pastry, $10.90@11; 
graham, $10.20@10.50; rye, $8.80@9. 

Output of Buffalo milis, as reported to 
The Northwestern Miller: 


Weekly Flour Pet. 

capacity output of ac- 

bbis bbis tivity 

March 8-14 ..... 238,000 187,926 79 
Previous week .. 238,000 202,360 80 
Year ago ........ 166,500 106,880 64 


Stocks of grain at this port at the close 
of last week: wheat, American 4,957,029 
bus, Canadian 2,854,087; corn, American, 
1,553,882; oats, American 2,088,078, Ca- 
nadian 427,361; barley, American 581,- 
347, Canadian 253,964; rye, American 
602,524, Canadian 145,193. Afloat in har- 
bor: wheat, American 4,738,826, Cana- 
dian 3,501,319; oats, American, 2,890,816 ; 
rye, American, 1,767,000. 

Futures were so erratic on Saturday 
that the milling trade was unwilling to 
make commitments. 

There was little business in spot corn, 
due to the rapid and erratic fluctuations 
of the futures. Western limits advanced 
sharply, and an increasing volume of busi- 
ness is expected with steadier futures. A 
car of No. 2 yellow sold at $1.22% bu. 

Receipts of oats continue light. De- 
mand is improving, and elevator stocks 
are moving in largest volume since the 
close of navigation. The trade is looking 
for an improved demand for both domes- 
tic and export. 


the ring. 
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The drastic break in all grain prices 
affected barley, and buyers showed little 
interest in this grain. Offerings in store, 
ex-lake, 48-lb, are held at 96c and 46-lb 
at 95c. 

There is slight interest shown locally 
in rye, and No. 2 rye held here is of- 
fered at the Chicago May price, c.i.f. 


NOTES 


W. S. Preyer has returned from «a 
week’s visit to Pennsylvania markets. 


A. B. Black, of the Charles Kennedy 
Grain Co., has returned from Augusta, 
Ga. 

Fletcher Shuttleworth, former owner 
of the Banner Mills, Buffalo, is seriously 
ill. 

The wife of W. H. Brannon, president 
Associated Flour Mills Co., Owego, is 
critically ill. 

Harry A. Parkes, of the Arkell & 
Smiths Bag Co., Canajoharie, N. Y., vis 
ited the trade here last week. 

Fred Hamilton, Chicago representativ: 
of the Minneapolis Milling Co., visited hi 
friends in this market last week. 

J. H. Lenhardt, New York represent: 
tive of the Federal Mill, Lockport, N. Y., 
visited Fred Lingham, president of tha‘ 
company, last week. 

Maxwell Nowak, of the Nowak Milliny 
Corporation, Hammond, Ind., and Ma» 
Cohn, of the Tioga Mill & Elevator Co. 
Waverly, N. Y., were on ‘change las 
week, 

Simon P. MacLachlan, 76 years old, 
retired grain and feed dealer of Schenec 
tady, N. Y., shot and killed himself i: 
the bathroom of his home there last week. 
Poor health is said to have been the mo- 
tive. 

Among last Saturday’s visitors at th: 
Corn Exchange was O. F. Wilson, owne: 
of extensive grain fields in Kansas. His 
home is at Arcade, N. Y. He also main 
tains an office in Buffalo. Mr. Wilson's 
Kansas holdings turn out 500 cars ot 
wheat each season. 

John J. Killilee, 65 years old, veterai 
marine engineer, formerly connected wit! 
the Anchor Line and the Great Lake- 
Transit Co.’s fleets, died at his home her 
last week. He was a well-known figure 
in the heyday of the Buffalo freight 
fleets, and is remembered among the ol! 
timers as engineer of the Juniata, onc 
the crack packet of the old Anchor Line 
fleet. 


M. A. McCarrny. 


BALTIMORE 


Flour is slightly disfigured but still in 
It refuses to say die, notwith 
standing the punishment it has receive: 
or the fact that it is completely ignore: 
by many buyers. Hence on every dro} 
of 25c bbl an occasional car or two finds 
ataker. But the product has had a hari. 
persistent and uneven fight, one which it 
is hoped will not be repeated very soon 
Prices naturally have been on the to 
boggan, and it is feared that it is the ex- 
ception where the trade does not own 
some high-priced stock—a fate bound to 
happen once in a while on declining mar- 
kets with most every one engaged in busi 
ness. While offerings have not been lib 
eral or pressing at any time, a few mills. 
being specially anxious to move stuff. 
have been willing to accept almost an) 
reasonable bid, particularly toward the 
close, when, in instances, the trade coul: 
buy practically on its own terms. 

The rally at the final wind-up increased 
the disposition to place orders at bottom 
prices and gave the trade a much wel- 
comed breathing spell over Sunday. 
With steady markets at this level a goo: 
business could doubtless be done, thoug!: 
all fears as to the growing-crop appear 
to have been dissipated by generous rain- 
where mostly needed. Some quotations 
are down nearly $2 bbl from late hig) 
point. 

Approximate closing prices, March 1+. 
car lots, per barrel, in 98-lb cottons, 45 
@55c more in wood, 10@15c less in jute. 
or 15@25c less in bulk: spring first pat 
ent $9.25@9.50, standard patent $8.75@9 : 
hard winter short patent $9@9.25. 
straight $8.50@8.75; soft winter shor! 
patent $8.50@8.75, straight (near-by) 
$7.75@8; rye flour, white $7.25@7.50. 
dark $6@6.25. 

Receipts of flour for the week, mostl) 
Canadian, were 120,434 bbls, 1015784 of 
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which were destined for export. Week's 
exports were 103,662 bbls. 

Cash wheat in the local market is 8c 
lower than a week ago, or 41c down from 
the late top and 4c up from the bottom, 
with practically no No. 2 red winter 
available for export and quotations re- 
ferring exclusively to domestic grain. 
Closing prices, March 14: spot No. 2 red 
winter, domestic, $1.79; spot No. 2 red 
winter, garlicky, domestic, $1.79. 

Of the 247,858 bus wheat received here 
for the week ending March 14, 247,744 


wen! to export elevators. Exports were 
184,1°4 bus, of which 48,000 were domes- 
tic »nd 136,164 Canadian. Receipts of 
Candian wheat for the week were 91,- 
895 | 1s. Receipts of southern wheat from 
July 3, 1924, to March 14, 1925, were 
1,04::,549 bus. 


rse grain prices, March 14: corn, no 
mar! t or quotations; oats, No. 2 white 
dom:-tic 59e, No. 3 white domestic 57c; 
rye, vo. 2 spot $1.33%, or 19%c down 
for week. 


~ 


NOTES 


FE. orts from here last week included 
103, 2 bbls flour, 184,164 bus wheat, 111,- 
429  e and 71,500 barley. 


est insurance rates on grain in Bal- 
tim -c export elevators: Canadian spring 
whe :, $2.15 bu; Canadian winter wheat, 
$1.5 ; domestic wheat, $1.95; corn, $1.50; 
rye, 1.55; barley, $1.05; oats, 70c. 

H. Koester, president E. H. Koester 
Ba’. ry, has made an offer for an up-to- 
dat. aking plant centrally located on the 
ea: .rn shore of Maryland, with the view 
of « »nverting it into a Koester branch. 


e decline in corn brought 9,179 bus 
of ‘ec new southern grain to market last 


oa 


we <, the first to arrive in a long time, 
ani ly the same arrangement wheat also 
should soon begin to come out of its 


hie ig. 


W. Mather & Son, Inc., Westmin- 
ster, Md., capital stock $125,000, par value 
$100, to conduct a wholesale and retail 
merchandise business, has been incor- 
porated by George K., Thomas W., Jr., 
and Frank W. Mather. 


The committee of the Baltimore Flour 
Clu having in charge the arrangements 
for entertaining the annual convention of 
the National Federated Flour Clubs, to 
be held here June 5-6, had a meeting on 
March 10 to make plans. 


‘cceipts of grain here last week were 
247.558 bus wheat, 13,235 corn, 27,785 
and 48,881 rye; stocks at the close, 
9,781 bus wheat, 71,779 corn, 273,688 
its, 6,809,499 rye, 379,504 barley, 13,837 
buckwheat and 2,310 malt. 


\ delegation of representative Balti- 
more business men sailed from here last 
ek on the Governor John Lind for a 
{wo weeks’ trip to Porto Rico, as the 
guests of the Porto Rico-American 
Steamship Co., for the purpose of in- 
specting the island and assisting in its 
rther trade development. ' 


\s “the gateway to the South,” Balti- 
more and Maryland will be fully repre- 
sented at the Southern Exposition, to be 
held in the Grand Central Palace, New 
York, May 11-23, by exhibits emphasiz- 

¢ the advantages, facilities, resources 

, ain opportunities of both city 

d state. 


_ Lewis Blaustein and Nathan Gittlesohn, 

retofore trading as the Atlantic Flour 
‘ills Corporation, this city, have settled 
their differences out of court, with the 
result that Mr. Blaustein will continue 
he business of the old concern, but un- 
cr a new name and at a new location 
which he will decide on later. 


Considerable Pacific Coast flour has 
been bought to come to this market via 
the Panama Canal at prices which, at the 
time, were about on a parity with those 
for near-by soft winter straight, and the 
first installment of these purchases, 
packed in 98-Ib cottons, arrived here in 
the City of Melbourne last week. 


Recent visitors to this market included 
William C. Dunean, New York represent- 
ative Maple Leaf Milling Co., Ltd., To- 
ronto, Ont; John R. Redden, sales man- 
ager Thomas Page Milling Co., Topeka, 
Kansas; N. L. Hensley, Lindsborg (Kan- 
sas) Milling & Elevator Co; Thomas C. 
Bowling, Jefferson Milling Co. Charles 
Town, W. Va; P. P. Donahue, Donahue- 
Stratton Co., grain and feeds, Milwau- 
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kee, Wis; Arthur W. Cutten, grain, Chi- 
cago. 

Arthur W. Jones, trading as the Ar- 
thur W. Jones Co., flour, 1016 Walnut 
Street, Philadelphia, has become associat- 
ed with Clifton & Sanborne, millers’ 
agents, Baltimore and Washington, for 
the handling of their accounts in the 
Quaker City and vicinity. Mr. Jones is 
a 1917 graduate of Cornell University, 
where he specialized in cereal chemistry, 
and served his country during the war in 
the United States navy. He recently 
visited the mills in the Northwest and 
Southwest which he is to represent, and 
spent much time in their offices and lab- 
oratories. Cnrartes H, Dorsey. 


PHILADELPHIA 

The flour market is nervous and un- 
settled as a result of the recent sharp 
fluctuations in wheat, and prices during 
the week have ruled weak and lower. 
Stocks are generally small, but buyers re- 
fuse to operate except to supply pressing 
needs. Receipts for the week ending 
March 14 were 10,121,983 lbs in sacks. 
Exports, 1,500 sacks to Malta, 3,680 to 
Alexandria, 2,446 to Pirzeus, 7,000 to Lon- 
don, 880 to Bremen, 180 to Hamburg and 
600 to Rotterdam. 

Flour quotations, per 196 lbs, packed 
in 140-lb jute sacks, March 14: spring 
first patents $10@10.25, standard patent 
$9.25@9.75, first clear $8.75@9; hard 
winter short patent $9.50@10, straight 
$9@9.50; soft winter straight, $8.25@9; 
rye flour, $8.65@9. 

The wheat market has fluctuated 
sharply and closed at a net decline of 
1l¥%c. There is little trading. Receipts, 
810,162 bus; exports, 1,248,799; stock, 
2,126,861. Closing quotations, March 14: 
No. 2 red winter, $1.7812@1.79%; No. 3 
red winter, $1.7542@1.764%; No. 4 red 
winter $1.7342@1.7442; No. 5 red winter, 
$1.7042@1.714%2; No. 2 red winter, gar- 
licky, $1.7842@1.79 2. 

Coarse grain prices, March 14: corn, 
No. 2 yellow $1.3812@1.3942, No. 3 yellow 
$1.3314.@1.844%2; oats, No. 2 white 62@ 
63c, No. 3 6012@61 Yc. 

Corn goods are quiet and easier, influ- 
enced by the weakness of raw material. 
Closing quotations, March 14, in 100-lb 
sacks, kiln-dried: granulated yellow and 
white meal, fancy, $3.40@3.50; yellow 
and white table meal, fancy, $3.40@3.50; 
pearl hominy and grits, $3.40@3.50. 

Oatmeal is dull, and the market rules 
weak and lower in sympathy with oats. 
Quotations are $3.60@3.70 per 100-Ib sack 
for ground. 

NOTES 

Ellis McMullin, associated with his 
brother, David McMullin, Jr., in the flour, 
grain and feed business, has returned 
from a vacation at Miami, Fla. 

David H. White was on March 10 elect- 
ed president of the Hancock Grain Co., 
succeeding George G. Omerly, deceased. 
Mr. White has been connected with the 
firm for over 40 years. 

Samuel H. Young, for many years a 
grain and feed broker, has retired from 
business on his own account and accepted 
a position with Woolman & Co., grain, 
feed and hay merchants. 

A charge of 75c per 1,000 bus for sam- 
pling bonded grain became effective 
March 12, and receivers are advised to 
let the grain inspection department of 
the Commercial Exchange know of any 
grain they may have consigned to Phila- 
delphia. 

Harvey C. Miller, president Philadel- 
phia Tidewater Terminal, has submitted 
a bid to the Shipping Board for leasing 
the Norfolk army base terminals. The 
pizrs are similar to those at the foot of 
Oregon Avenue. There were several 
other bidders, including the city of Nor- 
folk. Mr. Miller, it is said, offered the 
board 66%, per cent of the piers’ revenue. 
He now operates the board’s terminals in 
Boston and New York, in addition to 
the piers in this city. 

Samue  S, Daniets. 





GOOD WHEAT OUTLOOK IN MISSOURI 


Kansas Crry, Mo.—General condition - 


of winter wheat in Missouri on March 1 
was 84 per cent, compared with 73 per 
cent a year ago and 82 in 1923, according 
to a report by the state and federal crop 
reporting service. Winter killing of 
wheat will be light, the report predicted. 
Harvey E. Yantts. 
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HELL AND MARIA! 

Washington is much like the bruised 
and battered wife who, about to be saved 
from the crushing blows of a brutal hus- 
band, suddenly joined her spouse in beat- 
ing up the good-hearted protector who 
had appeared upon the scene in response 
to her cries of “help!” “help!” 

Two weeks ago Washington breathed 
only hatred for the United States Senate. 
Then came the new vice president and, 
in an inaugural address, indulged in some 
strictures on that so-called deliberative 
body of the nation’s legislature which folk 
in the national capital declare to be 
nothing short of outrageous. 

Now the truth is that the vice prési- 
dent was absolutely correct in his criti- 
cisms of the Senate rules. There has been 
need for reform for many years. This 
fact has been appreciated in the Senate 
as well as outside. There have been some 
disgraceful filibusters, one of the worst 
spectacles of the kind having been wit- 
nessed recently when a senator, deter- 
mined to defeat ratification of a treaty, 
walked about the Senate floor for eight 
hours talking to the galleries and saying 
nothing. 

Almost a half of the Senate throughout 
the last several congresses has favored 
cloture. Several movements have started 
in that direction, but have got nowhere 
because there were never quite enough 
votes to assure favorable action. 

But as to the vice president, his re- 
marks were not in good taste. He chose 
a poor time and place for unburdening 
his mind. He would have done better, in 
the opinion of most close observers, to 
speak “his piece” from some platform 
outside the Senate. Then, to make mat- 
ters worse, he fumbled a few days later, 
and failed to be on the job to break a 
tie on the confirmation of a cabinet of- 
ficer, thus upsetting the most important 
plans of the President and calling atten- 
tion to the need of some rule to require 
the presiding officer of the Senate to be 
on the job at a time when supreme deci- 
sions depend on his judgment. 

Radicals in the two houses of Congress 
have met with much discouragement re- 
cently. The men who have demanded 
that all big business be regulated or taxed 
into bankruptcy have lost their vantage 
places. The Senate, in reorganizing, did 
not go quite so far as the House, but did 
much to hamstring the power of the little 
band of extremists who for several years 
have been tagging after a certain Wis- 
consin solon to whom established order 
is anathema. 

The Senate majority proceeded with 
firmness to relegate its radicals to cellar 
positions on committees. The House ma- 
jority did even better. It eliminated the 
dissenters entirely, though some of them 
had risen to places on important commit- 
tees of which they were proud. For this 
Congress at least, extreme opinion will 
have less force in legislation than for the 
two preceding ones. In the House the 
12 business baiters will be harmless. In 
the Senate the situation is not quite so 
satisfactory, but is improved from the 
time not so many months ago when mem- 
bers of the minority party were inclined 
to make combinations with the radicals. 

Sober-minded senators on the minority 
side have seen the mistake of those com- 
binations, and have admitted it. One of 
them confessed that his party had made 
a serious mistake in joining with the ex- 
tremists in. the election of a minority 
chairman of the interstate commerce 
committee. There are some level-headed 
men on the minority side who are going 
to guard their party against the mistakes 
made in the first session of the last Con- 
gress, mistakes which made business men 
cautious when it came to casting their 
votes in the elections of last November. 


IMPROVING THE COMMISSIONS 


The recent appointment of Alfred P. 
Dennis, of Maryland, to the Tariff Com- 


mission would appear to be a wise selec- 
tion. The new member takes the place 
of David J. Lewis, also of Maryland. 
Both are of the same political party, but 
their ideas have been developed through 
different channels. Neither is a protec- 
tionist. Lewis, however, had a political 
mind, whereas his successor moves scien- 
tifically toward the determination of any 
and every question, and is in no sense a 
politician. The deadlock in the commis- 
sion is thought to have been broken. 

The Federal Trade Commission, too, is 
showing some improvement. It will not 
be surprising if this board soon is found 
to be inclined toward helping rather than 
harpooning business. An important de- 
cision of that nature is reported to be 
in the offing. 


THE DUTY ON LINSEED OIL 


President Coolidge early must decide 
the question of a change in the duty on 
linseed oil. The producers of flaxseed, 
along with the domestic manufacturers 
of linseed oil, are letting the White House 
know how they feel about it. To retain 
the tariff on flaxseed and lower the duty 
on linseed oil, it is pointed out, would be 
just like keeping the tariff on wheat and 
allowing flour to come into the country 
duty free. 

The Tariff Commission has made a re- 
port to the President which is under- 
stood to recommend a small reduction in 
the rate on linseed oil. Now that pro- 
tests have come in so numerously from 
the flax growing regions and from the 
manufacturers of linseed oil in the North- 
west, the President’s next move may be 
to refer the question to the Department 
of Agriculture. That department would 
be expected to advise as to what extent 
the linseed oil tariff is an agricultural 
question. 

FARM IMPLEMENT INVESTIGATION 


An investigation of the farm imple- 
ment industry is requested in a resolution 
introduced in the Senate by Senator 
James A. Reed, of Missouri. The Fed- 
eral Trade Commission would be au- 
thorized by the resolution to determine 
as to whether during the past 10 years 
there have been or at the present time 
there are any agreements, arrangements, 
understandings, combinations or con- 
spiracies between American manufactur- 
ers or dealers in agricultural implements 
to fix prices, restrain competition or oth- 
erwise to violate the federal antitrust 
laws. 

The commission also, under the terms 
of the resolution, would report on wheth- 
er American manufacturers or dealers 
have been selling farm implements in 
foreign countries cheaper than at home, 
and the extent to which such shipments 
have been made. 


A SHIPPING COMBINATION 


One of the largest shipping combina- 
tions ever contemplated in this country is 
in the preliminary stages of formation, 
and its success will depend on the result 
of negotiations with the Shipping Board. 
Several conferences have been held with 
the sales committee of the board on the 
proposal, which involves the purchase of 
all of the government’s cargo vessels on 
the Pacific Coast. 

So far in all conversation on the mat- 
ter Hubert Fleishacker, San Francisco 
capitalist, has been the sole representa- 
tive of the would-be purchasers in the 
negotiations with the board. The plan is 
to form a corporation in which banking 
and shipping interests of all the Pacific 
Coast ports would participate to take 
over the cargo vessels. The board is not 
so much interested, it has been disclosed, 
in the price to be received as in the guar- 
anties of maintenance of service and the 
frequency of sailings from Pacific ports. 





The 1924 world hop crop is 75 per cent 
above that of iast year, and promises to 
exceed that of any year since 1916. 














While the amazing drop in grain prices 
during the past few days has necessarily 
checked all kinds of business in grain 
products, it has had less effect on mill- 
feed than might have been expected. In 
the first place, millfeed never followed 
grain up during the period of the rise, 
the general slowness of demand holding 
prices back while corn and other grains 
were climbing to totally unexpected high 
levels. Second, millfeed underwent the 
downward reaction so early that there 
was no reason left why it should go much 
lower. Finally, and most important, 
there has been practically no speculative 
buying or selling of feed during the pres- 
ent crop year. 

Early last week the low prices of bran 
and middlings brought out a fairly ac- 
tive demand, and for two or three days 
a good business was reported. By the 
end of the week, however, the volume of 
buying had materially decreased, partly 
because the more urgent needs had been 
filled, and partly because the extraordi- 
nary situation in the grain market was 
making both buyers and sellers of feed 
quite ready to mark time. 

Compared with a week ago, prices are 
erratically lower, with some markets re- 
porting slight increases, owing to local 
conditions. There is still a fairly gen- 
eral expectation of an advance, as the 
spring feeding season almost always 
brings an increased demand, and just 
now nobody seems to have stocks of any 
size on hand. Much, of course, depends 
on the rate of activity of the mills during 
the next few weeks, and this, in turn, is 
largely conditioned on the grain market. 

If, as seems likely in view of world 
conditions, wheat and other grains hit 
bottom before long and then start up- 
ward again, in preparation for the usual, 
though not invariable, May advance, it 
will almost certainly bring out a consid- 
erable volume of flour buying, which will 
mean an increase in feed production. 
On the other hand, millfeeds are now so 
cheap in relation to feeding grains, even 
allowing for the present decline, that 
anything like continued strength in the 
grain markets would probably result in 
a much more active demand for feeds. 

In this connection, it is worth noting 
that stocks of corn left on farms March 
1, as estimated by the Department of 
Agriculture, were the smallest in eight 
years, whereas stocks of oats were ex- 
ceptionally large. With the poor average 
quality of the corn, it seems reasonable 
to assume that the farmers are in general 
going into the spring feeding season with 
less than a normal supply of home grown 
feed, which ought to mean a fair demand 
for millfeeds during the next two months. 

Feed prices in the East, based largely 
on Buffalo, continue materially below the 
level of western mill prices plus freight, 
and thus the western mills and jobbers 
are finding it difficult to do any business 
in eastern markets. A certain amount 
of distress feed is being disposed of at 
whatever price it will bring, but on the 
whole the market is well cleaned up, and 
current mill prices are the basis for all 
offers. For deferred delivery almost 
nothing is being done, as nobody dares to 
take enone with the wheat market in 


its present state. 
+ 


CENTRAL WEST 

Cuicaco.—The millfeed market showed 
signs of strength and activity the first 
part of last week. At that time prices 
went up about 50c ton, and there was 
fair buying of bran and middlings. Dis- 
‘tributors and mixers were in the market, 
but no heavy sales were reported. After 
the advance, however, the market turned 
easier, and demand dropped off materi- 
ally. Offerings have been fairly plenti- 
ful, and early last week there was quite 
a bit of transit feed available. This, 
however, was pretty well cleaned up. 

Spring bran was quoted March 14 at 
$25.50@26 ton, hard winter bran $28.25@ 
28.50, standard middlings $25.50@26.50, 
flour middlings $81@32, red dog $88@41. 


THE NORTHWESTERN MILLER 


MIXED FEEDS 

The mixed feed situation has been af- 
fected by the sharp declines in the grain 
markets. Dealers who usually make com- 
mitments for forward shipment are not 
doing so under eng conditions, and 
are generally taking on only what is 
needed. There is a fair inquiry for dairy 
feeds from some sections of the country, 
but purchases are usually for near-by 
shipment. Chick feed has slowed up, due 
to unsettled markets, although mixers re- 
port that they are still shipping actively 
on old bookings. 

Sr. Lovuis.—Millfeed is slightly easier, 
but not in proportion to the decline in 
the flour and grain markets. Demand is 
quiet and sales limited, but offerings are 
so light that quotations are holding fairly 
firm. What sales are being made are re- 
stricted both as to territory and volume. 
Soft winter bran was quoted March 14 
at $27.50@28 ton, hard winter bran 
$27.25@27.75, and gray shorts $31.50@ 


32.50. 
THE NORTHWEST 
Mitwavuker.— With flour prices taking 
the brunt of the blow dealt by the col- 
lapse of the wheat market, millfeed has 





is tight. There is not much inquiry, but 
millers are behind with deliveries, and 
prices are nominally firm. The under- 
tone, however, is weaker. This is only 
natural, considering the weakness in 
wheat and coarse grains. 

Mills quote bran nominally at $283@24 
ton, standard middlings $24@25, flour 
middlings $32@33, red dog $41@43, 
wheat mixed feed $28@32, and rye mid- 
dlings $283@24. Jobbers’ quotations are 
$1 on bran and standard middlings and 
$3@4 ton under on flour middlings and 
red dog. 

Minneapolis car lot prices of millfeed, 
prompt shipment, a 2,000 Ibs, in 100-Ib 


sacks, as reported by brokers: 
March 17 Year ago 
Pe Be $23.00@23.50 $21.50@22.00 


Stand. middlings.. 23.00@23.50 20.50@21.50 
Flour middlings... 28.00@25.00 24.00@28.00 
R. dog, 140-lb jute 36.00@41.00 29.00@34.00 

Dutvurn.—Inquiry for bran and mid- 
dlings has picked up slightly, but as the 
mills lack supplies on account of low 
production, not much business has de- 
veloped. One mill is still out of the 
market entirely, being busy grinding on 
old orders. 

Great Faris.—Following the tendency 
of the flour market to seek lower levels, 
feed prices quoted by Montana mills have 
gone slightly downward. The card for 
the week ending March 14 showed a re- 
duction of $2 ton from the peak reached 
a few weéks ago. Current prices: bran 
$35 ton and standard middlings $87, 
f.o.b., Great Falls, in car lots. All feed 
prices, including hay, have been easy 
throughout the state, owing to the open 





Standard middlings 
(brown shorts).. 

Flour middlings 
(gray shorts) ... 


25.00 @ 26.00 


30.50 @31.50 


Flour middlings (gray shorts)... 





SUMMARY OF MILLFEED QUOTATIONS 


Millfeed quotations reported to The Northwestern Miller by wire Tuesday, March 
17, based on carload lots, prompt delivery, per ton, packed in 100-lb sacks: 


Chicago Minneapolis Kansas City St. Louis Baltimore 
Spring bran .....: $25.00@25.50 $23.00@24.00 $.....@..... $..... «eeee $30.00@31.00 
Hard winter bran.. 27.75@28.00 .....@..... 25.50@26.00 27.00@27.50 .....@..... 
Soft winter bran... .....QDereee coceeQiceee ccceeQaeeee 27.50@28.00 32.00@33.00 


24.00@ 25.00 28.00@29.00 
32.00@ 33.00 30.50@31.00 31.50@32.50 


ROS GON cicccdcses 37.50@40.50 41.00@43.00 .....@...... 44.00@ 45.00 
Philadelphia Boston Columbus Nashville 
POTING DEB ikiccecicccetsetvéiee $32.50@33.50 $30.00@30.50 $30.00@31.00 $.....@..... 
Bard Witte? DEAR .cccccccccccsc GROUP OOO) SELCOGEEOD cecccBicéce creseWeccds 
TES WEREES DOB ccc ccccsecccces 33.00@ 34.00 31.00@32.00 29.00 @31.00 


Stand, middlings (brown shorts). 34.00@35.00 36.00@36.50 
42.00@ 43.00 .....@..... 
MOG GOS cccwcccvccceccvacvceqes 49.00@50.00 46.00@46.50 


31.00 @32.00 
36.00 @38.00 


32.00 @33.00 
36.50@37.50 .....@..... 
48.00@49.00 .....@..... 


33.00 @ 35.00 











shown little change, although admittedly 
weak. Feed suffered its main decline 
some time ago, and is held at approxi- 
mately the same level as a year ago, 
while wheat and flour range considerably 
higher in spite of the slump during the 
past week. Demand for feed is restrict- 
ed, while production has been relatively 
liberal, and the supply is much in excess 
of demand. 

Recent developments include the offer- 
ing of some distress feed, which has soft- 
ened the market. Before the slump in 
grain, middlings made a slight advance. 
This has been lost, and shorts at present 
are said to be available at or somewhat 
under bran. Prospects for an early 
spring and outdoor feeding season were 
rendered unreasonable by a blizzard over 
the greater part of Wisconsin on March 
13-14, yet there is no improvement in 
demand. 

Farmers are still using homegrown 
stuff for feed, and are giving feed deal- 
ers little or no patronage. In territories 
where practically all feed must be im- 
ported, the call for millfeed is only fair. 
However, the spring season always de- 
velops a healthy call for the diet of 
young stock, and this year can hardly be 
an exception. 

Nominal quotations, March 14: spring 
bran $25.50@26.50 ton, winter bran $26.20 
@26.70, standard fine middlings $25.50@ 
26, flour middlings $80.50@32, red dog 
$37.50@38.50, hominy feed $39@40, rye 
feed $26@26.50, reground oat feed $8@9, 
gluten feed (30-day shipment) $83.80, 
and cottonseed meal $38.50@43.50, in 
100-Ib sacks, car lots, f.o.b., Milwaukee. 

Minneaporits.—The larger city mills 
are oversold, and are holding prices firm. 
For several days in the past week, prac- 
tically the only buying of bran and stand- 
ard middlings was by one Minneapolis 
mill. Outside inquiry, in the main, was 
light. 

The situation, as reported by jobbers, 





winter, but as millfeeds depend upon a 
larger field of demand than the state, 
their prices are governed by the larger 
markets in connection with wheat prices. 


THE SOUTHWEST 


Kansas Crry.—Increased demand early 
last week, combined with light mill opera- 
tions, put millfeed values up $1@1.50 
ton. While buying was not heavy, it was 
considerably better than that of the past 
two or three weeks. 

The sharp break in grain prices which 
came the latter part of last week caused 
an almost complete cessation of demand, 
buyers preferring to determine, to some 
extent at least, the future trend of wheat 
and corn values before buying heavily of 
millfeed. It is thought that if flour prices 
become much lower, liberal purchases will 
be made by both bakers and jobbers, re- 
sulting in increased mill activity and a 
larger millfeed supply. 

Bran is quoted at $25@25.50, brown 
shorts $28@29, and gray shorts $30.50@ 
31.50, car lots, sacked, Kansas City. 

Oxtanoma Crry.—Spring weather has 
initiated farm activity, and millfeed de- 
mand has increased materially. Millers 
believe that a buying period to run for 
several weeks is under way. Straight 
bran sold March 13 at about $1.40 per 
100-lb bag, mill-run bran $1.50, wheat 
gray shorts $1.70, corn chop $2.50, and 
corn meal in 25-lb bags 82c. 

Satrya.—A _ good local demand for 
millfeed prevails. Shorts are exception- 
ally good, and other feeds are running 
well. Prices, March 12, mixed cars, basis 
Kansas City: bran $1.15@1.20 cwt, mill- 
run $1.25@1.30, gray shorts $1.45@1.50. 


Denver.—Demand for millfeed is suf- 
ficient to absorb the limited output of 
Colorado mills at present, but there is 
no urgent inquiry. If such were the case, 
revail, as cur- 
Bran sold 


much higher values would 
rent supplies are very light. 
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in Denver on March 11 at $30 ton, f.o.b., 
Denver, and $82, f.o.b., Colorado common 
points. 

CENTRAL STATES 

Torepo.—It is a little difficult to char- 
acterize the millfeed situation at Toledo. 
It has not developed either marked weak- 
ness or any particular signs of strength, 
but the undertone is not strong, and there 
is a suspicion that prices may work low- 
er, although now they are practically un- 
changed. Production is light, and sub- 
ject to further curtailment. 

Soft winter wheat bran was quoted 
March 14 at $29@29.25 ton, mixed feed 
$30.50@31.25, and middlings $32@32.25, 
in 100’s, f.o.b., Toledo. 

Evansvitte.—The past week has see a 
revival of interest in millfeed. Prices 
have advanced, and there have been good 
sales at the advance. Quotations, March 
14, based Evansville, 100-lb sacks, carload 
lots: bran $30@32 ton, mixed feed $3174 
33, shorts $33@34. 

PirrssurcH.—Millfeed showed more 
activity and life last week than for some 
time. Prices were firmer and higl:r. 
While sales were small in volume, th: re 
was considerable interest shown. Quo’ a- 
tions March 14: standard middlings »30 
@31 ton, flour middlings $35@36, spring 
wheat bran $30.50@31.50, red dog $4.@ 
43; cottonseed oil meal, 43 per cent pro- 
tein $44.70, 41 per cent protein $42 70, 
86 per cent protein $40.70; dairy feed, 22 
per cent-protein $41.90@42.90, 16 per cnt 
protein $36.40@37.40. 


THE EAST 


Burrato.—The upset in grain futues 
shut off all feed demand here. Coun'ry 
buyers answered all offers with questions 
as to how futures stood. There is consid- 
erable uncertainty as to the effect lo v- 
ered grain prices will have on the feed 
demand. A lower corn market will brig 
buyers in for that grain and still furt! er 
lessen the demand for wheat feeds. (in 
the other hand, with a lower output from 
the mills, there will be smaller stocks of 
feed to draw from. Buffalo feeds are $2 
ton under the Northwest and $4@5 un- 
der Kansas prices. Mills are offering at 
$26.50 ton for bran, with middlings at 
$27.50, flour middlings at $34 and red dog 
at $41.50. 

Battrmore.—Millfeed is $1@3 lower 
for the week, with demand flat and prices 
nominal. Quotations, in 100-lb sacks, per 
ton: spring bran $30@31, soft winter 
bran $32@33, standard middlings $31 
32, flour middlings $36@38, red dog <4 
@45. 

Norro.tk.—Many Gistress cars of fecd 
are being offered on a basis far under 
normal values, and this has had the effect 


“ of disturbing the general market. In- 


quiries are reported by jobbers and bro- 
kers as unusually few. Quotations, 
March 14: red dog $45.50@46 ton, fancy 
winter wheat middlings $35.50@36, flour 
middlings $34.50@35, standard middlinys 
$32.50@33, standard bran $32@82.50. 

PuitapetPuia.—Millfeed is quiet and 
weak to sell, with moderate but ample of- 
ferings. Closing quotations, March 1}4, 
car lots, per ton, to arrive: spring bran 
$32.50@33.50, soft winter bran $33@:}4, 
hard winter bran $33@34, standard mi«- 
dlings $34@35, flour middlings $42@13, 
and red dog $49@50. 

THE SOUTH 

NasuHvitte.—Millfeed is reported quict 
to slow, with prices irregular. Quot:- 
tions: soft winter wheat bran, 100-\b 
bags, ton, f.o.b., Ohio River points, $29 
@31, standard middlings or shorts $3 
@35. 


Mempnuis.—Demand for millfeed co - 
tinues light, particularly for  shor's. 
Dealers explain that one reason is thit 
the supply of hogs left in- the South is 
unusually small, as they have been soid 
off because of the high cost of feedinz. 
Quoting shorts is not easy, mills asking 
anywhere from $33.50 to $35 ton for shi»)- 
ment, while the best price obtained wit!- 
in the past few days here is reported ‘s 
$32. Wheat bran is in slightly better 
demand, but buyers hesitate to pay pric:s 
asked by the mills. Sales have been mace 
around $28, but offerings are generally 
at $28.50@29. Although demand is no 
better, cottonseed meal is being quoted 
a shade higher, reflecting withholding of 
offerings in anticipation of better demand 
later. The advance is about $1 ton, wit!) 
41 per cent quoted at $36, and 43 per cent 
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at $38. Some mills are not willing to sell 
at that level, having no large stocks on 
hand. 

New Orreans.—Feedingstuffs prices, 
March 12: No. 2 yellow corn $1.39 bu, No. 
3 yellow corn $1.38, No. 2 white oats 65c, 
No. 3 white oats 54c, No. 1 alfalfa hay 
$29 ton, No. 2 $27, No. 1 timothy hay $26, 
No. 2 $24.50. 

PACIFIC COAST 

Srattte.—The bottom dropped out of 
the millfeed market last week. Demand 
was light and resellers were offering at 
the close several dollars below previous 
prices. Washington mill-run was re- 
duced to $35 ton by the mills, but could 
be bought as low as $31. 

Porttanp.—The millfeed market de- 
clined with flour and wheat last week. 
Orders continued fairly good from near- 
by territory. Mill-run is $2 lower at $36 
ton, «nd middlings made a similar decline 
to Sts. There were also $2 reductions in 
pract cally all other classes of dairy and 
poullry feed. 

Sax Francisco.—The California feed 
market was slightly weaker, with lack of 
demand last week. Eastern red bran 
sold at $35@36 ton, northern standard 
bran and mill-run $37@38, choice white 
bran 539 and low grade flour $55@56, car 
lots, f.o.b., California common points. 
Feed wheat was quoted at $3.15@3.20 
ewt: feed barley, $1.85@1.90; No. 2 east- 
ern corn, $2.23@2.25; feed oats, $1.75@ 
1.85. Local wholesale prices for mill- 
fee’: middlings, $52@54 ton; shorts, $40 
@42: bran, $387@42; mill-run, $39@41, 
car lots, f.o.b., San Francisco. Green 
fee’ conditions are excellent throughout 
the San Joaquin and Sacramento valleys, 
as \cll as in the coast districts. Demand 
is ouly fair, and no especially active trad- 
ing can be anticipated for months. 


Los Ancetes.—There has been very lit- 
tle activity in the market for millfeeds. 
Demand has been light, owing to the fact 
that consumers have been well stocked 
for several weeks. Receipts have been 
normal for March, and while light there 
still remain some cars on the tracks. Rain 
has started the pastures, which will les- 
sen the demand for dry feed. The crop 
report in many sections of the state is 
favorable. Colorado mill-run is being 
offered at $38 ton, with $36 bid, Kansas 
bran $35, alfalfa meal, medium ground, 
$34, rolled barley $52. 


CANADA 

Toronto.—Friday’s collapse in the 
wheat market carried millfeed down $2 
ton. Demand is much better at the lower 
level, and buyers have no hesitancy now 
in booking their requirements. Quota- 
tions, March 17: government standard 
bran $28 ton, shorts $30 and middlings 
$36, jute, car lots or mixed cars, spot 
cash, delivered, basis Montreal freights. 

For export to the United States bran 
with mill-run screenings is quoted at $18 
ton and shorts at $19.80, f.o.b., cars, Fort 
William basis. 

Montreat.—All lines of millfeed are 
quiet, owing to the falling off of demand 
from the United States. Local trading 
was moderate during the past week. 
Prices underwent no change, and closed 
March 14 as follows: bran $30.25 ton, 
shorts $32.25, middlings $38.25, with bag, 
ex-track, less 25c ton for cash. 


WiyniPec.—Millers report demand for 
millfeed throughout the western prov- 
inces uniformly good. There is no fur- 
ther change in prices. Quotations, 
March 14: Fort William basis, bran $26 
and shorts $28, in mixed cars with flour; 
Manitoba points, bran $26 and shorts 
25; Saskatchewan and. Alberta, bran $27 
and shorts $29; British Columbia points, 
bran $29@31 and shorts $31@33; Pacific 
Coast points, bran $32 and shorts $34. 

FEED PRICE SUMMARY 

Prices ruling in the principal millfeed 
markets on Monday, March 16, and on 
the corresponding date in 1924, as re- 
ported by the Western Feed Market 
Bureau, were, per ton: 


Minneapolis— 1924 1925 
3 Sea $22.00 $23.00@23.50 
Pure wheat bran ...... 23.00 23.00@24.00 
<.. = —aeene 21.00 23.00@24.00 
Rye as vcdeecedee 20.00 23.00@23.50 
Flour middlings ...... 25.00 28.00@29.00 
Red OM cccccccccccccs 33.00 36.00@37.00 
Mixed feed ........ ..+ 24.00 25.00@25.50 
Old process oil meal... 41.00 40.00@41.00 
,. lori See 31.00 32.00@32.50 
Middlings® ........... 30.00 32.00@33.00 


ee ee ree 40.00 42.00@43.00 
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Duluth— 1924 1925 
PE sheedeepeaecdeces 22.00 23.00@24.00 
BERGUUE cccccscccccs 21.00 23.00@24.00 
Flour middlings ...... 26.00 28.50@30.00 
Country mixed feed.... 25.00 24.50@25.00 
MOG GOR cccccccccccces 34.00 35.00@36.00 

Buffalo— 

PUGS BEAR ccscccvccses cocve 26.00 @26.50 
BER bobs de hegccencens sesce 24.00 @ 25.00 


25.00 @26.00 
34.00 @34.50 


Standard middlings ... ..... 
Flour middlings ...... ..... 


St SE cendbahtiuesee obese 40.00 @ 41.00 
Heavy mixed feed .... ..... 33.00@35.00 
PME Scawepevsvescs beewe 39.00@39.50 
St. Louis— 
PN hwehedesiwensoces 26.00 25.50@26.50 
Brown shorts ......... 26.00 29.50@30.50 
Gray GROTtS .ccccccccee 28.00 31.50@32.50 
fo eerrrer er 14.00 13.00@14.00 


Hominy feed ......... 30.00 42.00@43.00 


Kansas City— 


PUPS WHER occ sccccsess 23.50 24.00@25.00 
PD Kaescesceceseseus 23.00 24.00@25.00 
Brown shorts ......... 24.50 27.00@27.50 
CO GROTED 2 ccc vcccces 26.00 29.00@30.00 
0 er 25.00 38.00@39.00 
Philadelphia— 
West BOOM cccccccece 32.00 31.00@32.00 
DD DD. sen sevessecs 32.00 31.00@32.00 
Beets BOOM «cccccvecs 31.00 30.50@31.50 
Spring middlings ..... 31.00 31.00@32.00 
TOG GOR cccccccccvcece 39.00 41.00@43.50 
Flour middlings ...... 35.00 37.00@40.00 
MeO BOGE ccccsevccccse 29.00 31.00@32.00 
Milwaukee— 
Winter bran .......... 27.00 26.20@26.70 
BPO. ccccvcsecccvscsecs 25.00 25.50@26.50 
BRIGGUMES co ccccsccvces 24.00 25.50@26.00 
Flour middlings ...... 27.00 30.50@32.00 
| eee 32.00 37.50@38.50 
Rye fe@d .ccccccccsece 22.00 26.00@26.50 
Old process oil meal... 43.00 42.00@43.00 
Cottonseed meal ...... 47.00 38.50@43.50 
Hominy feed ......... 33.50 39.00@40.00 
Reground oat feed .... 13.00 8.00@ 9.00 
Brewers’ dried grainst... 30.00 30.00@31.00 
Hominy feed® .......... 35.00 44.00@46.00 
Gluten feedtt ........+.+- 34.40 .....@33.80 
Rate to Boston from— Lake-and-rail All-rail 
DERE occ ccceenvees $8.30 $9.10 
TOURER wc cccancensccvceves 7.00 9.10 
BE, BED ccc crcccccccsoce sete 7.50 
Kansas City .......ccccee 8.90 9.70 
PERIWOUNOR .cccccccvsvccs 5.70 6.50 
Buflalo .cnccccccccceccce ses 4.70 
*Boston. tChicago. 1100 lbs. 





SAN FRANCISCO 

Flour prices reflected almost imme- 
diately the sensational decline in eastern 
grain prices Friday, when quotations for 
eastern and northern flours ranged about 
50c bbl under prices of a month ago. 
California flours were quoted at the same 
figures last week, and were as follows: 
family patents $10.70 bbl, and first clears 
$8.50@8.75, car lots, f.o.b., California 
common points, basis 98-lb cotton bags. 

Eastern bakers flours took a pronounced 
drop, Kansas standard patents being 
quoted at $9.30@9.50 after the Friday 
break, with Montana standard patents 
$9.30@9.50 and Dakota standard patents 
$9.80@10.50, car lots, f.o.b., California 
common points, basis 98-lb cotton bags. 
Washington-Oregon blue-stem patents 
were quoted at $9.50@9.75 bbl, car lots, 
f.o.b., San Francisco and other common 
points. 

Buying continues very limited. Re- 
ceipts are normal by both rail and water. 


NOTES 


William H. Joyce, president Sperry 
Flour Co., has returned from a trip to 
Portland and other northern cities. 


Receipts of 6,000 sacks wheat by the 
Sperry Flour Co. elevators at Vallejo 
last week was the first shipment received 
there since Jan. 1. 

Favorable recommendation has been 
given by the California legislative com- 
mittee to a bill embracing rice, beans, 
cotton and other farm products as part 
of the grain standardization act. 

Heavy snows in the mountain regions 
of California, assuring ample irrigation 
water supply and also hydroelectric pow- 
er, have brought additional confidence in 
crop prospects. A bumper crop of grain 
is expected in Fresno, Kings and Merced 
counties, as well as in the Sacramento 
valley. 

Oakland is favored by leaders of the 
Yuba County cotton industry for the lo- 
cation of a cottonseed mill. Arthur Gor- 
wood, former president Marysville Cham- 
ber of Commerce, made this announcer 
ment, and stated that 10,583 acres have 
been signed up for cotton planting this 
spring. 

Assurance that the United States gov- 
ernment will at once order dredging of the 
Oakland-Alameda estuary, which forms 
the Oakland-Alameda inner harbor, has 
been given, the dredgers to extend their 
work so that ocean vessels can reach the 
elevators of the Western Milling Co. 
That this work will be completed by Au- 
gust is promised by Congressman A. E. 
Carter. 

W. E. Zuppann. 
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TOLEDO 

In the way of giving full measure to 
the present chaotic conditions, the wheat 
heart sr has gone through another week 
of wild excitement and wide fluctuation, 
capping the climax on what may come to 
be known as Black Friday by a further 
net decline in the Chicago May of 15%ce, 
down to $1.6614, the biggest break of 
any single day on the crop. 

A decline of 23c was registered in 
three days from the close of $1.89 on 
March 10, and of 35%c from the close 
of $2.02, March 2, in 11 days. On March 
13 panic conditions prevailed, and the 
volume of trading was said to be the 
heaviest - ever known on the Chicago 
Board of Trade. Corn was off 8%c, 
oats 54%4c, and rye 17%c. Factors having 
a bearing were the large visible supply 
in this country, the slowness with which 
it is being reduced, the amount on ocean 
passage, the weakness at Liverpool and 
heavy rains in the Southwest favorably 
affecting the growing crop. 

These breaks may be welcome to mill- 
ers who are fully hedged on their wheat 
supplies, and if they continue may wipe 
out some of the trouble caused by resale 
flour, but they are very unsettling to the 
flour trade, and may cause some difficulty 
in getting directions on flour booked at 
higher prices. However, both millers and 
buyers have been extremely conservative 
in the matter of making bookings for 
some months past; most purchases at 
higher levels have been for immediate 
requirements and near-by shipment, and 
the wisdom of that policy now finds vin- 
dication. The high-priced period pre- 
vailed long enough to clean up a consid- 
erable amount of resale flour. 

There is not much to be said about the 
flour business, because there is none to 
speak of; as for prices, they are subject 
to change daily, if not hourly, and there 
is scarcely any use in publishing them. 
It is not safe to reflect the full decline 
of wheat in these prices, because the mar- 
ket is so erratic. Indescribable confusion 
prevails. Therefore, it is doubtful if 
the present decline will bring out any 
considerable volume of buying. One is 
left wondering just where the bottom 
may be. All offers resulting in sales 
should be subject to confirmation. 

One Toledo miller says that wheat in 
the 60’s is reaching the point, back in 
November and early December, from 
which it started on its skyrocketing 
career, caused by an anticipated and 
widely advertised world shortage which 
hasn’t developed, and a level which may 
be justified and on which possibly some 
business may be done, if it shows any 
stability. It is just possible that the 
stage is being set for the resumption of 
business on a safer and more satisfac- 
tory basis; nobody knows. Sentiment is 
mixed and confusing; there are some who 
regard the market as still too high, and 
they speak of the possibility of it going 
to $1.50. 

Further curtailment of output is im- 
minent unless sales of flour are made. 
Some of the mills are so well cleaned up 
on bookings that they now have only 
enough for one or two weeks’ operation. 
It remains to be seen what effect the 
lower levels, if they hold, will have on 
purchases. Continued erratic markets 
are likely to. result in great caution and 
hand-to-mouth buying. A buying move- 
ment may not now develop before the 
coming of the new crop, which is only 
about three months away. No export 
business was reported last week. 

It was remarked in this column some 
time ago that when the wheat market 
gets on the front page of the newspapers 
with scare headlines, inviting and incit- 
ing the whole world to speculation, one 
should beware. It does not seem to oc- 
cur to anybody to place part of the re- 


sponsibility for what has taken place on 
the newspapers, and their love of a sen- 
sation, and that at least one indictment 
and arraignment might rest against them. 

The grain trade has not been slow in 
alternately passing out a wealth of bull- 
ish and bearish propaganda, as it may 
have served its purpose. Supply and 
demand statistics have been overwhelmed 
by an unintelligent, uninformed and in- 
experienced judgment in the market, 
tending to put values on a false and 
unstable basis. Inevitably, such occa- 
sions raise doubts and questions in the 
minds of thoughtful people in the legiti- 
mate trades as to whether the present 
system of trading in grains is the right 
one. 

If wheat was worth only $1.6614 at the 
close, March 13, it manifestly could not 
have been worth $2.02 on March 2, or 
$2.05% on Jan. 28, under existing condi- 
tions. There has been no such change in 
basic, underlying conditions, in this short 
period of time, to warrant such fluctua- 
tions, and hence they do not seem justi- 
fied in any proper system of trading. 
The fact that they exist is what consti- 
tutes the indictment of the system, ac- 
cording to some people. 

Of course it will be said that prices 
are determined by opinions or sentiment 
regarding certain basic fundamental con- 
ditions, including supply and demand, 
and that these are human and fallible 
and therefore subject to instant change; 
that they may be very wide of the mark, 
and when the public comes into the mar- 
ket the discrepancy is apt to be accentu- 
ated. Nevertheless, the indictment stands 
and rests on the recorded and visible fact 
of the wide fluctuations. 

One cannot get away from the primary 
fact that wheat is grown for making 
bread, not for speculation, and _ that 
whatever interferes with the legitimate, 
economical and profitable functioning of 
the business of handling and distributing 
this wheat and flour and bread, and is 
not properly contributory to it, is wrong, 
although, clearly, the right and freedom 
of private contract, to buy what one 
wants and can pay for, should be pro- 
tected. 

Soft winter wheat standard patent 
flour was quoted March 13 at $8.05@8.55 
bbl, local springs $8.60@9.20, ‘and local 
hard winters $8.40, in 98’s, f.o.b., Toledo. 
Flour prices were off about 60c bbl. 

The mills are out of the market for 
wheat, and haven’t been bidding for 
about a month. The Toledo bid was 
$1.70 bu for No. 2 red, Toledo rate 
points, March 13. With the decline there 
has been a premium restored on No. 2 
red, and it sold this week as high as 7c 
over Chicago May. It is expected that 
premiums will appear as the futures de- 
cline, and disappear again as they ad- 
vance. 

NOTES 


T. S. Blish, Blish Milling Co., Seymour, 
Ind., has returned from a visit in the 
South. 

Ernest C. Stott, David Stott Flour 
Mills, Inc., Detroit, Mich., was on ’change 
here March 12. 

Edgar Thierwechter, manager Emery 
Thierwechter Co., Oak Harbor, Ohio, was 
on ’change here last week. 

O. B. Grosvenor, representing Bern- 
hard Stern & Sons, Inc., Milwaukee, in 
this state, was in Toledo last week. 


Mark N. Mennel, Mennel Milling Co., 
Toledo, Ohio, was in Chicago March 10- 
11, for a meeting of the executive com- 
mittee of the Millers’ National Federa- 
tion. 

At a meeting of the Detroit Flour 
Club, March 10, new bylaws were pre- 
sented for consideration. It is planned 
to have a general meeting Tuesday eve- 
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ning, March 24, when steps will be taken 
to increase the membership of the club 
and outline its future activities. 

B. B. Truitt, until recently sales man- 
ager Mayflower Mills, Fort Wayne, Ind., 
last week called at this office. He is now 
available for a similar position with some 
other mill. 

The NOrthwestern Association of the 
Baking Industry will hold a meeting at 
lima, Ohio, at 1 p.m., March 19, at the 
Barr Hotel. The following men are ex- 
pected to be present at this meeting: 
Senator Willis, Senator Fess, Congress- 
man Fitzgerald, and Congressman 
Thompson; also Secretary Fred D, Pfen- 
ning, of the Ohio Bakers’ Association. 
John C. Knauss, Wapokoneta, Ohio, 
president of this association, expects an 
attendance of about 400 bakers. 


TOLEDO FLOUR OUTPUT 

Output by mills represented at Toledo, 

with a combined weekly capacity of 48,- 

000 bbls, as reported to The Northwest- 
ern Miller: 


Output, Pct. of 

bbls activity 
March 8-14 . . 27,350 57 
Previous week 28,200 59 

VORP BHO cccces 35,200 76% 
Two years ago ... . 29,700 62 
Three years ago .. . 26,300 55 


CENTRAL STATES MILLS 

Output by mills in Ohio, Indiana and 

Michigan, including those at Toledo, as 
reported to The Northwestern Miller: 


Per cent 

Capacity Output of ac- 

No. bbls bbls tivity 
March 8-14 .... 17 114,600 65,636 57 
Previous week. 20 132,360 76,168 57 

Year ago ...-.. 18 112,460 73,892 65% 
Two years ago. 22 128,010 84,334 62 


Three years ago 21 143,100 71,429 50 
RECEIPTS AND SHIPMENTS 
Receipts and shipments for the week 
ending March 14, with comparisons: 


7-Receipts—, --Shipments—, 
1925 1924 


1925 1924 
Wheat, bus.. 39,200 144,200 228,940 143,225 
Corn, bus.... 222,500 97,500 49,880 96,745 
Oats, bus.... 92,250 86,100 178,520 29,200 


EVANSVILLE 

Millers report that last week was pe- 
culiarly disturbing to business, and that 
for this reason prices were unsettled for 
flour, and only jobbers in actual need 
were making offerings at unheard of 
prices. The price of wheat here was re- 
duced to $1.75 bu at mills and $1.72 at 
stations. Some foreign inquiry developed, 
but it was not attractive. Millers are 
wondering what the outcome is to be. 
Hold-over orders are keeping the mills 
busy for the time being. 

Flour quotations closed March 14, 
based Evansville, 98-lb sacks, carload 
lots: best patent $10.25@10.40, first pat- 
ent $10, straights $9@9.60; Kansas, $10; 
springs, $10.25; clears, in jutes, first $7.25 
@7.60, second $7@7.25. 

NOTES 

A bread war has broken out at Mount 
Vernon, Ind., and the price of the 1-lb 
loaf has been reduced to 7c. 

John L. Igleheart, of Igleheart Bros., 
who is touring the world with Mrs. Igle- 
heart, was last heard from in Ceylon. 

Edgar Igleheart, of Igleheart Bros., 
was last week looking over the Cuban 
market. He is spending the spring 


months with his family at Miami, Fla. 
W. W. Ross. 


NASHVILLE 

There has been a slight improvement in 
current demand for flour from the South- 
east. Bookings have shown small. in- 
crease, but only a few buyers are com- 
ing into the market, and purchases are 
limited, as a rule, to immediate needs. 
The favorable turn is attributed more to 
the exhaustion of supplies than to any 
disposition of buyers to make purchases 
under the uncertain conditions that have 
been prevailing. With wheat continuing 
to fluctuate, there is a decided tendency 
to await developments. During recent 
weeks, inroads have been made into out- 
standing bookings, and the aggregate vol- 
ume of business has been falling off, due 
to smaller volume of specifications on 
contracts. 

Prices have remained unsettled on 
flour, with mills slow about changing quo- 
tations to conform to the fluctuations of 
wheat. Asking prices at the close of last 
week were substantially as follows: best 
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or short soft winter wheat patent, 98-lb 
cottons, f.o.b., Ohio River points, $10.50 
@11, standard or regular patent, $10@ 
10.25; straight patent, $9.50@9.75; first 
clears, $8.25@9. 

Rehandlers have had a scattering busi- 
ness. Prices, March 14: spring wheat 
first patent, 98-lb cottons, delivered at 
Nashville, $9.75@10.50; hard winter short 
patent, $9.25@10. 

Wheat trade has been slow. Mills have 
fair supplies, and are not being forced 
into the excited market for large pur- 
chases. No. 2 red, with bill, was quoted 
at $2@2.05 bu, at Nashville, March 14. 

Corn meal remains quiet. Price: bolt- 
ed, at Nashville, $1.30 bu. 

Output of flour by southeastern mills, 
as reported to ‘The Northwestern Miller: 


Weekly Flour Pet. 

capacity output of ac- 

bbis bbls tivity 

March 2-7 ..crccs 135,900 82,754 60.8 

Previous week ... 149,820 89,364 59.6 
TOGP GOO occesece 195,720 109,696 56 

Two years ago... 199,680 125,231 62.7 

Three years ago.. 198,390 106,687 63.8 


Stocks at Nashville, with comparisons, 
as reported through the Grain Exchange: 


March 14 March 7 

Fiour, bbia ..........+2. 40,300 37,800 

Wheat, BUS cccccccccese 97,000 145,000 

Care, BOO oon ccccvcscsse 256,000 253,000 

Cate, DUS ..cccccccccces 365,000 494,000 
NOTES 


Receipts of grain at Nashville last 
week were 183 cars. 

The Dayton (Tenn.) Milling Co. has 
increased capital stock to $50,000. 

Albert T. Fletcher, aged 52, manager 
of the Nashville branch of the Quaker 
Oats Co., died suddenly last week in 
Chattanooga of paralysis. Mr. Fletcher 
had been in Nashville less than a year, 
but had made many friends. He leaves 
a widow. 

Southern seedsmen held a conference 
last week at Nashville with Governor 
Austin Peay, and secured the executive’s 
disapproval of a drastic seed bill intro- 
duced in the Tennessee legislature. As- 
surance was given that modifications 
satisfactory to the seedsmen would be 
made. 

Joun Lerrer. 


NORFOLK 

The erratic market of the past week 
apparently frightened off buyers alto- 
gether. Flour trade has been limited to 
actual necessities, with no apparent dis- 
position on the part of consumers to an- 
ticipate future needs. Mills generally 
have followed the option market with 
lower quotations, prices ranging 50@60c 
under the figures of a week ago. 

Quotations, March 14: northwestern 
spring wheat patents $9@9.60, fancy ad- 
vertised brands $10.25@10.75; Kansas 
patents, $8.95@9.70; winter wheat top 
patents, $8.90@9.40. 

« om 

The Model Bakery, which has been in 
the hands of creditors for several months, 
has been sold to M. Lipkin, owner of the 
property in which it was operated, for 
$1,550. W. F. Ruez, former owner, is 
running the business for Mr. Lipkin. 

Joseru A, Lesuie. 


INDIANAPOLIS 


Flour millers in Indianapolis and sur- 
rounding territory report the slowest 
business on the crop. Production the 
past week was the lowest for many sea- 
sons. 

Cash grain declined somewhat toward 
the last of the week, but as a rule showed 
more stability than for the last month. 
Bids for car lots of grain at the call of 
the Indianapolis Board of Trade, f.o.b., 
4114c to New York, March 14: wheat, No. 
2 red $1.72@1.77, No. 2 hard $1.62@1.67 ; 
corn, No. 3 white $1.05@1.08, No. 4 
white $1.02@1.05, No. 3 yellow $1.05@ 
1.09, No. 4 yellow $1@1.05, No. 3 mixed 
$1.01@1.04, No. 4 mixed 94@98c; oats, 
No. 2 white 47@49c, No. 3 white 44@46c. 
Indianapolis mills were paying $1.70 for 
No. 2 red wheat. 

Output of mills in Indianapolis, with a 
weekly capacity of 20,000 bbls, as report- 
ed to The Northwestern Miller: 


Output, Pet. of 

bbis activity 

TE | eee 5,101 25 
Previous week ............ 7,071 35 
CORP BO aGae cece ccsenescs 9,614 48 
Two years ago,..........-- 11,637 58 


Inspections of grain for the week end- 
ed March 14: wheat, 17,000 bus in, 7,000 





out; corn, 484,000 in, 151,600 out; oats, 
172,000 in, 42,000 out. 

Stocks in store, with comparisons: 
wheat, 400,560, bus, March 14, as against 
840,100 March 15, 1924; corn 797,860, as 
against 552,000; oats 101,600, as against 
175,000. 

NOTES 

The Farmers’ Elevator Co., New Wav- 
erly, has filed a certificate of final dis- 
solution. 

Charles Ashpaugh, a grain dealer, has 
announced his candidacy for mayor of 
Frankfort, Ind. 

Curis O. ALBION. 


ATLANTA 

The flour trade continues dull and nar- 
row, merchants, jobbers and retailers 
buying just enough to meet immediate 
needs. Stocks are generally small. Very 
little flour has been contracted for, as 
most dealers and merchants think prices 
will be lower. 

Farm operations made good progress 
in this territory during the past two 
weeks, which was some encouragement to 
the trade. The weather has been excep- 
tionally fine for outdoor work. Flour 
prices are easier. 

Cottonseed meal prices are steady to 
unchanged. There is some improvement 
in inquiry, mostly from the fertilizer mix- 
ers, but the trade has been disappoint- 
ing to the oil mills, which are holding the 
bulk of meal stocks. The demand for 
meal will likely increase with farm de- 
velopment. 

Hominy feed trade is very quiet. 

Hay receipts are about normal and 
trade is steady. The stock of off grade 
has about moved out, and the better 
grades are in very good demand. Stocks 
are moderate to good. 

J. Hore Tioner. 





DULUTH-SUPERIOR 


Conditions in the flour market last 
week showed no change except for a 
sharp readjustment in prices due to the 
declining wheat market, but on March 14 
good bookings were made. The purchas- 
ers evidently figured that the heavy break 
of the day before would bring a reaction, 
and their judgment was right. Until the 
last day of the week there was the same 
hesitation about buying that has pre- 
vailed for some time and those taking 
flour only booked their absolute needs. 
Mill quotations have declined 55c bbl on 
patent and 25c on clear. 

The durum flour mills closed a small 
car lot business during the week ending 
March 14, but found business generally 
unsatisfactory. The slump in wheat 
prices did not bring buyers in, there be- 
ing practically no inquiry or booking on 
the decline. No. 2 semolina was quoted 
March 14 at 5%,@5%c lb in cotton 98's, 
f.o.b., mill, and durum patent at c less. 

Nominal prices, March 14, at Duluth- 
Superior, f.o.b., mills, per barrel, in 98-Ib 
cottons: 





1925 1924 
Family patent ....... $8.60@8.85 $6.55@6.80 
Bakers patent ........ 8.35@8.60 6.30@6.55 
First clear, jute 8.00@8.25 5.00@5.25 
Second clear, jute..... 7.00@7.25 3.25@3.65 


Small parcels of rye flour in mixed 
cars with other flour have been sold by 
the mill here within the past few days. 
The big decline in the price does not, 
however, seem to have stimulated buying. 
The usual light local buying took place. 
Quotations, March 14, in 98-lb cottons, 
f.o.b., mill: pure white, $6.95; No. 2 
straight, $6.60; No. 3 dark, $6.30; No. 5 
blend, $7; No. 8 rye, $5.85. 

Duluth-Superior flour output, as re- 
ported to The Northwestern Miller: 


Output, Pet. of 

bbls activity 

March 8-14 ..........- -.. 16,400 44 
Previous week ..........-. 16,420 44 
VORP OHO ccccccncesvcsscce 17,880 48 
Two years ago ..........--- 24,730 67 


The wheat market has been under se- 
vere liquidation and suffered a drastic 
price reduction in the several days, dur- 
ing which long holdings were dumped 
overboard. Cash buying has improved, 
mainly by elevators, the mill still picking 
occasional choice cars. Receipts continue 
fair, shipments falling away. No. 1 dark 
northern closed March 14 at $1.65@2; 
No. 2 dark, $1.683@1.98; No. 3 dark, $1.61 
@1.94; No. 1 spring, $1.63@1.87. 

There has been very light buying of 
barley in this market of late, due to a 
near standstill in country marketing and 
movement to local commission houses. At 
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the close on March 14, choice to fanc 
was 86@90c; medium to good, 82@85, 
lower grades, 78@8lc. 

Oat prices were carried down to a ne 
low on the year in the general raiding 
the markets. The decline ran slight|y 


over 6c, and when pressure was liftc:i, 


the final session, the market braced and 
recovered 2c of the loss. 
spot and to arrive, closed March 14 «t 
3942@41 Yc. 

Rye met with a reverse similar to tlt 
of wheat, and under generally the saiiec 
contributing market factors and con 
tions. At times price smashes border. (1 
on the sensational. There was no in 
cation of export buying, even at the 
cline. Cash buyers cared for the limi: ( 
number of cars offered them, with |: -k 
of supplies for trading purpose tend ig 
to quietness. 

Daily closing prices of durum whi it, 
in cents, per bushel: 

o— Amber durum——, -—Durun 
March No. 1 No. 2 No.1 N: 2 
7... 181% @207% 179% @207% 176% 17 % 
9... 183% @209% 181% @209% 178% 1° 
10... 187% @213% 185% @213% 182% 1 
11... 182% @208% 180% @208% 177% 1 
12... 181 @207 179 @207 176 1 
13... 166% @192% 164% @192% 161% 1 
.. 169% @195% 167% @195% 164% 1° & 
Receipts and shipments for the w 
ending March 7, with comparisons, ir 
bushels (000’s omitted) : 
c— Receipts Shipment 
Wheat— 1925 1924 1923 1925 1924 


> 





Spring .... 254 85 70 181 92 
Durum .... 180 223 6513 104 210 
Winter .... 4 2 ee ee - 
Bonded ... 9 
Totals .. 447 310 583 285 302 
COFR .cccce 13 1,072 10 . 
CBSE .ccces “. 89 14 es 
Oe vcsasece 71 162 584 25 
Bonded... 1 2” 2 wis 
Barley .... 33 5 20 26 + 
Bonded... 3 1 1 oe 1 
Flaxseed .. 21 40 19 23 78 


Receipts and shipments for the wi k 
ending March 14, with comparisons, 1 
bushels (000’s omitted) : 


-—Receipts -—Shipment: 
Wheat— 1925 1924 1923 1925 1924 1 





Spring .... 287 68 108 71 114 

Durum .... 178 194 672 28 102 

Winter .... 4 9 oe “* 3 

Bonded ... 13 ° os os 
Totals .. 482 271 780 99 219 

COGN: cence 60 884 15 ee 14 

Oats .c.ece 10 68 a 1 

ee ns 6:00%6 66 138 476 

Barley . 10 1 31 58 
Bonded 4 . 

Flaxseed .. 22 25 21 54 ) 

NOTES 


iS 


Nothing is doing in vessel charteri 
shippers having no tonnage. « 

Exporters report very little inquiry 
wheat and rye, the latter being especialy 


<= 9 


. dull. 


The Occident Terminal Co. elevator is 
shut down for repairs and general ov: r- 
hauling. 

A few elevators have some space |i 
and are receiving the small volume 
grain that arrives. 

Further declines in grain prices w: re 
experienced March 16, May durum wil «t 
breaking 4°%4c, rye 544@5'c and flaxse:d 
2@3c. 

Flour and feed are moving in from 
terior mills in increasing quantities, «1d 
this is enlarging the stocks in railrc id 
warehouses. 

Mills are not pressing their purcha- 
of wheat at present. They daily pick « it 
cars of high quality, pay top prices {»r 
them, and let other stuff go. 


Minneapolis representatives of | 
Itasca Elevator Co. were in Duh 
March 10 and attended the funeral 
M. L. Jenks, late president of the co 
pany. 

On March 14 there was the largest \ 
ume of grain at Duluth-Superior in | 
history of the ports. Elevators had 3 .~ 
013,000 bus, and there were 2,392, 
afloat. 

The rail movement of both spring a 
durum wheat to outside points is sl: 
One shipper had a contract for movi £ 
considerable durum via a Canadian po 
but this has been pretty well cleaned | 

Mills reduced their flour quotations, 
a result of the weak markets, March 
Spring wheat flour dropped 10c bbl a 
durum flour %c lb. Rye flour was u'- 
changed to 20c bbl lower. The decli 
brought no noticeable change in dema 


or business. 
F. G. Carson. 
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SEATTLE 

tecent almost record fluctuations in 

eat values left flour buyers in this ter- 

ry completely at sea. Those of a 

culative turn of mind had already 

1 reduced to a minimum by the pre- 

is erratic fluctuations in wheat, and 

week’s markets wiped out this mini- 

n and it joined the great hand-to- 

ith majority of buyers. Sales to Cali- 

tia and the Atlantic seaboard were at 
low point for some months. 

oreign inquiry dried up last week. 
(lls report small parcels worked to the 

ntinent, South America and Hong- 
ng, but nothing for the United King- 
m or North China. Export quotations 

re generally reduced 40c bbl March 13, 
it are far too high to interest Chinese 
nsumers, being about $2 bbl above the 
rices at which China has in the past 
vught flour on a large scale. 

Prevailing export flour quotations, 
larch 18: to Hongkong and North China 
rts, soft wheat straights and clears 
8.20 bbl, c.i.f., less 2 per cent, basis 49-lb 
ittons, or $7.45, f.a.s; patents, $10.10, 

i.f., less 2 per cent, or $9.30, f.a.s; to 
United Kingdom, hard wheat straights 
2s 9d, c.i.f., per 280 lbs. 

Washington flour quotations, March 13, 
arloads, coast: family patent, $10.50@ 
10.80 bbl, basis 49-lb cottons; bakers pat- 
nt, $9.25@9.45, 98’s; pastry flour, $8@ 
8.25, 98’s; straights and cut-off, $7.35@ 
7.60, 49's; blends, made from Montana 
ind/or Dakota and Pacific hard wheats, 
9.15@9.80, 98's. 

Hard wheat top patents, carloads, 
coast, arrival draft terms: Dakota, $9.70 
10.20 bbl; Montana, $9@9.70. 

Coast wheat prices were sharply ad- 
vanced and reduced last week, but fol- 
lowed Chicago market fluctuations only 
in part: The absence of milling and ex- 
port demand, the uncertainty as to the 
future trend of the market, and the small 
farm reserves, only about 3,800,000 bus in 
the Pacific Northwest, reduced trading 
to a minimum last week. Quotations were 
more or less nominal, and bid and asked 
prices were far apart. 


s 
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FLOUR OUTPUT 

Output of Seattle mills, with a weekly 

capacity of 52,800 bbls, as reported to 
The Northwestern Miller: 


Output, Pet. of 

bbls activity 

ets Be EE ee 19,805 38 
eb en i, ER CTE ee 28,375 54 
WAGE GN dad cc okb eins ++ e:0% 24,739 47 
ot. . eee 37,332 71 
Three years ago ........... 30,734 58 
Four years ago ........... 30,277 57 
Five years ago ............ 22,096 42 


Output of Tacoma mills, with a weekly 
capacity of 57,000 bbls, as reported to 


The Northwestern Miller: 
Output, Pet. of 
bbls activity 
March 8-14 .. 18,883 3 
Previous week 15,657 27 
WN RMI, ohare ann as a pee 26,428 46 
Two years ago .. 37,332 71 
Three years ago . 32,720 57 
Four years ago 30,002 53 
Five years ago 53,021 93 





FLOUR SHIPMENTS 


Water shipments of flour from Puget 
Sound (Seattle and Tacoma) and from 
the Columbia River (Portland and As- 
toria), July 1, 1924, to March 1, 1925, as 
reported by the merchants exchanges of 
Seattle and Portland, in barrels: 


———__From——_,, 


Columbia 

To— Puget Sound River Totals 
a ee 144,272 285,252 429,524 
QHRERE vs .0vsuades 722,850 246,901 969,751 
S. and C. America 97,792 67,297 165,089 
TONER 60 045s pane 74,756 7,090 81,846 
British Columbia. 15,825 ...... 15,825 
California ....... 422,391 590,522 1,012,913 
Atlantic Coast .. 18,672 149,738 168,410 
ADIGE 60 dh dano% fl Ee 18,985 

NOTES 


The grain and hay warehouse and dock 
of the John B. Stevens Co., Tacoma, 


which suffered $30,000 fire damage on 
March 6, will be rebuilt. 

Water shipments of flour from the Pa- 
cific Northwest to the Atlantic Coast 
since July 1 increased from 95,910 bbls 
last year to 168,410 this year. 

Flour exports from Seattle and Ta- 
coma the first week of March: to Hong- 
kong, 15,000 bbls; Manila, 3,000; Cebu, 
1,000; Leith, 3,820; Salvador, 1,550; Nic- 
aragua, 575. 

Wheat seeding is -progressing rapidly 
in most sections of the Pacific Northwest. 
Soil conditions are extremely favorable, 
reserves of moisture in the ground being 
greater than for a number of years. Most 
of the winter killed autumn sown wheat 
areas are being reseeded. 


Shipments of wheat from the Pacific 
Northwest to California for the first 
eight months of the crop year were 2,220,- 
674 bus, against 1,542,798 last year; wat- 
er shipments to all destinations, 18,370,- 
850 bus, against 25,574,555 last year; to- 
tal wheat (flour included), 31,206,390 
bus, against 50,785,460. 

Stocks of wheat on Washington farms 
March 1, according to G. S. Ray, agricl- 
tural statistician for this state for the 
federal Department of Agriculture, were 
1,911,000 bus, or 7 per cent of the 1924 
crop, against 7,346,000, or 12 per cent of 
the 1923 crop; oats stocks, March 1, 
1,464,000 bus; barley, 264,000 bus. 

W. S. Allen, export manager Fisher 
Flouring Mills Co., is due at Seattle from 
the Orient March 16. Mr. Allen was 
called to the Orient by the death of 
Charles E. Richardson, Hongkong repre- 
sentative Fisher Flouring Mills Co. W. 
H. Burtt, foreign representative Centen- 
nial Mill Co., will arrive at Seattle on 
the same ship. 


PORTLAND 

The break in the wheat market carried 
flour down, and the week saw two de- 
clines, aggregating 60c bbl, in the local 
market. Under the circumstances buying 
was in very small volume. Listed prices 
at the close of last week: family patents, 
$10.25; bakers blue-stem patents, $10.15; 
bakers hard wheat, $10.25. 

Output of Portland mills, with a week- 
ly capacity of 62,000 bbls, as reported to 
The Northwestern Miller: 


Output, Pct. of 

bbls activity 

OS | Pre eee 35,297 56 
Previous week ............ 36,214 58 
i, 2h . eVPLPPeeTerrrree 38,276 61 
Two years ago ..... ewe ft. 32,175 56 
TRIOS FORTS OBO . «2.6. -cc0% 29,345 51 
i, s. § Sarre 20,403 42 
Five years ago .........+++. 24,254 56 


The export flour market has been more 
active. Most of the business was in low 
grades for shipment to Europe, and it 
was sufficient practically to clean up 
stocks of this character held by local 
mills. It is believed most of this flour 
will ultimately reach Russia. There was 
also a small business worked with the 
Orient. There were inquiries from Nor- 
way for a large quantity of flour, but the 
price indicated did not appeal to sellers. 

Wheat trading has been almost at a 
standstill because of the wide daily fluc- 
tuations in eastern markets. Prices ,bid 
at the exchange at the close of last week: 
hard white, $1.70 bu; soft white, western 
white, hard winter and northern spring, 
$1.68; western red, $1.65; Big Bend blue- 
stem, $1.80. 

No export business in spot wheat has 
been reported, but one and possibly two 
large lots of new crop have been sold 
for August shipment. 


NOTES 


Flour is among the important articles 
in the cargo of the steamer Dinteldyk, 
which has just cleared for Europe. She 
carries 7,440 bbls to Hamburg, 1,121 to 


“witnesse 


Amsterdam, 2,640 to Rotterdam and 280 
to London. 

Oregon is credited with 1,390,000 bus 
wheat still in farmers’ hands in the fed- 
eral report, which closely agrees with 
estimates made by dealers here. 

The flour movement to Europe in Feb- 
ruary was 36,530 bbls, against 7,084 in the 
same month last year. For the season to 
date, Europe has taken 285,252 bbls, com- 
pared with 48,918 in the corresponding 
period last season. 

J. M. LownspAte. 


LOS ANGELES 

The flour market is slightly firmer. 
Shipments are still heavy, with plenty of 
spot stuff available. A very optimistic 
view is held by the trade. 

Bakers’ stocks are reported normal. 
The scheduled advance of flour has not 
yet materialized, which indicates that this 
market is steady. 

Quotations, March 14: California fam- 
ily patents $10.60, California bakers 
$10.10, California pastry $9.40; blended, 
$9.90; Washington and Oregon bakers, 
$10; Montana, $10.40; Kansas bakers 
$9.80@10.10, Idaho bakers $10.20, Da- 
kota bakers $10.70. 

Grains are steady. No. 3 corn was 
quoted on March 14 at $2.44 cwt; No. 2 


- yellow milo, $2.40; No. 2 bulk kafir, $2.11 


@2.174%2; 45-lb barley, $2.35 for spot. 
Cottonseed meal held steady at $46 ton, 
and rolled barley at $54. 


NOTES 


The Peerless Baking Co. has ceased 
operation. 

R. B. Ward, head of the R. B. Ward 
Baking Co., has returned from the East. 

Kenneth Stanford, treasurer Pacific 
Baking Co., Los Angeles, was robbed by 
two daylight bandits recently of $2,700. 

George Barnes, of the Faultless Baking 
Co., Los Angeles, sailed Dec. 6 on an ex- 
tended tour of Europe. He left for New 
York from San Pedro via the Panama 
Canal. 

The new $20,000 warehouse of the Cali- 
fornia Milling Corporation, which is un- 
der construction adjoining the present 
plant at 1861 East Fifty-fifth Street, Los 
Angeles, is expected to be completed in 
amonth. It measures 100x135, one story, 
of brick construction. 


GREAT FALLS 

Flour prices in Montana continue to 
slip in a direction favorable to the con- 
sumer. For the week ending March 14, 
there was a reduction of 20c bbl on pat- 
ent flour from the previous week, and 
once more quotations show patents under 
$10 bbl. Inquiry, say millers, continues 
satisfactory. Current prices: patent 
flour $9.90 bbl and first clear $8.25, in 
98-lb cottons, f.o.b., Great Falls, in car 
lots. 

NOTES 

L. E. Green, manager Farmers’ Ex- 
change Elevator Co., Wilsall, reports that 
the outlook for a wheat crop from Park 
County for 1925 is very encouraging. 

March has brought much snow to Mon- 
tana fields, and farmers take a cheerful 
view of its probable effects on the forth- 
coming crop. While there has been some 
drifting, much of the moisture has soaked 
into the ground. 

Joun A. Corry. 





PITTSBURGH 

“No sales” appeared to be the slogan 
of the flour trade here the past week. 
Because of the vagaries of the wheat 
market there was a corresponding reac- 
tion in flour, with the result that very 
little business was done. 

Sales were of the hand-to-mouth va- 
riety and for prompt delivery. Both 
flour men and flour consumers are some- 
what dazed by the tendency of the mar- 
ket. One well-known mill representative 
went so far as to state that in his 20 
years’ experience in selling flour he never 
such .an unsteady and unreli- 
able market as had prevailed the past 
week or 10 days. 

New business is confined to what is 
needed for current requirements. While 
wheat prices have fluctuated violently, 
flour prices have moved within narrow 
limits. Mill representatives can see no 
immediate hope for improvement. Bak- 


1073 


ers report business conditions as fair. 
A number do not hesitate to state very 
emphatically that their bread business is 
not up to the point it should be. 

Flour quotations, March 14: spring 
wheat short patent $9@9.50, standard 
patent $8.65@9; hard winter short pat- 
ent $8.90@9.25, standard patent $8.50@ 
8.75, clears $8@8.50,—all cotton 98's, 
Pittsburgh; soft winter, $7.90@8.50, bulk; 
pure white rye $7@7.25, pure medium rye 
$6.50@6.75, pure dark rye $5.75@6, cot- 
ton 98’s, Pittsburgh. 

Semolina was quoted at 5%4c lb, bulk, 
with demand light. 


NOTES 


T. W. McMahon, general sales agent 
Commander Mill Co., Minneapolis, was a 
recent caller on the trade here. 

D. P. Roche, of the service depart- 
ment of the Hubbard Milling Co., with 
headquarters at Chicago, was a recent 
visitor here. 

Fire of unknown origin destroyed the 
flour milling plant of Moslander & 
Llewellyn, at Mount Morris, Pa., entail- 
ing a loss of $16,000, partially insured. 


Samuel W. Jones, aged 82, for more 
than 20 years a member of the firm of 
A. Gaddis & Co., millers, Uniontown, Pa., 
died at his home there of infirmities due 
to old age. His widow survives. 


James Foust, for the past 25 years 
chief of the bureau of foods of the de- 
partment of agriculture, Harrisburg, will 
retire from that post on June 1, and will 
be succeeded by James W. Kellogg, his 
assistant. Mr. Foust is widely known to 
the baking and flour trade of the country. 

Motions for a new trial in the cases of 
John D. Greybill and Harry H. Greybill 
vs. Henry A. Garman were argued re- 
cently before the Dauphin County Court 
at Harrisburg. The jury returned ver- 
dicts for the plaintiffs for $30,000, in- 
volved in a dispute over the book value 
of stock of a Harrisburg flour and feed 
firm. The court took the matter under 
advisement. 

C. C. Larvs. 
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In sympathy with other grains, buck- 
wheat has had a slight tendency to de- 
cline during the past week. There is 
light demand, and buckwheat millers ap- 
pear to be able to pick up all the grain 
needed for manufacturing purposes from 
near-by sources. Buckwheat flour holds 
comparatively steady at nominal quota- 
tions. 

MinneEApPouis.—The undertone of the 
buckwheat market is steady, and there 
is a little better demand for offerings 
than was apparent last week. Receipts 
are light. Japanese buckwheat is quoted 
at $2.10@2.15 ewt, and silver hull and 
mixed at $2.05@2.10; bulkheads, 5@10c 
less. 

Mitwavukee.—There has been no 
change in buckwheat prices, which re- 
main almost entirely nominal in view of 
the scarcity of trading. Offerings in this 
market are confined to bulk lots, and 
these are obtainable virtually at full car 
lot prices. There is no substantial de- 
mand, as buckwheat millers seem to be 
able to get all they need from near-by 
growers. Nominal quotations, March 14: 
silver hull, $2.10@2.15 cwt; Japanese, 
$2.20@2.25. 

Burrarto.—There is a light demand in 
this market for buckwheat. Holders are 
firm in their views and buyers in need 
will pay, but there is no speculative in- 
terest. A few cars were sold before the 
general break in futures at $2.35 cwt, 
Buffalo. 

Toronto.—Buyers are not interested 
in buckwheat, and this market is slow. 
In sympathy with other grains, prices de- 
clined within the week and are now 10c 
lower. On March 14 Canadian sellers 
were asking 70@75c bu for good quality 
buckwheat, in car lots, on track, country 
points in Ontario, according to freights. 





Reserves of hay in South Dakota are 
less than the average, and are reported 
at 1,125,000 tons, or considerably less than 
the amount shown for last year of 2,113,- 
000 tons. 
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THE GRAIN ACT 

The Canadian government expects to 
bring down in Parliament its bill to re- 
model the Canada grain act shortly after 
the budget speech. With the report of 
the royal grain inquiry commission to go 
upon and a lot of experienced grain men 
and farmers in the House to assist with 
advice, the new act, when it has run 
the gauntlet of three readings and a 
committee stage, should be the very best 
law that Canada is capable of providing 
for the control of its grain trade. 

It is impossible at present to say how 
much attention Parliament will give to 
the commission’s suggestion of an export 
duty on wheat ground in bond. This will 
be carefully considered before it secures 
approval. There is no doubt that Cana- 
dian sentiment is strongly in favor of 
such a provision to meet the competition 
of United States mills grinding Canadian 
wheat for export. In the event of legis- 
lation this will be so framed as to apply 
only to grinding-in-bond and will have 
no application to shipments for con- 
sumption in the countries where ground. 


TORONTO 

The bottom fell out of the market on 
Friday, March 13, when wheat dropped 
15%c bu. A reduction of 40c bbl was 
made immediately in spring wheat flour 
prices, with a prospect of more if wheat 
should remain at its new level. This sit- 
uation put both buyers and sellers into 
a state of mind where business became 
impossible. Trading was light through- 
out the entire week, and reached the van- 
ishing point on Friday. ‘This is prob- 
ably temporary, as flour is beginning to 
look cheap. The foregoing 40c bbl added 
to a 20c drop on Wednesday made a 
total for the week of 60c bbl. Quota- 

tions, March 14: 
March 14 March7 


ES ay 466099 049.344:0604085 $10.20 $10.80 
POCOMED occ ccercctcceneses 9.95 10.55 
SOCONGS 2... cccsececseveser 9.70 10.30 
DE Gh cae benrerscusone 9.50 10.10 
Piret ClOATS 2. cccsecssece 8.60 9.20 
Low grade (minimum).... 6.60 8.00 
POOE BOGE cosccccccesceves 5.20 5.60 


Foregoing prices are basis per bbl of 
98 lbs, jute, f.o.b., cars, Toronto or 
Montreal freights, less 10c bbl for cash, 
plus cartage if performed. Bakers tak- 
ing large quantities are allowed a dis- 
count of 20¢ bbl. 

Ontario soft winters fared no better 
than springs. Trading died away to 
nothing on Friday. During the week the 
price of 90 per cent patents declined 50 
@75e bbl. Quotations, March 14: stand- 
ard quality 90 per cent patents $7@7.25 
bbl, in secondhand jute bags, car lots, 
basis Montreal freights. 

There were rumors of more Russian 
orders for flour but no such orders ap- 
peared. Sales for the week were ex- 
tremely light. Spring wheat flour is too 
unsettled for/ trading in volume. Prices 
for springs declined Is on March 11 and 
3s on March 13, making 4s for the week 
to Friday night. Quotations, March 14: 
standard brands of export patents 54s 3d 
per sack of 280 Ibs, in 180-lb jute bags, 
ci.f., London, Liverpool or Glasgow, 
March seaboard, seven-day terms, April- 
May-June, 3d over. 

Ontario soft winter 90 per cent patents 
are not quotable for export, as business 
is nil. About 50s, c.i.f., Glasgow, would 
be their value. 

OATMEAL 

Rolled oats and oatmeal share in the 
general weakness. Both declined. Dur- 
ing the week millers reduced rolled oats 
40c bbl and standard oatmeal 60c, To- 
ronto territory. Quotations, March 14: 


rolled oats, in 90-Ib jute bags, $7.40 bbl, 
in mixed car lots to the trade; oatmeal, 
in 98-lb bags, $8.20 bbl. Wholesale buy- 


CABLE: ADDRESS -“PALMKING’ 


ers get a discount of 20c bbl from these 
prices. There is no export business in 
rolled oats and oatmeal. 

Oat hulls are quoted nominally at $16 
ton, Montreal, and $17, Boston, in bags, 
car lots, delivered. 


WHEAT 


Manitobas at Bay ports broke with 
Winnipeg. Ontario mills are buying lit- 
tle wheat at present. The decline in 
prices at Ontario terminals for the week 
to Friday totaled 174%c bu, and for the 
two weeks ending Friday 314%c. Quo- 
tations, March 14: No. 1 northern wheat, 
on track, Bay ports, $1.86 bu; other 
grades at Winnipeg spreads. 

Ontario winter wheat declined 10@15c 
bu during the week. Deliveries are light. 
Quotations, March 14: No. 2 red or white, 
in wagon lots, at mill doors, $1.50 bu; 
car lots, $1.60@1.65, track, country 
points. 

COARSE GRAINS 

Feeding grains are in fair demand. 
Prices have declined sharply. Oats and 
corn are 6@7c bu lower, barley 5c and 
rye 20c. Quotations, March 14: No. 3 
Canadian western oats 57%c bu, c.i.f., 
track, Bay ports; No. 2 American yellow 
corn $1.32 bu, basis Toronto freights; 
No. 3 Ontario oats 45@50c bu, country 
points, according to freights; malting 
barley, 75@80c; rye, $1.10@1.15; stand- 
ard screenings, $27.50 ton, track, Bay 
ports. 

OCEAN FREIGHTS 

Shipping companies report that Cana- 
dian mills are booking little ocean freight 
space for flour at the moment. The rate 
to London, Liverpool and Manchester is 
le lower this week. Quotations, March 
14: London, Liverpool, Manchester, 20c; 
Glasgow, Belfast, Dublin, 22c; Hull, 
Leith, Newcastle, 23c; Aberdeen, 3lc; 
Dundee, 30c; Antwerp, Hamburg, Rot- 
terdam, Amsterdam, 22c; Danzig, 31c; 
Copenhagen, 27c; Helsingfors, 3lc; 
Stockholm, 30¢,—March-April .shipment. 


NOTES 

Theodore Kipp, of Kipp-Kelly, Ltd., 
mill machinery agent and manufacturer, 
Winnipeg, is on his way to eastern Can- 
ada, and is expected to visit Toronto and 
Montreal, where his company has _ busi- 
ness interests. 

C. R. Hunt, president Hunt Bros., 
Ltd., millers, London, Ont., visited this 
office during the week. He says his com- 
pany is getting its affairs arising out of 
the fire of last December finally cleared 
up, and preparations for rebuilding in 
the spring are well under way. The new 
mill will be larger and better than the 
old one. 

George H. Kelly, president Kipp- 
Kelly, Ltd., Winnipeg, called at this 
office March 12. Mr. Kelly has been on 
a business trip to eastern points. Be- 
sides his machinery interests, Mr. Kelly 
is superintendent of mills for the West- 
ern Canada Flour Mills Co., Ltd., and as 
such made a visit to that company’s 
Goderich plant while in Ontario. 

J. A. McDonald, the active partner in 
McDonald & Robb, flour millers, Valley- 
field, Que., was on the floor of the To- 
ronto exchange on Wednesday. This firm 
hopes to make a start on the rebuilding 
of its mill this spring. The old 150-bbl 
plant was burned early in the winter, 
and is to be replaced with a modern estab- 
lishment of similar or larger capacity. 

A. W. Strong, of the Strong-Scott 
Mfg. Co., mill machinery manufacturers, 
Minneapolis, visited the Toronto branch 
of his company last Thursday. He is 
making a business trip to points in the 
eastern states, and took the opportunity 
to see the new branch here, which is 
under the management of F. J. Sullivan. 





Mr. Strong’s company has a prospect of 
working up a good business in this part 
of Canada, owing to scarcity of any ade- 
quate and near-by service of the kind it 
renders. 

In the report of the royal grain in- 
quiry commission, now before the Cana- 
dian Parliament at Ottawa, there is a 
chapter on the alleged adulteration of 
Canadian wheat while.in transit through 
the United States. After the fullest and 
most careful inquiry into these com- 
plaints, which mostly came from Eng- 
land, the commission became convinced 
that the supervision of the United States 
customs department is much too strict to 
admit a possibility of deliberate adul- 
teration. 

E. A. Ursell, statistician of the board 
of grain commissioners for Canada, takes 
a sensible view of the outlook for Cana- 
dian producers of wheat. In comment- 
ing on the smallness of the movement of 
wheat for export in February, he mini- 
mizes the significance of any apparent 
falling off in demand and points to the 
steadily increasing world eonsumption of 
wheat and rye, especially in the Orient, 
as a reason for expecting a continued 
increase in acreage and production in the 
principal exporting countries. 

Canadian milling companies are being 
reminded by commercial agents of the 
dominion government in Germany, Hol- 
land and other European countries that 
they should properly register their 
brands of flour entering those countries. 
Some who have neglected this precaution 
have suffered inconveniences and loss as 
a consequence. The cost is not excessive 
and the benefits are great. For a mat- 
ter of $27 to $30 any trademark may be 
fully protected from infringement, and 
this protection remains valid for 18 
years, after which it may be renewed for 
another similar period. Particulars as 
to procedure may be had from the com- 
mercial intelligence branch, department 
of trade and commerce, Ottawa, Ont. 


WINNIPEG 

There is no improvement in the flour 
situation in western Canada. Buying is 
being done only in small quantities, and 
everywhere business is extremely dull, 
due to the unsettled market. Tremendous 
snowfalls and a general return to severe 
winter conditions over the major portion 
of western Canada have added a further 
quietus to a lagging flour trade. Prices 
have again been reduced, following a 
sharp break in the Winnipeg wheat mar- 
ket, and quotations here are 50c bbl low- 
er than a week ago. No new business is 
reported for export account, and mills 
now actively operating on old orders. 

For delivery between Fort William and 
the Alberta boundary, top patent springs 
were quoted March 14 at $9.65 bbl, jute, 
seconds at $9.05, and first clears at $7.45, 
Fort William basis, sight draft; cotton, 
15c over this basis. Alberta points 10@ 
30c over, and British Columbia and Pa- 
cific Coast points 30@50c over. Bakers 
purchasing their requirements in jute get 
special prices. 

The market for rolled oats and oatmeal 
is extremely dull, and entirely without 
feature. Owing to the weakness in oats 
and decline in prices, quotations for 
rolled oats and oatmeal were reduced 
March 13 25c. Quotations, March 14: 
rolled oats, in 80-lb bags, $3, and oatmeal, 
in 98-lb bags, 25 per cent over rolled 
oats, delivered to the trade. 

An active, erratic session in this market 
culminated in a sensational break in 
prices on Friday, when wheat declined 
more than 15c bu, said to be the largest 
break in any one day in the history of 
the local exchange. The immediate cause 
was, of course, the tremendous liquidation 


in July wheat. The consequent trading 
was perhaps without precedent in thi 
market. In the cash wheat market, busi 
ness is almost entirely lacking, and unti! 
the futures show more stability it is un 
likely that over-sea buyers will evince: 
much interest in Canadian wheat. Mil! 
ers and exporters are out of the market 

Prices for No. 1 northern, in store, For! 
William: 


-—Futures— 

Cash May July 

March © wcccors $1.89% $1.91% $1.88 
March 10 ....... 1.93% 1.94% 1.91 
March 11 ....+6.. 1.88 1.89% 1.86 
March 12 ....... 1.87 1.88 1.84 
March 18 ....... 1.73 1.74 1.70 
March 14 ....... 1.75% 1.76% 1.71 


Of the coarse grains, oats and barle 
have been the most active, but even i: 
these grains trading has been light, an:|! 
confined chiefly to odd car lots. Price 
have declined in sympathy with wheat! 
Quotations, March 14: No. 2 Canadia: 
western oats, 50%4c bu; barley, 83'c 
rye, $1.28; flaxseed, $2.53. 

NOTES 

A convention of the Alberta Bakers 
Association was held in Lethbridge o 
March 14. 

J. M. Speirs, manager Speirs-Parne!! 
Baking Co., Ltd., Winnipeg, has returne: 
from a business trip to eastern Canada 

W. R. Saults, for some time on th 
Winnipeg staff of the Maple Leaf Mill 
ing Co., Ltd., has returned to Calgary 
Alta. 

W. C. Bray, formerly local manager 
Maple Leaf Milling Co., Ltd., Medicin 
Hat, Alta., has been appointed manage: 
to the Stephens Grain Co., Calgary. 

N. J. Breen, western general manager. 
and Harry Cornish, superintendent ot 
mills, Lake of the Woods Milling Co.. 
Ltd., have been visiting the company’s 
plant at Portage la Prairie, Man. 

It was learned in Winnipeg recentl) 
that the Metcalfe Milling Co., Ltd., Por 
tage la Prairie, has made an assignment, 


. and all affairs relative to the company 


are now in the hands of a trust company. 


According to an official announcement 
made recently, it is the intention of the 
Utah-Idaho Sugar Co. to build a $1,000, 
000 beet sugar factory at Raymond, near 
Lethbridge, Alt., with a capacity of 1,000 
tons of beets daily, and provide work for 
250. 

At a meeting held recently at Delo- 
raine, Man., M. J. Tinline, of the Bran- 
don experimental farm, gave an interest- 
ing address on the different varieties of 
wheat. A discussion followed, which in- 
dicated that, in many parts of Manitoba, 
Kubanka wheat was preferred, rather 
than the Kota or Marquis varieties. 


The engineering section of the Sas- 
katchewan University Building, Saska- 
toon, burned March 13, causing loss esti- 
mated at $500,000, partially covered by 
insurance. Valuable agricultural records 
were lost, and it is feared that the work 
of the university with regard to seed se- 
lection and other branches of field hus- 
bandry will be handicapped thereby for 
some time. 4 

G. Rock. 


MONTREAL 


Further falling prices were the ruling 
feature of the Montreal spring wheat 
flour market during the past week, a to- 
tal decline of 40c being recorded. This 
makes a drop for the current month of 


Despite the lower prices, business re- 
mained quiet, both locally and in the ex- 
port market. Closing prices, March 14: 
first patents $10.60 bbl, seconds $10.10, 
bakers $9.90, jute, ex-track, less 10c bbl 
for cash. 

Dull business also prevailed in the 
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winter wheat flour market. The general 
tendency is toward easier quotations. 
Closing prices, March 14: car lots, $8.25 
pbl, secondhand jute, ex-track; broken 
lots, $8.55, ex-store. 

Rolled oats were weak, and prices re- 
ceded 20c. Business done was only fair. 
Closing prices, March 14, $3.80 per 90-Ib 
bag, delivered. 

Very little business was done in corn 
flour, and prices did not change. Closing 
quotation, March 14, $8.10 bbl, jute, de- 
livered. 


A. E, Perks. 





Flaxseed futures have gone the way of 
grain futures, and in the general crash 
have dropped more than 38c since the 
first of the month. The erratic nature of 
the decline is shown by the following 
sunimary of day-to-day changes in the 
Minneapolis May option closing price, in 


the course of its decline from $3.1542 on 
March 2 to $2.77 on March 17: 

March 8 «. —2c March 11 ....—10c 
Murch 4.4... —4c March 12 .... —1%c 
Mirch 56 .... —83%ec March 13.... —8%c 
March 6 . —4c March 14 .... +7¢ 
March 7.... —M%ec March il6.... —4%c 
March 9 .... +$+2¢ March 17 ....—11%c 
March 10 - +2%ec 


Nobody pretends to account for this 
decline on the basis of changes in the 

tual supply and demand situation, any 
more than the advance to $3.29 could be 
explained on that basis. The world situ- 

tion is today almost exactly what it was 

lite in January, when the peak was 
reached. Argentine flaxseed shipments 
are increasing, but no more than would 
normally be expected, and the supply of 
fiaxseed in the United States is obviously 
not large enough to last through the crop 
year without being supplemented by con- 
siderable imports. Just as an orgy of 
speculative buying was largely respon- 
sible for the advance, so an orgy of en- 
forced stop-loss selling has accounted for 
the decline. 

Presumably the only people who have 
been badly hurt are the outside specula- 
tors. Linseed oil buying after the ad- 
vance passed $2.90 or thereabouts seems 
to have been relatively light, and there is 
an unusually small amount of business re- 
ported booked at January-February 
prices for April-May shipment. The 
crushers, in like fashion, seem to have 
pretty well covered their requirements 
by their purchases of flaxseed options 
prior to the first of January, and the total 
volume of trade in cash flaxseed during 
the past two months has been very small. 

Linseed oil prices are now closely fol- 
lowing the flaxseed market, with most of 
the business done being distinctly on a 
hand-to-mouth basis; it is as yet too 
early to determine whether the decline 
will bring out any large volume of buy- 
ing for future requirements. The mills 
are still generally running well on old 
orders, but the rate of operation is being 
gradually reduced. 

As for linseed meal, it is mostly dull 
and weak, though there is a scattering de- 
mand, both domestic and export, which 
is preventing stocks from accumulating 
dangerously. The lack of consuming de- 
mand for feedingstuffs of any kind is in- 
evitably reflected in the call for oil meal, 
but it has borrowed a certain amount of 
strength from cottonseed meal, which has 
held its price firm surprisingly well. 


Cuicaco.—Oil meal prices are down $2 
for the week, due in the main to inactive 
demand. Dealers and mixers are not in 
the market, and sales are limited. Oil 
meal was quoted March 14 at $39@40 
ton, f.o.b., Chicago. 


_ Mitwavxee.—The price of linseed meal 
is unchanged, but hardly steady. Pro- 
duction is heavy, while demand is very 
slack, both for prompt and forward ship- 
ment. Buyers who have been making in- 
quiry for prices evidently have been 
frightened by the collapse of the wheat 
market and are withholding orders until 
they can determine the effect of the flour 
and feed situation thereby created. Cot- 
tonseed meal has been holding fairly 
steady, and this contributes to a steady 
tone in linseed meal. Linseed meal quo- 
tations, March 14, f.o.b., Milwaukee, $42 
@483 ton. 

Mrxwearous.—While oil meal prices 
are $1 lower than a week ago, the outlook 
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is a little better. Linseed meal prices are 
exceedingly low, compared with wheat 
feeds, and the trade is beginning again to 
take hold. Good sales have been made 
during the last few days to the trade 
direct and through distributors. At Min- 
neapolis, meal is held firm at $40 ton by 
crushers, while resellers ask $39.50; at 
Chicago $39, Toledo $40, and Buffalo $39. 

Crushers also report renewed interest 
abroad. Sales have been made in the last 
week for March shipment at around 
$40.50 ton, f.a.s. New York. There is 
some inquiry for summer shipment, but 
crushers are not anxious to sell for that 
delivery yet. 

Dutvutn.—Buying of flaxseed futures 
early last week and slowness of offerings 
resulted in moderate price improvement. 
However, the rally was not maintained, 
for weakness in wheat and coarse grain 
controlled the market. Country and gen- 
eral pit selling carried quotations down 
rapidly to lowest levels for some time. 
The present and near issues recorded a 
17¥%c loss, July 20%c, and May 22%c. 
There were rallies after sharp breaks on 
short covering, but they were not sus- 
tained until the closing day, when a sub- 
stantial recovery was established from 
the extreme decline. The improvement 
ran 64%c for March and April, 74%c for 
May, and July registered a full 9c gain, 
which reduced former losses consider- 
ably. Outside of the May, which was 
active, very limited business was trans- 
acted. Country movement this way con- 
tinues negligible, and cash business is 
very light. Elevators care for what 
crushers do not want. The top on the 
No. 1 spot was reduced 3c on March 14 
to a basis of March to Sc over; to arrive 
holds unchanged at March price. Ele- 
vators are being drawn on for shipping 
requirements, and stocks in the week 
ended March 14 decreased 52,000 bus. 

Burrato.—There is a limited demand 
in small lots for linseed oil meal, with 
34 per cent meal at $39 ton. This feed 
is exceptionally dull for this time of 
year, but with milk prices at present low 
levels and the advance in fresh butter 
prices checked, there is no prospect of 
better business. 

PirrssurcH.—Linseed oil meal was 
stronger and sales were improved. Prices 
held firm. Quotations, March 14, $43.70 
ton. 

Wiwnirec.—Sales of oil cake and meal 
for export account are small. Local de- 
mand is fairly good. Prices are un- 
changed. Quotations, March 14: oil cake, 
ton lots, in bags, $42, and oil meal $44, 
f.o.b., Winnipeg. 


MOVEMENT AND STOCKS 


Receipts and shipments of flaxseed at 
Minneapolis and Duluth, Sept. 1, 1924, to 
March 14, 1925, compared with the corre- 
sponding period of the previous year, in 
bushels (000’s omitted) : 
e—Receipts— -Shipments—, 
1924-25 1923-24 1924-25 1923-24 
12,233 7,268 3,278 1,406 
15,285 6,220 14,038 5,469 


Minneapolis .. 
Duluth 


Total ...... 27,518 13,488 17,316 6,875 

Receipts of flaxseed for the week end- 
ing March 14, and stocks in store at Min- 
neapolis and Duluth, compared with the 
corresponding weeks of 1924 and 1923, in 
bushels (000’s omitted) : 


ow Receipts——, -—lIn store—, 
1925 1924 1923 1925 1924 1923 
Minneapolis, 191 59 67 348 246 12 





Duluth..... 22 25 21 562 190 24 
Totals.... 213 84 88 910 436 36 
PRICES 


Daily closing prices per bushel of No. 
1 flaxseed in Minneapolis and Duluth: 


Minneapolis ———Duluth——_, 
Track Toarr. Track May July 


March 10..$3.07 3.06% 3.02 3.02% 2.99% 
March 11.. 2.97 2.96% 2.95% 2.92% 2.90 

March 12.. 2.95% 2.95 2.94% 2.91 2.89% 
March 13.. 2.85% 2.85% 2.85% 2.82% 2°79% 
March 14.. 2.93% 2.93% 2.90% 2.90 2.88% 
March 16.. 2.87% 2.87% 2.88% 2.87 2.85% 





MILLING CONTROL IN ROUMANIA 

Bucuarest, Roumania, Feb. 16.—Ac- 
cording to an order of the department 
of the interior, the mills of Jassy have 
been placed under military control, so 
far as extraction and the distribution of 
flour are concerned. 

Six bakers in Jassy have been sum- 
moned into court for violating orders 
against speculation or selling bread be- 
low the specified weight. A large quan- 
tity of bread was confiscated. 

Wrapmm V. Mennt. 











A visitor to the office of a big firm 
was struck by the lazy movements of an 
elderly member of the staff, who seemed, 
all the same, to be on good terms with 
the others. 

“How long has that man worked for 
you?” he asked the manager. 

“About four hours, I should say.” 

“Indeed! I should have judged from 
his manner that he had been here longer 
than that.” 

“He has,” said the manager. “He’s 
been here about two years.”—Tit Bits 
(London). 

* * 
EXPORT BUSINESS 

“What do you do with all these old 
barber chairs?” 

“Ship ’em to Central Africa for 
thrones.”—Louisville Courier Journal. 

* * 


Hub: “We must cut out going to the 
theater so often. I must think about 
our bills.” 

Wife: “Well, can’t you think about 
our bills in the theater?”—Boston Tran- 
script. 

Subscriber: “Say, operator, you gave 
me the right number the first time I 
asked for it.” 

Telephone 
please.”—Life. 


Operator: “Excuse _ it, 


* 
HER HORRIBLE DREAM 


Their life had been very happy. Not 
a cloud had marred it. Then one morn- 
ing the wife came down to breakfast 
morose and wretched 

She was snappish with her husband. 
She would hardly speak to him, and for 
a long while refused to explain her un- 
wonted conduct. Finally, though, the 
young man insisted that he be told why 
his wife was treating him so badly. She 
looked up with tears in her eyes, and 
said: 

“John Smith, if I dream again that 
you kissed another woman I won’t speak 
to you again as long as I live.”—The 
Delineator. 

a * 

“Will you come and play bridge, sir?” 

“Sorry. I don’t play.” 

“Great Scott! Then whatever made 
you join a golf club?”—London Mail. 

* a 


A man celebrates his birthday by tak- 
ing a day off—a woman celebrates hers 
by taking a year off.—Judge. 

* * 

“T think there’s company downstairs.” 

“How d’ya know?” 

“J just heard mama laugh at papa’s 
joke.”—Life. 


* * 


GOOD ROADS A NECESSITY 


A darky and his brown sweetheart, fol- 
lowed by three pickaninnies, applied to 
the clerk of a southern courthouse for a 
license to wed. 

The clerk eyed the assemblage doubt- 
fully: “Whose children are these?” he 
asked. 

“Day our’n,” was the ready response 
from the man. 

The clerk was scandalized, being new 
at his post. “You ought to be ashamed 
of yourselves, waiting to get married till 
you have a family half grown—” 

“Jedge, you'll have to scuse dat,” inter- 
rupted the bride, “de roads out our way 
is so bad.”—Pepper Boz. 

« * 


“A curate was leaving his parish, and 
was the recipient of all kinds of presen- 
tations, from slippers to surplices. One 
lady of originality sent him a bottle of 
choice cherries, preserved in old brandy. 
The curate wrote thanking the lady for 
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her gift in the following terms: ‘I. ap- 
preciate very much your handsome gift 
of cherries, but I appreciate even more 
the spirit in which it was. sent.’”—From 
“Public Speaking for Business Men,” by 
Sidney F. Wicks. 

- - 

“] hear you gave a party last night, 
old chap. What was it to celebrate?” 

“It was for my wife. It was the tenth 
anniversary of her thirtieth birthday.”— 
Tit-Bits. 

7 * 

A London magistrate has stated that 
the secret of long life is hard work. 
Some men are too conscientious tu take 
advantage of another man’s secret.— 
Punch. 

* . 

Patient: “Tell me candidly, Doc, do 
you think I'll pull through?” 

Doctor: “Oh, you’re bound to get well 
—you can’t help yourself. The Medical 
Record shows that out of 100 cases like 
yours, 1 per cent invariably recovers. 
I’ve treated 99 cases, and every one of 
them died. Why, man alive, you can’t die 
if you try. There’s no humbug in statis- 
tics.”—Bagology. : 


Mistress: “You say you worked for 
the Van Twillers. Can you prove that?” 
New Maid: “Well, mum, I can show 
you some spoons an’ things with their 
initials.”.—Boston Transcript. 
~ ~ 


SOMEBODY MAKES AN IMPRESSION 
Katie: “Say, Jack, how did you get 
that red on your lip?” 
Jack: “That’s my tag for parking too 
long in one place.”—Contributed. 








Special Notices 


The rate for advertisements in this de- 
partment is 20 cents per line (seven words 
to the line); minimum charge, $1. 

For the benefit of those out of a position, 
advertisements of Situations Wanted will be 
accepted at one half the above rate, 10 cents 
per line (seven words to the line); minimum 
charge, 50 cents. 

“Display” advertisements will not be in- 
serted at the line rate, but will be charged 
for at the rate of $4 per column inch. 

Only advertisements entitled to Special 
Notice classification will be accepted for 
publication herein. 

Advertisements under this heading are 
transient and the advertiser’s responsibility 
is not necessarily vouched for by The North- 
western Miller. 

Copy for advertisements in this depart- 
ment must reach us by Saturday to appear 
in the issue of the following Wednesday. 

Cash should accompany all orders, 











HELP WANTED 








ASSISTANT MANAGER 
WANTED 


Old, well established and widely 
known milling company of several 
thousand barrels capacity has an 
opening in its organization for an 
assistant manager,—really assistant 
to the president and capable on oc- 
casion of assuming large measure of 
executive responsibility. Successful 
applicant must be not over middle 
age but have had well rounded ex- 
perience in milling, particularly with 
concern or concerns specializing in 
high grade products sold at good 
prices. Must be able to furnish ex- 
ceptional references as to character, 
integrity and ability. Salary paid is 
not a consideration if we can find 
the right man. Please do not apply 
unless you have strong reason to be- 
lieve you can fill these requirements. 
Correspondence strictly confidential. 
Address 1018, care Northwestern 
Miller, Kansas City, Mo. 





WANTED—BY A GROWING NEW JERSEY 
flour jobbing firm, real live-wire salesman 
to represent them in New Jersey; only ex- 
perienced men with a following need ap- 
ply; excellent opportunity for the right 
man. Address “‘N. J.," care Northwestern 
Miller, 23 Beaver St., New York, N. Y. 





(Continued on following page.) 
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WANTED—MILLER CAPABLE OF 
operating 1,000-bu corn mill, buhr 
type; must be able to dress mill- 
stones. State age, married or single, 
experience and salary expected. Ad- 
drees 2473, care Northwestern Miller 
Minneapolis, 














of age, selling flour, malt yeast; Central 
States; open for position May 1. Address 
2458, care Northwestern Miller, Minneap- 
olis. 


CHEMIST WITH 10 YEARS OF EXPERI- 
ence in flour mill laboratories can demon- 
strate to baker; wish connection with a 
flour mill. Address 2425, care Northwest- 
ern Miller, Minneapolis. 








MILLWRIGHT, GOOD WORKER ON 
spouting and all around; 18 years’ experi- 
ence in flour mill; age 36; would like 
steady work. Address 2460, care North- 
western Miller, Minneapolis. 





AS HEAD MILLER IN A SMALL OR ME- 
dium sized mill; will guarantee results 
on all kinds of wheat and machinery; 
best of references furnished. Address 2467, 
care Northwestern Miller, Minneapolis. 








MILLER WITH OVER 20 YEARS’ EXPERI- 
ence in northwestern mills of different 
systems and capacities wishes position 
with mill; North Dakota preferred, Ad- 
dress 2470, care Northwestern Miller, Min- 
neapolis. 





WANTED—IN MILL OF 1,000 BBLS OR 
larger, a position as superintendent miller 
by a young man having an extensive ex- 
perience as superintendent. Address ‘‘Kan- 
sas,” 2480, care Northwestern Miller, Min- 
neapolis, 

DESIRES CONNECTION WITH 400- TO 
1,500-bbl hard winter wheat mill as super- 
intending head miller; 23 years’ experience 
in large and small mills; married, middle 
age, good references, no bad habits. Ad- 
dress 2478, care Northwestern Miller, Min- 
neapolis, 

STEADY POSITION BY ENGINEER OF 18 
years’ actual field and engine room ex- 
perience; good repair man; can take care 
of motors; employed at present but wish 
to make change; can come on short no- 
tice; state salary in your first letter, Ad- 
dress 2454, care Northwestern Miller, Min- 
neapolis. 


FLOUR SALESMAN, 388 YEARS OF AGE, 
married, with 16 years’ experience, and 
personally acquainted with practically ev- 
ery baker and jobber of any consequence 
in Wisconsin and Michigan, desires posi- 
tion with reputable mill manufacturing 
quality flour. Address 2463, care North- 
western Miller, Minneapolis. 


AS HEAD MILLER OR SUPERINTENDENT 
in mill of 500 bbis or larger; have had 
20 years’ experience in mills of Northwest 
and Central States; exceptionally well 
qualified to take charge of plant; can fur- 
nish unusually fine references; will locate 
in any section of country. Address 9580, 
care Northwestern Miller, St. Louis, Mo. 

FLOUR SALESMAN WITH MANY YEARS’ 
experience and good following in Iowa and 
Wisconsin is ready March 10 for good 
traveling position, Kansas or northwest- 
ern; married, 35 years old; best of refer- 
ences as to selling ability and character; 
will consider any fair salary offer. Ad- 
dress 2474, care Northwestern Miller, Min- 
neapolis. 

25 YEARS’ PRACTICAL BAKING EXPERI- 
ence, several of which as manager or 
superintendent in large bakeries, together 
with a graduate course in milling and 
baking chemistry; wish employment in 
mill laboratory or bakery service depart- 
ment or both; would also like to hear 
from any one in need of a bakery man- 
ager or production superintendent. Ad- 
dress 2475, care Northwestern Miller, Min- 
neapolis, 





WANT TO GET,IN TOUCH WITH FEED 
manufacturer who can answer the follow- 
ing questions in the affirmative: Do you 
want to increase your business? Have 
you product that can be sold in wider 
market? Are you financially able to care 
for growth in business as rapidly as it can 
be developed? Are you sincere in quality 
and product? Do you practice the true 
ethics of modern business methods? If 
you have this kind of proposition, you 
may be able to secure my services; sales 
manager, just completed putting across 
biggest success in the feed world in years, 
has resigned present connection for per- 
sonal reasons, and is open to consider 
position of sales manager with a wide- 
awake, progressive concern; 20 years’ gen- 
eral merchandising experience with na- 
tional successes; seven years’ experience 


feed business; will work only on ° ‘sis of 
participating in earnings, with fy ‘ary 
to apply against same; all comm 2 


treated as strictly confidentia’ 
Box 75, care Northwestern M* 
Building, Toledo, Ohio. 





MILLER WANTED—HAVE YOU A FEW 
hundred dollars? If so, I can put you 
next to the best 50-bbl mill in the state; 
only mill in county and nearest mill 50 
miles; now running and in first class 
shape; good buildings, cheap elecf"ic pow- 
er; county seat railroad division point on 
main line; town of 2,500 where the best 
wheat in the United States is raised; flour 
handled by every store in town; reasons 
Box 204, Wolf Point, Mont. 








BROKERS WANTED 








BROKERS WANTED 


We are open for a few high-class 
brokerage connections in several 
points east of the Mississippi River 
where we are not already represent- 
ed. Red Star Milling Co., Wichita, 
Kansas, 





IMPORTANT 

Aggressive Brokers and Jobbers lo- 
cated in Eastern and Central States 
and interested in representing a 
high-class Northwestern Spring 
Wheat mill with established trade, 
will find it to their distinct advan- 
tage to answer this advertisement. 
Replies considered strictly confiden- 
tial. Address 2457, care Northwest- 
ern Miller, Minneapolis. 








MILLS FOR SALE AND TO LEASE 








FOR SALE 








For Sale 


One of the best equipped rolled oats 
plants on the American continent, at 
a fraction of its original cost. Nation- 
ally known brands. Plant located 
in Minneapolis and ready to operate. 


For particulars write 


B. W. & Leo Harris Company 


25th and University Ave. S. E., Minneapolis, Minn. 





1,200-bbl flour mill, built in 1918, 
reinforced concrete and brick con- 
struction with concrete elevator and 
storage tanks. Modern electric 
driven machinery, excellent location 
for transit; established business un- 
der well-known brands, Mill has 
never been shut down, To respon- 
sible parties the above property can 
be sold for a very small cash pay- 
ment, the balance carried at 6% per 
cent for 12 years. If interested wire 
for complete details, 

R. B. McConlogue, 

1200 Commonwealth Blidg., 
Des Moines, lowa 


FOR SALE—100-BBL FLOUR MILL IN 
very best of condition; all new machinery 
and new power plant; engine of the finest 
and absolutely reliable; have 20,000-bu 
capacity elevator and 6,000-bbl capacity 
fireproof warehouse; excellent frame build- 
ing for mill; situated on the Mississippi 
River and Frisco Railroad in Missouri; 
railroad spur running into the mill; a 
splendid bargain. Address 979, care 
Northwestern Miller, St. Louis, Mo. 








MISCELLANEOUS 








FOR SALE—ONE 350 H-P TANDEM COM- 
pound Corliss Hooven, Owen, Rentschler 
engine. Heywood Milling Co., Jackson, 
Mich. 

CONTINUOUS ARC BLEACHERS FOR 
sale—Four, practically new, crated, ready 
for immediate shipment; write or wire. 
Standard Mill Supply, 501 Waldheim Bidg., 
Kansas City, Mo. 


LEATHER BELT, TWO-PLY, 66 FT LONG, 
22 in wide, guaranteed to be as good as 
new, also a 220 h-p Allis Corliss steam 
engine. The Central Minnesota Power & 








Milling Co., Sauk Center, Minn. 


SANIS ACK 


ARKELL & SMITHS 
CANAJOHARIE. N.Y. 








NEW BATCH MIXERS and 
PERCENTAGE FEEDERS 


constructed on a new principle. Have 
many advantages beside economy. 
Write for information. 


Anglo-American MillCo.,Owensboro, Ky.,U.S.A. 











The Miller Who 


Fumigates 


with the 


| feed . 
LIQUID 
\7772' 











has learned the secret of 


Mill Insect Extermination 


Send for Leaflet 
and Full Particulars 


Fumigators Chemical Company 
511 Fifth Avenue 


New York, N. Y. 
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The Northwestern Miller believes the following firms to be thoroughly reliable and responsible. 
No others will knowingly be advertised by it. 
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GARLAND 

















Dakota Maid 


Family ‘Patent 
By its superior baking results 
it helps the dealer secure more 
desirable patrons, and a greater 
number ofthem. It will play 
its part in putting the dealer’s 
trade on a high quality basis— 
which means increased profits. 


Hard Spring Wheat Flours 
fa ee DAKOTA MAID, family patent; DAKOTA PRIDE, 
bakers’ patent; DAKOTA WARRIOR, first clear; 


STAT E M | ‘g a & Ec Ss Ee V AT e) R DAKOTA WIGWAM, second clear. 
7-7 loll tel -1°<- TH DAK DURUM SEMOLINAS 




















e rf ” 
Ermine 
The flour to buy and sell—and get 
the best results in baking 
—full strength. 
ABERDEEN MILL CO. 
Aberdeen, South Dakota 


Acme Tag Company 


| | “White Jacket” “Perfection” 


Pure Spring Wheat Flour 


Numerous “quality” bakers appreciate its big 

bread-yielding power, the big loaf-volume that 

1 goes with it and last, but not least, the incom- 

parable loaf-quality it produces. For real bak- 

ing results, use our strong Nortu Dakota Pure 
Spring Wueat Fours. 


Manufacturing 


TAGS 


of all descriptions for the 
Particular Milling Trade 














ee 
e U R t N A 
Minneapolis _ Minnesota 


WHOLE WHEAT FLOUR 4: 














THE GRAFTON ROLLER MILL CO. 


ESTABLISHED 1872 


GRAFTON, NORTH DAKOTA 


RIVERSIDE CODE 


FIVE LETTER REVISION 
Issued in 1923 


Capacity 2,000 Barrels Daily 











Farco Mitt Company 


Millers of Hard Spring Wheat 
Flour made from the famous 
Red River Valley Wheat. 


“SNOW WHITE” 


Flour—Pure North Dakota Product 


MINOT FLOUR MILL CO 


Minot, N. D. Per Copy, $12.50 Discount for quantities 








Ask for sample. 
WEBSTER, S. D. 








A.W. Sprnr, Manager 





CAVALIER MILLING CO. 


Write us. 
Cavalier, N. D. 








FARGO, N. D. Wa. DuNNELL, Mer. 
For sale by all its branches and by 
WEBSTER FLour Mut Co. CavALIER MILLING Co. 
Manufacturers of hard 
Manutacturers of Can offer trpiel strong heh Tue NorTHWESTERN MILuer 


MINNEAPOLIS, MINN., U. S. A. 
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LEADING MILLS OF THE SOUTHWEST 


The Northwestern Miller believes the following firms to be thoroughly reliable and responsible. 
No others will knowingly be adVertised by it. 
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Eastern Representatives 
Frep BuRRALL, Field Manager, Jesse C. Stewart Co., 
Peoples 1 Building, Buffalo, N. Y. 708 Goff Bidg., Clarksburg, W. Va. 
W. W. Sw E..iotr BROKERAGE Co., Bluefield, W. Va. 
503 itowart ‘Bldg., Baltimore, Md. Harry E. Ware Co., 
Jesse C. Stewart Co., Produce Exchange, New York City, N. Y. 


Aiken Ave. & Penn. R. , Pittsburgh, Pa. Frank K. HATFIELD, 


H. C. HAGERMAN, 131 State St., Boston, Mass. 


Mt. Bethel, Pa. (Eastern Pennsylvania) 


Southeastern Representatives 
B. F. PARKER, Atlanta, Ga. Cuas. M. Britt Co., Asheville, N.C. 





, ROBIN’S BEST 
“Plainsman Be Pt ic: Anaad 


”? - iN ees Se 

Flour €¥4e3|  OVENCRAFT [ax ST. LOUIS, MO. 

Mars SPECIAL BAKERS PATENT a Manufacturers of 

f Kansas Turkey 

. sain i Hard Wheat and 

The Robinson Milling ai Illinois Soft Winter 
SALINA Co. _—sKANsas peg y Wheat Flours. 











Hoyland Flour Mills Co. 


KANSAS OITY, MO. 




















@ 
A superlative flour 
for bakers milled 
in interior Kansas 
from strong wheats 


Newton Milling & Elevator Co. 


NEWTON, KANSAS 

















